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tinguished Artists. 








With the raising of the censor- 
ship MUSICAL AMERICA is enabled 
to draw back the curtain which has 
hidden Austria for more than two 
years from the outside world and 
present the first complete account 
of musical activities in the former 
empire of the Hapsburgs. Addie 
Funk’s vivid story from Vienna, 
which follows, gives a comprehen- 
sive review of the musical situation 
in Austria. Perhaps for the first 
time in modern journalism news is 
“news” after two years, so com- 
pletely has Austria been isolated. 
Only two or three items mentioned 
in the letter have reached the out- 
side world; for example, only a 
few weeks ago MUSICAL AMERICA 
told of the discovery of the Schu- 
bert manuscript. 





Vienna, March 30, 1919. 


M* last letter to MUSICAL AMERICA 

was sent in December, 1916, over 
two years ago. I do not know whether 
it ever reached its destination, for I have 
received no copy of the paper or any 
other sign from the States since then. 
Transit between America and the Cen- 
tral Powers had even at that time become 
a matter of months, and it was only 


shortly afterward that relations were 
broken off altogether. 
When in the spring of 1917 the Aus- 





trian ambassador left the United States 
on the Ryndam, that good ship carried 
among its passengers three artists who 
had been touring America. One of these 
was Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska, 
the well-known pianist, an American by 
birth, but now, through her marriage, a 
Pole; the other artists were the singers, 
Julia Culp and Elena Gerhardt, and the 
three gave a very successful concert on 
board for some war benefit. How small 
the world is after all, in spite of the im- 
mense distance which at that time sep- 


( arated the greatest nations of the earth, 


*k 


a ection with this concert. 





™ “as demonstrated by an incident in con- 


During the 
fo lowing summer I was speaking Eng- 
lish with an American friend in the car 
one day when we noted the sharp ob- 
‘servation of a fellow passenger and at 
once reverted to German; but it turned 
out that so far from regarding us with 
‘Suspicion he had been delighted to hear 
English, that he had only recently re- 
‘urned from New York, and that on the 
Ryndam; so he knew all three of those 
artists well. 

_ ‘Among the scant news which reached 
‘Us country from without there came at 
‘ne time the report of a contemplated 
‘ongress of leaders in art and science, 
® hich would convene, at some place still 


ik '0 be decided on, at such a time as the 


By 
| 


great tragedy should be finished. This 
pogress was to pick up the threads of 
‘iendly international intercourse that 
‘ac been so rudely and cruelly torn apart 


SICAL AMERICA, published every Saturday, 
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by The Musical America Company at 
Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. 


CENSOR LIFTS VEIL ON AUSTRIA 
REVEALING MUSICAL EVENTS OF 
TWO THRILLING YEARS IN VIENNA 


Revolution Transforms ‘‘Hofoper’’ into ‘‘Operntheater’’ —- Richard 
Strauss Will Conduct Operas Six Months Each Year - 
Succeeds Gregor as Director—-Weingartner Still Leads Philhar- 
monic—Rosenthal, Sauer, Slezak and Huberman Are Among 
the Numerous Recitalists Who Attract Large Audiences— 
Pianists, Violinists and Singers Command Attention — 
New Opera, “‘Palestrina’’ Enjoys Favor- 
sance—Discover a Schubert Manuscript—-Death Claims Several 
Noted Musicians—Sevcik Quits Conservatory—Tidings of Dis- 


- Schalk 


‘New 
Pfitzner’s 
-A Schumann Renais- 


and weave them together anew and more 
closely. A beautiful thought, that 
rumor, and a promising rift in the war 
clouds! The time for the restoration of 
the old conditions seems not to have 
come even yet, however; but small signs 
are appearing, among them the presence 
here of American newspapers which do 
not bear too ancient a date. I am, there- 
fore, encouraged to let MUSICAL AMERICA 
hear from me again. 

It may seem like a voice from the 
tomb, but a tomb Vienna has by no 
means been. Life has gone on bravely 
—in music, at least—in this once merri- 
est of all cities. And though one line of 
the well-known couplet “’S giebt nur ein 
Kaiserstadt,” is no longer true, still “’S 
giebt nur ein Wien” is as true of the 
democratic city as of the imperial, and 
the Operntheater, as the Hofoper is now 
known, has the same excellent orchestra 
and singers in its company, besides sev- 
eral new ones, as it used to. Concerts 
abound, and sold-out houses are the rule. 
Dearth of coal makes lighting a problem; 
therefore, the houses and streets are 
darkened at eight o’clock in order that 
there may be a supply of electricity for 
theaters and concert halls. All perform- 
ances must be over at the same early 
hour. 





Death Claims Artists 


I have to record some changes that 
have taken place in musical circles in 
Vienna. Death has claimed _ several 
prominent artists—the organist, Rudolf 
Dittrich, and the opera-singers, Fried- 
rich Weidemann and Alexander Haidter. 

Professor Dittrich was stricken with 
apoplexy while seated at the organ at a 
Reger memorial concert in October, 
1916. From this he never fully recov- 
ered and died in January of the present 
year. He was at one time director of 
the music conservatory at Tokio and in- 
troduced the European fashion of violin- 
playing in Japan. Weidemann and 
Haidter had both the same quality of 
voice, a rich bass-baritone, and are well- 
nigh irreparable losses. Weidemann’s 
best parts were Hans Sachs and Wotan. 


Haidter excelled as Beckmesser and 
Hagen. They died a month ago within 
short time of each other. The death 


of Amalie Materna last winter was 
doubtless made known abroad. 

Hans Gregor is no longer director of 
the Operntheater. His successor is the 
well-known conductor, Franz Schalk 
while Richard Strauss has been prevailed 
on to devote six months of the year—as 
long as his obligations in Berlin will per- 
mit—to the same arduous work. 

Felix von Weingartner continues to be 
popular as conductor of the Philharmonic 
concerts. He has given up his position 
as musical director at Darmstadt and is 
now domiciled in Vienna. 

Sevcik, the noted violin pedagogue, has 
left the Vienna Conservatory and fol- 
lowed a call to Briinn, the Moravian cap- 
ital. Arnold Rosé is his successor here. 

Among pianists, Dr. Paul Weingarten 
has come very much to the front of late. 
He is one of Emil Sauer’s best pupils 


501 Fifth Avenue, 
Saturday, April 26, 
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THE BERKSHIRE STRING QUARTET 


This young but eminent ensemble, sponsored by Mrs. F. S. Coolidge of Pittsfield, 
Mass., is performing an invaluable service for the cause of Chamber Music, which has, 


by the way, made immense progress in America during the past year or two. 


The 


artists of the quartet are: Hugo Kortschack, first violin; Jacques Gordon, second violin; 


Louis Bailly, viola; Emmeran Stoeber, ’cello. 


(See page 19.) . 





and a particularly fine interpreter of 
Schumann, whose concerto he played 
with the Tonkiinstler Orchestra at one 
of its recent subscription concerts. In 
the program of his piano recital also 
Schumann figured largely, with “Des 
Abends,” “Warum?” and “In der Nacht.” 
Dr. Weingartner possesses great indi- 
viduality and is a veritable poet of sound. 

Emil von Sauer, the ever young, in two 
recent concerts displayed all his old 
charm and brillian¢gy. The A Major 
Concerto by Liszt he performed in his 
peculiar romantic style, and was the 
recipient of endless enthusiastic ovations. 

The pianist, Angelo Kessissoglu, al- 
ready bearing in Germany a name good 
despite its unpronounceableness, came to 
Vienna for the first time this winter. The 
main characteristic of his playing is 


1919, Vol. XXIX. No. 26. 


feminine. With Mozart, Schubert and 
Rubinstein on his program, he was at 
his best in Mozart’s A Major Concerto, 
which he played with the utmost deli- 
cacy and attention to detail. A some- 
what similar comment may be made on 
Oscar Dachs, often heard and admired as 
accompanist, who at his first piano re- 
cital turned to the old masters, Rameau, 
Dacquin, Boccherini and also to Bach, 
Haydn and Mozart. He prattles enter- 
tainingly, suggests more than he ac- 
tually demonstrates, and withal pleases 
greatly. He makes a strong contrast 
to Weingartner, who in a Prelude and 
Fugue by Bach, adapted for piano by 
Busoni, drew from his instrument sonor- 
ous organ tones which filled the hal) with 
mighty sound. 

Moriz Rosenthal is one of the older 


gracefulness and an almost anxious’ pianists who not only does not lose any 
avoidance of all shrill and sharp ac- ee, a 
centuation. His touch is soft, almost [Continued on page 21] 
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MONTEUX SUCCEEDS 
RABAUD AS BOSTON 
SYMPHONY LEADER 


French Conductor of Metropolitan 
Will Take Compatriot’s Baton 
Next Fall — Present Director 
Desires to Retire and Devote 
Time to Composition—Toscan- 
ini, Mengelberg, Rhené-Baton 
and Other Eminent European 
Musicians Were Mentioned as 
Candidates —— Noble Beethoven 
Performance Stirs Orchestra 
Audience—Mme. Samaroff and 
de Gogorza Give a Charming 
Joint Recital 


OSTON, MASS., April 19.—The con- 
Teta: of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra next season will be Pierre Mon- 
teux, now director of French opera at the 
Metropolitan, Mr. Rabaud’s countryman 
who conducted the opening concerts last 
fall before Mr. Rabaud’s arrival in Bos- 


ton. 
Although it has been generally under- 





/ stood for the past few weeks that Mr. 


Rabaud would probably not conduct next 
season, as related in MUSICAL AMERICA 
last week, no official announcement on the 
subject was made by the trustees until 
this week, and during the period of un- 
certainty there were various rumors 
afloat nominating for the post such men 
as Toscanini, Rhene-Baton, and Mengel- 
berg. The fear of another long interreg- 
num like that of last summer is now for- 


tunately dispelled. 

It was hoped for some time that the 
present conductor would extend his con- 
tract for another season, but Mr. Rabaud 
is first of all a composer, as well as a man 
of means. He came to America at the 
urgent invitation of the Boston Symphony 
trustees when they were in imperative 
need of a conductor of the first rank. 
Knowing how arduous were the duties of 
the conductor of the Boston Symphony, he 
came in a spirit of artistic and patriotic 
co-operation. Mr. Rabaud now wishes to 
return to his family and his composing. 
In spite of his reputation as a conductor, 
composition is his chosen vocation, and 
the season of over 100 concerts, together 
with daily rehearsals and frequent out of 
town trips, leaves no time for creative 
work. Mr. Rabaud has made many warm 
friends during his stay, and their regrets 
as well as their best wishes will go with 
him when he sails from New York next 
month. 

Mr. Monteux needs no further intro- 
duction after the marked success of the 
opening concerts this season which he 
conducted when the newly organized or- 
chestra was assembled for the first time. 
To reward him for the difficult task of 
rehearsing under those conditions, Mr. 
Monteux had but a very small number of 
concerts, and even the original four pairs 
were reduced to two by the epidemic. 
Nevertheless the tonal balance and the 
quality and spirit of the ensemble which 
he elicited from a comparatively strange 
organization were the subject of general 
remark. 

The twenty-first concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra was purely orches- 
tral, there being no soloist. The program 
was: Magnard, “Hymn to Justice;” Bee- 
thoven, “Pastoral” Symphony; Foote, 
Four Character Pieces (after the Rubaiy- 
at of Omar Khayyam) ; Dubois, Overture 
to “Frithjof.” 

Magnard’s music is almost unknown in 
Boston. The “Hymn to Justice,” which 
was played in Boston for the first time, 
was a more favorable introduction to 
Magnard than the Serenade from his 
Quartet with which the Flonzaleys made 
us acquainted earlier in the season. 
Whereas the Serenade seemed artificial 
and lacking in spontaneity, the “Hymn 
to Justice” was dramatic, rhythmic, and 
impressive for its genuine emotion. Mr. 
Rabaud’s splendid performance of the 
Hymn was a fitting tribute to the com- 
poser who met a valiant death defending 
himself against the German invaders. 


Rabaud’s Beethoven 


Mr. Rabaud has impressed his hearers 
throughout the season by the reverence 
and:enthusiasm with which he has con- 





ducted the music of Beethoven. His in- 
terpretation of the “Pastoral” Symphony 
was no exception. In spite of its rather 
excessive length, the interest of the au- 
dience was completely held while the con- 
ductor and orchestra gave a performance 
which seemed to be a divination of the 
desires of the composer. An _ unusual 
amount of applause greeted the close of 
the symphony and testified to the appreci- 
ation of the audience, and also perhaps 
to the presence of a large number of 
those persons who always prefer music 
with which they are very familiar. 

Mr. Foote is the fifth Boston com- 
poser whose music has been played this 
season by Mr. Rabaud; the others were 
Messrs. Converse, Chadwick, Gilbert, and 
Hill. Mr. Rabaud has also given music 
by other American composers, Hadley 
and Stillman-Kelley. Mr. Foote’s Suite 
was less pretentious than the other 
American works. It consisted of four 
short numbers inspired by a half dozen 
quatrains from the “Rubaiyat,” and as 
the composer himself wrote, “these pieces 
are not complex, they are rather impres- 
sions or sketches than compositions writ- 
ten with any ‘development’.” The 
themes are straightforward, yet not com- 
monplace, and they do not give the im- 
pression that the composer is striving for 
the unexpected. Oriental color in har- 
mony or orchestration is sparingly used, 
sparingly for ears that have become ac- 
customed to the rich and pungent flavor 
of the Russians. The audience found the 
Suite greatly to its liking, and called on 
the composer several times to rise from 
his seat in the auditorium. 

The Sunday afternoon concert last 
week in Symphony Hall was a very en- 


joyable joint recital by Olga Samaroff 
and Emilio de Gogorza. Mr. De Gogorza 
was accompanied by Helen M. Winslow. 
Each artist contributed three groups to 
the program. 

Mme. Samaroff played a Schumann 
Novelette, Brahms’s E Flat Major Inter- 
mezzo, Beethoven’s “Turkish March,” 
Liszt’s B Minor Sonata, three Chopin 
Preludes, and the “Caprice Burlesque” 
by Gabrilowitsch. The variety of tonal 
effects which she obtained in the sonata 
and the imaginative spirit in which she 
played the piece were remarkable. In 
the other numbers as well Mme. Sama- 
roff’s playing was distinguished for its 
musical feeling, fluency and _ general 
artistic finish. She had both delicacy 
and firm sonority at her command, and 
she employed her varying means of ex- 
pression with taste and discrimination. 
Encores had to be given after each group. 

Mr. De Gogorza’s songs were by 
Caldara, Gluck, Carpenter, Moussorg- 
sky, Elgar, Duparc, Debussy, Dubois, De 
Ercilla and Valverde. Mr. De Gogorza 
won his audience, as he always does, by 
the keen musical intelligence and emo- 
tional charm of his singing. There was 
the invariable enthusiasm for his Span- 
ish songs, but their popularity should 
not lead the attention of his public away 
from the more subtle art with which he 
can sing such music as Dupare’s “Phi- 
dyle” and Carpenter’s poetic setting of 
the imaginative lines of Tagore, “On the 
Seashore of Endless Worlds.” In Mous- 
sorgsky’s entertaining and original song, 
“The Seminarian,” Mr. De Gogorza skil- 
fully seconded the composer in the ex- 
pression of humor. He was also obliged 
to add generously to his program, sing- 


ing “La Paloma,” “Drink to Me Only” 
and other songs of general popularity. 


Majorie Church Impresses 


Unless we are much mistaken the 
musical public will soon know much bet- 
ter than it does to-day the name of 
Marjorie Church, the young’ Boston 
pianist, who gave a recital last week in 
Steinert Hall. Her recital was what all 
piano recitals should be, but unfortu- 
nately are not, an occasion for musieal 
enjoyment instead of a kind of advanced 
examination in which the pianist tries to 
play all the “hard” pieces he knows. 
After a Bach Prelude and Fugue, 
Brahms’s Capriccio and Intermezzo from 
Op. 76, and Weber’s Rondo, which 
showed Miss Church’s understanding of 
the classic school as well as her tech 
nical fluency, there were heard twelv« 
Chopin Preludes, an Etude in E Major 
by Scriabine, two Preludes by Rachman- 
inoff, a Scherzo by Godowsky, the first 
Nocturne by Fauré, “Jeux d’Eau,” and 
three valtzes by Ravel and a Tarantella 
by Ebell. 

Miss Church played all this music with 
sincere emotional warmth, with a re 
finement which was not weakness, and 
with a most musical touch combined with 
a rare sensitiveness to the beautiful tona! 
effects which the modern piano holds fo) 
the player who can evoke them. Hei 
playing of Scriabine’s Etude and Rach 
maninoff’s G Minor Prelude was full) 
satisfying in charm of tone color ani 
poetic understanding, and Ravel’s “Jeux 
d’Eau” was completely illusive and en 
chanting. A good-sized audience ap 
plauded Miss Church with genuine cor 
diality and appreciation. ae: ee 





Gatti Promises One or Two 
Wagner Operas in English 





Only ‘“‘Non-Imperialistic’’ Works of Bayreuth Master Will Be 
Produced Next Season, Declares Metropolitan’s Head— 
Five or Six New Singers to Be Engaged 


ENERAL DIRECTOR GIULIO GAT- 
TI-CASAZZA, of the Metropolitan, 
broke his habitual silence long enough to 
make some interesting statements, a day 
or two ago. And though he quite refused 
to make some others for which a great 
longing exists on the part of opera- 
hearers, half a statement is better than 
no statement; especially when it includes 
such facts as these: One opera, perhaps 
two, of Wagner’s, but in English; Amato 
returning as announced last week in 
these columns; Hempel to appear only in 
concert; Barrientos to be re-engaged, 
and Mabel Garrison heard much oftener. 
But the impresario expressed himself not 
as regards any contract with the South 
American contralto, Gabrielle Besanzoni, 
nor of the re-engagement of Olive Frem- 
stad—who was scheduled to appear dur- 
ing the past season—while in reference 
to Mme. Galli-Curci. he maintained a 
reticence that could be heard for blocks. 


All this information or lack thereof 
was given to Pierre V. R. Key, of the 
New York World, who further quotes Mr. 
Gatti as saying: 

“We could not do the imperialistic 
operas of Wagner; not ‘Die Walkiire’ nor 
‘Die Meistersinger.’ But ‘Tristan’; yes, 
we could do that. Without artists ex- 
perienced, artists completely trained in 
the German repertoire, we could not pre- 
sent a large number of such operas; and, 
well, I think that for the next few years 
it will be better to proceed leisurely. 

“IT was pleased that the people liked 
the American tenor, Charles Hackett; a 
singer who will do splendid things, I 
believe. 

“The Americans,” observed Mr, Gatti, 
his mild eye lighting, “are talented mu- 
sically. The singers have a future, espe- 
cially the women. Not that there are 
not fine men artists; we know quite a 
number. But oftener does one find the 
voice and talent and industry among 
those of the gentler sex.” He switched 
then with abruptness to another theme. 


The New Artists 


“Probably five or six new first rank 
artists we shall have next season. I feel 
I am fortunate as regards tenors. With 
Hackett tested, and Martinelli so per- 
fectly fitted for his réles, Lazaro engaged 
for ten performances next spring, and 
Caruso, he grows every season. I have 
heard all the great tenors in the past 
many years—Tamagno, Stagno, Massini 
and the rest, but none compare with 
Caruso. Where they were satisfied if they 





gave one fine performance in three, 
Caruso is expected to give and does 
give fine performances always.” 

“It is understood that the Metropolitan 
had a surplus; is that correct, about 
$50,000?” 

But it appears that Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s 
thoughts were elsewhere, for he only 
answered: 

“The New York public always is ap- 
preciative, but also it is insistent upon 
the best. That we have conscientiously 
striven to give them, and we will spare 
no efforts to continue to do so. At all 
events,” he concluded, “I am sure next 
season will be interesting to every one.” 


RE-ENGAGE TANDLER 
IN LOS ANGELES 


Directors Laud Leader’s Record 
and Extend Term for Three 
Years—z20 Sought Post 


Los ANGELES, CAL., April 19.—Indors- 
ing the record of Adolf Tandler, for five 
years conductor of the Symphony, the 
Board of Directors of the Orchestra 
Association yesterday adopted resolu- 
tions congratulating him on the efficiency 
of the orchestra and offering him a con- 
tract for five years. 


Conductor Tandler announces that he 
will accept the contract. Twenty appli- 
cations for the post from Eastern musi- 
cians were in the hands of the directors. 

W. F. G. 

The foregoing dispatch from Los An- 
geles disposes of the reports which have 
been current for some months in East- 
ern music circles. As published exclu- 
sively in these columns several weeks ago, 
a movement was afoot in Los Angeles to 
oust the conductor. 











Titta Ruffo Arrives from Italy—To Sing 
in Mexico City 


The Italian liner Dante Alighieri 
brought here on April 19 the distin- 
guished baritone, Titta Ruffo, who is on 
his way to Mexico City to sing in opera 
there for two months. He served for two 
au.d a half years in the war and was a 
sergeant of artillery in charge of an 
anti-aircraft battery in Umbria. Dur- 
ing the voyage from Genoa, Ruffo sang 
several times on the lower deck for the 
American soldiers. 





BEGIN SEASON OF 
OPERA IN MEXICO 


Del Riviero Forces Open with 
‘Aida’? — “Samson’”’ Given 
in the Open Air 


The Del Riviero Opera Company, 
which is giving a spring season in Mex 
ico City, was organized by Anthon: 
Bagarozy of New York, who is widel\ 
known for his ability in assemblin: 
notable organizations. The company lef: 


New York on April 12 and opened i: 
Mexico City at the Speranza Iris The 
ater with a performance of “Aida.” 
Rosa Raisa sang the title réle; Amneris, 
Gabrielle Besanzoni; Rhadames, Alessan 
dro Doleci; Amonasro, Giacomo Rimini: 
Ramfis, Virgilio Lazzari, and The Kini 
Signor Civai. The distinguished Italia: 
maestro, Giorgio Polacco, was .the con 
ductor. 

On April 20 the first open-air pe: 
formance of the season was given a! 
Piazza Dei Tori, the opera being “Sam 
son et Dalila,” with Fausto Castellan 
as Samson and Mme. Besanzoni as Du 
lila. The répertoire that will be give: 
during the season includes “Aida,” 
“Samson et Dalila,” “Carmen,” “Bai 
biere di Siviglia,” “Faust,” “Africana,” 
“Ugonotti,” “Ballo in Maschera,” “An 
drea Chénier,” “Tosca,” “Trovatore,” 
“Bohéme,” “Butterfly,” “Traviata, 
“Rigoletto,” “Manon” (Massenet), “Lin- 
da di Chamounix,” “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re,” “Pagliacci,” “L’Oracolo,” “Cava! 
leria,” “Fanciulla del West,” “Giocond« ’ 
and “Norma.” 

Mr. Bagarozy will visit Mexico aga!! 
as soon as Titta Ruffo arrives, Mr. Rut!o 
being expected from day to day. Ti 
complete personnel of the company is :s 
follows: Sopranos, Rosa Raisa, Edi‘! 
Mason, Lucile Lawrence; coloratura + 
pranos, Consuela Escabor; soprano co!- 
primarias, Maria Elman, Philine Falk 
mezzo-sopranos, Gabriella Besanzo'! 
Flora Perini, Maria Claessens, Ai 
Paggi; tenors, Alessandro Dolci, J«* 
Palet, Fausto Castellani, Lodovico ‘’!! 
viere; baritones, Titta Ruffo, Giac 
Rimini, Mario Valle, Salusto Ci‘ 
basses, Virgilio Lazzari, Giulio R« 
Vittorio Trevisani; conductors, artis''< 
director, Giorgio Polacco; musical di!e- 
tor, Giuseppe Sturani; assistant direc 0!: 
Giacomo Spadeni; chorus-master, At i° 
Bernabini; stage director, Louis \°! 
ande; premiére danseuse, Vliasta 
lowa; ballet master, Adela Costa. 








Julia Culp to Begin American Tou 
Jan, 1, Under Sawyer Directio: 


Antonia Sawyer received a cab! 
Saturday, April 19, from Julia Cul) 
celebrated Dutch singer, that she is 
ing to America next season for a co 
tour. Accordingly Mrs. Sawyer wi! 
sent Mme. Culp under her manag‘ 
again, beginning Jan. 1, 1920. 
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Thurlow Lieurance’'s Researches in Indian Song 


Disclose Rich Material for Our Co 








mposers 








Distinguished Musician Says an 
Evening’s Recording of Ab- 
original Melodies Gives More 
Thematic Matter Than Could 
Be Exhausted in a Lifetime— 
Red Men’s Instruments Com- 
prise Flute, Tom-tom, Big 


Drum and Rattle—Tells of 
Characteristics of Their Music 
—His Adventures in Song 
Collecting—Introducing John 
Turkeylegs, Said to Be the 


66é . e - 9° 
Best Flautist in America 
By HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA 


E Americans, so proud of our na- 

tionality, love to talk much these 
days of the Americanization of art, but 
the fact remains that long ago, years 
before the illustrious C. Columbus first 
sighted our continent, there had been 
established an American school of mu- 
sic which has developed splendid artists 
among its pupils and compositions which 
in an unchanged form have kept their 
vogue for many centuries. At present 
this music has met its cross-roads, a 


period of transition in Indian life. Civil- 
ization is placing its stamp on the new 
generation of Indians. The old-time In- 
dian is now but a vestigial member of 
the social organism, and civilization is 
under perpetual obligations to those 
who preserve the arts of the past. So 
it happens that absorbing interest at- 
taches to the work of Thurlow Lieu- 
rance of Nebraska, the recorder of In- 
dian music. 

Mr. Lieurance’s attention was called 
to the saving of the songs of the red 
men about sixteen years ago, when he 
was sent by the United States Govern- 
ment to the Crow reservation to secure 
records for the Smithsonian Institute. 
In the years that he was in government 
employ Mr. Lieurance secured over two 
thousand records of different tribal 
melodies now kept under lock and key 
in the museum at Washington. There 
are many other collections of songs pre- 
served in records by Mr. Lieurance at 
the New Mexico museum, where also 
are deposited the originals of his ideal- 
ized songs, including “By the Waters 
of Minnetonka” and “Indian Love 
Song,” sung by Julia Culp, Alice Niel- 
sen, Schumann-Heink and other famous 
vocalists. 

In gathering the Indian songs Mr. 
Lieurance has visited thirty-one tribes. 
It was impossible for him to learn the 
many dialects, but he did learn the In- 
dian sign language, which furnishes a 
common means of communication to all 
but a few tribes, so that an Indian from 
Canada can communicate with an In- 
dian from Florida, although their speech 
differs widely. The opportunity of liv- 
ing among the Indians on terms of mu- 
tual respect and confidence came to Mr. 
Lieurance through his two brothers, 
both of whom married Indian women. 
One of his sisters-in-law is of the Cher- 
okees and the other belongs to the Gros- 
ventres, of the Canadian Algonquins, a 
small tribe of whom are found at Fort 
Belknap, Mont. One of Mr. Lieurance’s 
rothers has long been a surgeon in In- 
lian service and was stationed at the 
row reservation at the time the musi- 
‘lan was sent there on his ethnological 
‘rrand for the Government. 

_ Mr. Lieurance has a vision of the 
uture of the music of the American In- 
lians. As a result of his visits to thir- 
y-one different tribes during the past 
sixteen years, he has what is probably 
he largest collection of Indian music 
‘ecords in existence, and is willing and 
‘eady to share the use of these records 
vith any composer who is interested in 
ising the thematic material they afford. 
le has been instrumental in having 
any young Indians educated, and when 
nusual talent in music has been de- 
‘eloped he has unselfishly helped these 
young people to market their wares. 
_A_short time ago the writer visited 
he Lieurance home and was greatly in- 
‘erested in seeing the’ unusual collection 
‘f Indian flutes. 
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No. 1: John Turkeylegs, the Flautist of the Cheyenne Indians. 
Drum, Made from a Hollow Tree, and the Indian Flageolet. 
Lieurance in the Center; Note that One Indian Has a Flute Which He Has Made by Pounding Together Silver Dollars. 
4: Ventura, the War Chief of the Taos Pueblos, and Mr. Lieurance. 


Melodies 


“T am convinced,” Mr. Lieurance says, 
“that the American Indian has a theme 
for every activity and characteristic of 
his life. His best songs are his spiritual 
songs, and his flute or flageolet, is his 
only real musical instrument. The 
flutes of some of the tribes are con- 
structed for different musical scales.” 

Included in the Lieurance collection 
are a six-toned Hopi flageolet, a four- 
toned Hopi flageolet made from a hollow 
bone, a Kiowa _ six-toned flute, some 
Pueblo flutes, and also a four-toned flute 
which showed marks of civilization, hav- 
ing been made by a Ute Indian from a 
piece of gas pipe! The tone was pro- 
duced by blowing on the rim. 


Experts as Instrument Makers 


Mr. Lieurance also told of some of the 
exquisitely beautiful flageolets he had 
seen among the Southern Pueblo In- 
dians. These Indians are splendid sil- 
versmiths, and Mr. Lieurance told of 
one flute which an Indian had made by 
pounding together silver dollars. Still 
another interesting flute in the collec- 
tion is of Cheyenne origin and is made 
to correspond with the old five-toned 
scale, exactly the same as the old 
Cheyenne scale. This flute had belonged 
to John Turkeylegs, a Cheyenne Indian. 

That the Indians are shrewd and cun- 


ning and may not easily be persuaded 
to allow their songs to be recorded is 
illustrated by an jncident which oc- 
curred during the course of one of Mr. 
Lieurance’s visits to the Cheyennes. 
He went to see Chief Two Moons, one 
of the last surviving veterans of the 
famous Custer campaign, and undertook 
to get from him a first-hand account of 
the fighting. The old Indian was slow 
to give hiseconsent, but finally said that 
he would talk into the machine at nine 
o’clock the next morning. Nine o’clock 
came, but it was not until evening, after 
many pipefuls of tobacco had been 
smoked and the patience of the re- 
corder almost exhausted that the pa- 
triarch could be induced to talk. Just 
as the record was almost completed the 
old chieftain broke off in a fit of cough- 
ing, which makes the record one of the 
most realistically effective ever made. 
Mr. Lieurance carefully wrapped up the 
wax record and hurried back to the 
little Indian trading-store to have it 
translated. When the interpreter told 
what Chief Two Moons had said there 
was deep chagrin and some merriment, 
for the old man had slyly given them 
only a eulogy of himself and his own 


‘great personal beauty. 


But the record had not been made in 
vain, for the interpreter was John 
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No. 2: Mr. Lieurance Recording Tribal Melodies; Note the Native 
No. 3: Taos Pueblos Verifying Mr. Lieurance’s Records, Mr. 


No. 


Ventura Made Possible the Recording of Pueblo 


Turkeylegs, the artist flautist of the 
Cheyennes, said by Mr. Lieurance to be 
the best flautist in America. John 
Turkeylegs had decided that Mr. Lieu- 
rance was “good medicine,” and so got 
out his flute with its little clumps of 
red feathers tied on with leather tongs, 
and that night he made twelve records 
of Cheyenne songs there in the little 
store. John Turkeylegs wanted the rec- 
ords right and would shake his head 
and mutter “no heap good” when the 
machine would stick or the wax become 
gummy. He always used the same key 
for all his fantasies. Some of his 
themes were traditional; others he had 
fashioned himself and owned as one 
would a copyrighted article. One of the 
interesting songs recorded that night 
was the Cheyenne Owl Song. To the 
Northern Cheyenne the cry of the night 
owl is the sign of death, and if heard at 
a certain time of the moon it means 
“bad medicine.” This owl’s cry uses 
exactly the same tones as there are in 
the natural seale of the Cheyenne flute 
—F Sharp, G Sharp, A, B, D, E, E 
Sharp and F Sharp. John Turkeylegs 
inserted a goose-quill into the chamber 
of his flute to make a tremolo. This 
owl ery Mr. Lieurance has utilized as 
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thematic material in his song, ‘The 
Owl’s Bleak Cry.” 

Some of Mr. Lieurance’s choicest rec- 
ords have come from the Taos Pueblo 
Indians, but he had considerable diffi- 
culty at first in securing the chieftain’s 
permission to make them. Ventura, the 
war chief of the Taos Pueblos, made 
Mr. Lieurance, as he himself puts it, 
“about as welcome as a skunk.” The 
chief told his braves to have nothing to 
do with the phonograph, for, he said, 
“You give away your spirit and get 
nothing in return. If you play for it 
you will become poisoned and die before 
sundown.” However, Mr. Lieurance se- 
cretly got some of the best singers (the 
best Indian singer is the one who can 
sing highest) away from the Pueblo and 
made about a hundred records. Then 
one night he gave a concert for old 
Ventura which won him _ completely, 
and through the chief’s kindness, later 
on, Mr. Lieurance was able to secure 
many other valuable records. 

The Pueblo village where this concert 
took place is built like two gyeat apart- 
ment-houses. No one knows when the 
two huge pyramidal piles. of dwellings 
of mud, built story upon story, were 
made; they have certainly been a part 
of the desert for centuries. The little 
Pueblo river crossed here and there by 
bridges built of hewn logs runs between 
these houses. Near them are the cor- 
rals where the wheat is threshed bv 
driving goats or burros over it, around 
and around, the adobe ovens where the 
women bake, and all other features of 
the community’s life, with its many 
ceremonies, each of which has its inter- 
pretation in song. 

One of the quaint customs of the 
Pueblos is that of building kivas or un- 
derground rooms which are entered by 
a ladder reaching down into the ground. 
These kivas are sacred spots and are 
constantly guarded, and in them secret 
councils are held and treasured war- 
songs are taught in secret to those who 
are to sing them. 

Mr. Lieurance has secured one precious 
war-song of the Cheyennes. This is the 
medicine pipe song. Mortimer Dreamer 
(Sitting Eagle) knew the medicine-man 
and so was able to give Mr. Lieurance 
the songs peculiar to that profession. 


Variety in Indian Music 


“It is a mistake to sunvose that In- 
dian music is all alike,” Mr. Lieurance 
claims. “There are almost as many 
schools of music as there are tribes. 
The’ Indian uses music as a ritual to 
illustrate a fixed purpose in life. For 
that reason he cannot exhibit the music 
of his tribe for the passing stranger. 
It would be sacrilege to him to sing such 
religious songs, for example, as the 
hymn to the sunset, out of their proper 
setting. 

“Words are seldom used except inthe 
love-songs and in the prayers or peti- 
tions to the deity. Other songs are sung 
to syllables, like vocalises. The syllables 
most frequently used are hay-uh and 
high-uh. Strange to sav. tribes thou- 
sands of miles apart will use these same 
syllables. Indians sing with no visible 
movement of the lips or jaw. They 
rarely open their mouths as we do. The 
opening is just a little slip. Their 
voices, especially in the low tones, are 
marvelously resonant. Their endurance 
is beyond belief. For a singer to sing 
continuously for twenty-four hours is 
in no way extraordinary. The reason 
that this is possible is that the Indian 
sings only vowels. Each tribe sings the 
same vowel, but with a different vocal 
placement. 

“In the ritualistic music of the Indians 
the Chippewa Clan, or society, some- 
thing like our Masonic lodge, plays an 
important part. The initiation into this 
society lasts over six weeks. The ini- 
tiation pageant is a dramatization of 
Chippewa ideas of the creation of the 
world and contains 200 songs. 

“All war-dance songs and most love- 
songs speak. for themselves’. without 
words. The flute, the tom-tom, the big 
drum and the rattle are the Indian’s 
sole instruments. With the flute the 
Indian imitates the songs of birds and 
animals and also plays his love melodies. 

“The songs of each tribe have differ- 
entiating characteristics. The best love- 
songs come from the Sioux; the best 
ceremonials, from the Crow; the best 
sun dances, from the Cheyennes, 








“Indian music belongs to the strictly 
classical artistic style, and when one 
reproduces it he should, for the time, 
think with the Indian mind. Many of 
the songs are surrounded by beautiful 
legends. One of these is that of the 
‘Weeping Waters,’ a Chippewa tribal 
song which a Chippewa squaw told me 
at Old Red Lake, Minn. The Indian 
legend has it that in a fight between 
some Sioux and Chippewas, the Chip- 
pewa war-party was slain at a spot just 
above some falls. As the blood poured 
over the falls the waters mourned, and 
they have been mourning ever since. 
All this is told in the pantomime which 
accompanies most Indian singing. 

“Sometimes it is necessary to stay 
with the Indians for days and await his 
pleasure. Then, when he once gives his 
consent to making records, one works 
fast and furiously. One can take more 
records in a night than ten composers 
can use up in their life-times, and we 
still only know our little part of Indian 
folk-lore and music. Anyone interested 
can procure much material on the sub- 
ject from bulletins which may be se- 


Thurlow Lieurance’s Researches in Indian Song , S 
Disclose Rich Material for Our Composers z 


cured through Congressmen. 

“Several years ago I was in Taos 
near Christmas time and witnessed the 
fire dance ceremony to the sun god. 
Just at this time of the year the sun 
seems to hesitate on its way South. The 
Indians at Tao have been isolated from 
civilization and live the same lives now 
as their ancestors did centuries ago. 
The pueblos there are seven stories 
high, and during this ceremony the In- 
dians kept fires burning on the tops of 
them. Watching these, they waved red 
blankets and 300 picked men_ singers 
sang in unison for hours while they 
waited for the sun god to come to them 
out of the sun. The sun priest kept in- 
toning the hymn to the god. 

“So far as I have observed there is 
very little systematic private instruction, 
but in many of the dances the children 
of the tribe are gathered in the middle 
and in that way they hear the melodies 
so as never to forget them. Little chil- 
dren of six and seven years often catch 
them very easily. Some of the Indians’ 
singing is done with surprising expres- 
sion. In the eagle dance, for example, 






the soaring of the eagle as he flies from 
rock to crag is illustrated by wonder- 
fully pianissimos rising to astonishing 
fortes. 

“Strangely, too, all Indian music be- 
gins high and ends low. The climax of 
the song comes first, then the tune trails 
off to the bottom of the scale. The 
choral songs start out crisply and with 
energy and always on a high note. 

“The time is coming when American 
composition will all be tinted with In- 
dian melodies. There is as much mate- 
rial here for use—much more, indeed— 
than Liszt or Brahms used in their 
Hungarian dances and rhapsodies. But 
it has always been my teaching that 
these themes should not be dragged into 
musical composition for any other than 
musical use. They should be idealized 
and presented in a way which does not 
destroy their original flavor. Unless 
the composer can see the beauties of 
them he had better not attempt to make 
use of them. Indian melodies should be 
able to stand on their own musical 
merit or should not stand at all.” 

(All rights reserved.) 





TEATRO ESPANOL’S 
INAUGURAL IS HELD 


Vives’s “‘Maruxa’”’ Is Part of An 
Over-Protracted and Singular 
Program 


At some ungodly hour last Sunday 
morning the inaugural performance of 
the new Teatro Espanol (ensconced at 
the Park Theater), which had started 
somewhere around eight-thirty the pre- 
ceding Saturday evening, came to an end 
and hundreds of Spaniards and near- 
Spaniards finished a mad debauch of en- 
thusiasm. Several scores of others did 
not await the conclusion of the lavish 
ceremonies, but withdrew about the time 
Saturday turned into Sunday, content 
that enough was enough and complete- 
ness sometimes too much. Whoever it 
was who concocted the opening bill took 
temporary leave of his judgment when 
he started it off with a thing called 
“Maruxa,” described as a comic opera 
and reputed very successful in Spanish 
countries. “Maruxa” is undoubtedly one 
of the most bewildering affairs ever put 
forward even in this town in the much- 
tortured name of entertainment. And 
the manner of its presentation was sec- 
ond not even to the quality of the work 
itself. ‘“Maruxa” having been played to 
a finish after several hours of labor there 
followed the other feature of the evening, 
a revue in three parts called “Cielo Es- 
panol”—a kind of Hispanic Ziegfeld 
“Follies” with songs, dances and vaude- 
ville features of many sorts and condi- 
tions. A detailed inspection of its as- 
sorted wonders cannot be given here. 
The present writer left long before the 
close, following a perfectly laudable de- 
sire to be home before daylight. He is 
able to chronicle conscientiously, never- 
theless, that the early parts of “Spanish 
Heaven” bear a modified resemblance to 
our dainty Winter Garden frolics. 

The leading artist of the Spanish The- 
ater (of which the distinguished Andres 
P. de Segurola is president) is Ramon 
Blanchart, a baritone eminent in the 
ranks of the defunct Boston Opera Com- 
pany. He assumed stellar duties in 
“Maruxa,” where he was a portly shep- 
herd. Mr. Blanchart has his good qual- 
ities and they seemed magnified last week 
by contrast with the fearful and won- 
derful doings of the other actors—Ade- 
lina Vehi, Isabel Marqueti, Miguel San- 
tacana and Leopoldo Legoretta—whose 
singing and acting were things to be pre- 
served in the museums of the memory. 
“Maruxa” was written by Luis Pascal 
Frutos. The music is by Amadeo Vives, 
head of the Orféo Catala, whence Kurt 
Schindler gets those interesting Spanish 
works for the Schola Cantorum. The 
Vives music is tiresome, nondescript 
stuff, with nothing perceptibly Span- 
ish about it, though it might have pro- 
duced a better impression if adequately 
sung and played by a decent orchestra. 
The opera consists of interminable solos, 
duets and ensemble pieces. There is no 
action and only a ballet and a thunder- 
storm (which happen concurrently) are 
conceded by way of relief. Nor is it easy 





to gather what all these stout and per- 
spiring persons are so mercilessly sing- 
ing about. A synopsis in the program told 
something of a shepherd and shepherdess 
who “love each other but know it not,” 
of intercepted love letters, disguises and 
so forth, none of which greatly mattered. 
One knew the main issues were pastoral, 
anyway, for unwilling sheep were sev- 
eral times piloted across the stage and 
a tender lambkin held in an inverted 
position every quarter of an hour or so 
by almost every member of the cast. 
Its protesting “ba-a-s’”’ and general re- 
calcitrancy delighted the cynic heart 
more even than the strains of Vives’s 
music or the propulsive vocalism of the 
singers. 

Judging by the applause of the Span- 
ish element in the house, the occasion 
was a howling triumph. And it is for 
this element, primarily, that the Teatro 
Espanol operates. B. Fv. F. 


MUSIC MEN TO BOOST 
VICTORY LIBERTY LOAN 


Allied Industries Hold Meeting, at 
Which Dr. Derby Makes 
Stirring. Address 


Col. Richard Derby, M:D., son-in-law 
of the late Col. Theodore Roosevelt, was 
the chief speaker at a conference of the 
Allied Musical Trades Committee of the 
Liberty Loan Committee on April 18 at 
the Pennsylvania Hotel in New York. 
Colonel Derby served in France as a 
member of the Second Division. After 
telling of his experiences in the St. 








Mihiel and Champagne sectors, the 
speaker said: 
“The boys are coming back from 


Europe more thoroughly alive and more 
ambitious than when they went away 
and with a greater desire to make good 
and a keener interest in the Government. 
Thank God! The terms ‘German-Amer- 
ican,’ ‘French-American’ and ‘Irish- 
American’ are gone. The boys are com- 
ing back Americans—first, last and all 
the time. 

“We must be prepared to direct and 
guide these young men. There is one 
way that you can do it and that is by 
backing up the Government to the limit 
by buying Victory Notes. It makes no 
difference whether you agree with the 
principles of the Administration or not. 
The loan is not a party issue.” 


C. C. Conway, chairman of the com- 
mittee, presided and about sixty commit- 
teemen were present. Dr. Derby’s words 
aroused them to a high state of enthu- 
siasm and their applause grew even 
greater when the chairman paid a trib- 
ute to Colonel Roosevelt and his four 
soldier sons. 

M. K. Parker, of the Advisory Trades 
Committee of the Rainbow Division, ex- 
plained to the committeemen the opera- 
tion of the loan and the details of the 
note issue. The quota for the musical 
division was set at $2,750,000. After 
his talk the committeemen decided to 
hold a mass meeting at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on the evening of April 
28. They expect that many musical stars 
will join with the speakers in drawing a 
crowd to buy notes. 

Among those attending the meeting 
were Loudon Charlton, representing the 
National Association of Musical Man- 
agers; Edward Ziegler of the Metro- 
politan Opera House and J. M. Priaulx, 
representing the music publishers. 





HAVANA SEASON SOON BEGINS 





Cubans Eager for Bracale Opening on 
May 5—Lazaro Central Figure 


HAVANA, CuBA, April 11.—Adolfo 
Bracale will open his second opera sea- 
son at the National Theater in Havana 
on May 5. A chief figure in his com- 
pany this year will be Hipolito Lazaro, 
already a favorite in Havana, where he 
made his first big success three year: 
ago before appearing in New York. 
There will be only six subscription per- 
formances. The response of music-lovers 
has been gratifying and a major part of 
the boxes and choice seats has alread) 
been taken for the season. 

Among the singers are to be Hipolito 
Lazaro, Roberto Cambioni and Giusepp« 
Salvati, tenors; Giuseppe Danise and 
Carlos Polese, baritones; Giovanni Mar 
tino, Enso Lozano and Giuseppe La 
Puma, bassos, and Albertica Cassani, 
Anna Fitziu, Juanita Caracciolo, Rosin: 
Zotti and Ada Paggi, sopranos. Guer 
rieri, Bovi and Ferrer will direct. 

Lazaro will sing in “Rigoletto” on th: 
opening night. The programs for th 
remaining six nights have not yet bee! 
selected, but it is likely that “Tosca,” 
“Bohéme” and “Puritani” will be amon 
the operas chosen. E. F. O’B. 








Words by 

JOYCE KILMER, A.E-F. 

Killed in action, July 30,1918 
I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree, 


A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the sweet earth’s flowing breast. 


A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray, 
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Thousands are being planted as memorials to our fallen heroes 


TREES 


THE HOUSE DEVOTED TO THE PROGRESS OF AMERICAN MUSIC i] 


Music by | 
CARL HAHN 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair. 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain, 
Who intimately lives with rain. 
Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 


A Song of Unusual Beauty 
A SUCCESS 
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International Ideals to Rule Programs, Says Monteux, 
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New Conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 

















Music of No Nation Will Be Exploited at the Expense of Another's, Declares Director in An- 
nouncing His Artistic Credo—French School Needs No Propaganda, He Avers—Admires 
Russians’ Art and Pays His Respects to Wagner’s Genius—Finds Puccini “‘Second-Rate’”’ 
—Wants Europe to Give Hearing to American Works | 


By CLARE PEELER 
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O two people could be imagined more 
different in type than Pierre Mon- 
teux, the new conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and Henri Rabaud, 


the retiring conductor. Except for the 
charming Gallic courtesy that dis- 
tinguishes them both, they seem at op- 
posite mental poles. Rabaud is tall, 
slender, grizzled; Monteux is_ short, 
dark, plump. Monteux is vivacious to 
the sparkling point; Rabaud, reserved 
to the utmost. The one suggests the 
scholar by his stoop, his dreamy grav- 
ity, the care with which he brings out 
his few words; the other is the man of 
affairs crossed with the musician, the 
man of family, the man who knows and 
loves his fellows; the man of enthusi- 
asms that are yet balanced by good 
sense and that are rendered especially 


attractive by a most winning manner. 
One could not imagine M. Rabaud as 
making enemies; one could not fancy 
M. Monteux as making any but friends. 
The warmth and grace of the South of 
France, from which he derives his de- 
scent (his parents are Marseillaise) in- 
form M. Monteux’s ready smiling speech 
with a spontaneity all their own. 

Yet is he ill described if you think 
him one without strong views, one who 
veers to the wind of others’ opinion. 
Ask him what he thinks of “Pagliacci” 
or of the works of Puccini and see the 
devotee’s indignation in his musician’s 
eye. But if you expect any chauvinistic 
prejudices to narrow his kindly and 
broad view of life and of art, again you 
will be mistaken. Ask him what he 
thinks of Wagner’s works and see what 
this man, French to the tips of his art- 
ists’ fingers, has to say on that subject. 

It was most unfortunate that the 
seribe’s arrival had coincided, “through 
my forgetfulness,” M. Monteux said 
most amiably, with that of some in- 
timate friends who were gathered to do 
honor to the Boston Symphony’s new 
conductor at a luncheon. And yet it 
was fortunate, too. For one gets a 
view, perhaps otherwise unattainable, of 
a man’s capabilities in the line of pa- 
tience and tact in dealing with others 
when he is measuring up to the task of 
keeping his friends pacified as they 
wait for their congratulations and their 
lunch, smiling on a little daughter who 
comes to the door with an emphatic if 
low-voiced, “Mais, papa, le déjeuner de- 
vient froid!” appeasing a lady who de- 
manded him “at the telephone” for the 
obvious reason of conveying the same 
information; and giving his views on 
certain current musical topics, all at 
one and the same time. These be such 
times as try men’s souls; and M. Mon- 
teux came out of the ordeal as amiably 
unruffled as when he first smilingly 
greeted the scribe in his hall. Nor did 
anything in his simple, gracious man- 
ner indicate exultation over the fact 
that he has won the $20,000 prize for 
which half the orchestral conductors of 
the United States and some of Europe 
have been striving for months past. 
That he was pleased with the avenue 
opening before him was obvious; but no 
assumptions of any kind disfigured his 
attitude. 

Two impressions remain strongly 
with one after a talk with M. Monteux; 
the one already referred to, his charm 
and kindliness of manner; the other the 
catholicity of his musical outlook. Out- 
Side of reasons of personality pur et 
simple, this catholicity obviously has its 
rise in the versatility of his artistic ex- 
perience. 

As he remarked yesterday, “I suppose 
that I have conducted every kind of 
music there is. to conduct.” As cen- 
ductor of the Colonne concerts and of 
the Casino at Paris, he directed the giv- 
ing of symphonic and oratorio music; 
in the same capacity at the Paris Opéra, 











the Théatre des Champs-Elysées, Cov- 
ent Garden, Berlin, Vienna and Buda- 
pest, he gained operatic experience, to 
which he added at the Metropolitan Op- 
era House, where he has _ condueted 
IF'rench opera since 1917. As conductor 
of the Russian Ballet on four tours he 
has specialized in ballet music with 
notable success. 


Prefers Symphonic Form 


“Of all, I prefer the symphonic form, 
in that it is purest music,” he said. “In 
opera, you have what you call the acces- 
sories—not? But the symphony, it is 
music and only music. 

“No,” in response to a question, “I 
cannot say to you which or whose works 
I prefer; Bach, Mozart, Saint-Saéns, 
Beethoven I have played and I love all 
their symphonies. I like all the good 
music. That is why I care less for op- 
era; because so much of the opera music 
caters to the popular taste, for example, 
like ‘Pagliacci.’ A-ah!” 


He shuddered dramatically; then 
laughed at himself. 
“Puccini? Mais oui; second rate, 


also. Facile; you know what I mean? 
Easy to play; easy to listen to; easy to 
have applauded. It is music for the 
public; me, I like music for the must- 
cians.” : 

“And shall you hold to that Ydea in 
your programs? 

“But I have not yet planned; so many 
things have to be considered. Only one 
thing is sure—the public is not the same 
for concert as one has for opera, and 
the Boston public is well used to the 
best. So I shall hope to give them of 
the very best, of all countries.” 

“Wagner, for instance? You like his 


music?” 
“But yes!” His face glowed. “Yes, 
madame, immensely I like his musie. 


I have often given it. Perhaps for a 
while yet, if the feeling of the public is 
against it for other reasons, it may not 
be best to do so; that is all to be ascer- 
tained. But it is great music; it will 
always be great music and as such it 
will one day again take its place.” 

“You gave concerts in’ Paris exclu- 
sively of modern music at one time, did 
you not?” 

“Yes, and I am very fond of it in 
some forms; but there the conditions 
were different. There were five orches- 
tras in Paris at the time, all drawing 
great houses. On Sunday afternoons, 
figure to yourself, five great orchestras 
played in different halls at two in the 
afternoon. So, one of them, you see, 
could make its program just only of the 
modern. Now, with the Boston orches- 
tra it is different. It has what you call 
monopoly; so its programs must be 
broad; they must not only be of modern 
but of classic; not of French music 
alone, nor of Italian, nor of Russian, 
nor of American. There must be some 
of all.” 


His Friendship with Saint-Saéns 


An excellent signed photograph of 
Saint-Saéns, on the piano that takes up 
all one side of the conductor’s study, at- 
tracted the writer’s eye just then, and 
we spoke of the aged composer’s great 
attainments and his strong personality. 
It appeared that M. Monteux and the 
“Grand Old Man” of French music are 
intimate friends, as well as associates in 
art, and the younger man greatly ad- 
mires the older. 

“T conducted his last concert in Paris, 
just before the war,” he remarked. “We 
gave his ‘La Lyre et la Harpe,’ and 
Saint-Saéns was his own organist. He 
was not at all satisfied with the organ- 
ist chosen and he said, ‘I will play the 
organ myself, me—but who shall con- 
duct?’ So (it was at rehearsal) a 
friend of mine said, ‘Monteux is in the 
audience.’ At once he demands that I 
come to the stand—I conduct. Voila! 
I have conducted much of Saint-Saéns— 
‘La Princesse Jeune,’ ‘Phryne,’ ‘Henry 
VIII.’ But of his operas I like ‘Samson 


et Dalila.” It is to me his 
work, almost pure melody.” 

“There has been no great musical 
work growing out of the war, in France 
at least,” M. Monteux said regretfully 
in answer to a question. “Nor will 
there be for some time, I believe. Men’s 
minds have been on other things. One 
writes you know, to an occasion and one 
cannot be equal to the occasion as it 
has been in France these four years.” 

“Have you ever composed, M. Mon- 
teux?” 

All the gayety left his dark eyes and 
amusement dominated them. He leaned 
toward me confidentially, finger up. 


Own Works “In a Box” 


“Yes, indeed. I have composed many 
things. And do you know where they 
are, those compositions? In a big box, 
tied up tight with string. And they will 
never see the sun, I promise you.” 

“But why?” it was demanded. 

“Because, I tell you why; I play too 
much other people’s music to write any 
more my own. Not since fifteen years 
ago, when I composed for the last time, 
have I written anything. For I believe 
that a man can only have one career, 


greatest 


and that mine is to conduct. I will 
always be conductor.” 
The little daughter knocked at the 


door just then and was dismissed with a 
few gentle words and a smile. 

“You find the personal equation a 
very strong factor in conducting, do you 
not, M. Monteux?” he was_ asked. 
“What is an orchestra, a democracy or 
an autocracy?” 

He laughed. 

“Both,” he responded. “It must seem 
a democracy but really be an autocracy. 
You must be altogether en rapport with 
your men, but they must really look to 
you absolutely. Only to draw out their 
best from them, you understand. One 
does not love to give orders for the or- 
ders’ sake, but only to get results.” 

He seemed as he spoke an epitome of 
that remarkable nation whose foremost 
quality has always been the ability to 
influence others, while always respeci- 
ing the individuals’ liberty. So one 
could not imagine this smiling, vivacious 
little man ever descending to be auto- 
cratic; but one could readily perceive 
how his personality could arouse in 
others enthusiasm for that music which 
so evidently rules his life. 


Admires Russian School 


Presently we spoke of the Russian 
school and Mr. Monteux expressed his 
admiration for the works of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, of Borodine and of Strav- 
insky. 

“So many material difficulties have 
interfered with presenting Russian op- 
era,” he said regretfully. “People won- 
der why more are not given; but you 
see it needs more than the composer and 
the librettist; more even than the arti- 


ists. Not so with the giving of their 
orchestral music; I look forward to 
that.” 


His eyes were bright with pleasure at 
the thought. 

“It will be my hope to include all 
kinds of good music, even American,” 
he added with a laugh. “France ought 
to hear some of your composers, by the 
way; wou have several that should be 
known in Europe. Loeffler, Carpenter, 
four or five others are well worthy to 
be heard; some have been. Then I will 
seek out and bring over some good con- 
cert music from Italy. That is a side 
of her musical development that has 
been so much ignored, for the operatic 
always receives the emphasis. There 
are a number of young Italian com- 
posers of whom I hear good things said, 
as well hs the older ones whose works I 
shall hope to bring forward.” 

We spoke of his departure for France 
on May 1, to see his aged parents. “My 
father is eighty-four; my mother sev- 
enty,” he said, with piide and the true 
French touch of filial devotion. ‘Then 
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after | have seen them I come to Bos- 
ton, in September.” 

Another whispered colloquy at the 
door. “Have a_ heart,” ordered the 
scribe to herself, and tried to make her 
adieux at once, though the courtesy of 
M. Monteux denied the slightest incom- 
moding by these conflicting claims. But 
first— 

*“TIs there anything you would espe- 
cially like to say for publication, M. 
Monteux?” 


Not Making Propaganda 


“Yes,” he said, unexpectedly and 
earnestly. “This: In playing French 
music I will not make French propa- 
ganda. You understand; Rabaud, Mes- 
sager and I, we have been brought up 
in France; it is our country; we nat- 
urally love and we play the music of 
our country. But not to make propa- 
ganda for it; that would be stupid. 
Irench music is great enough not to 
need any; and you Americans know and 
love the French music already. I shall. 
not play French music because it is 
I’'rench music, you understand, although 
I love it. But I shall play the best mu- 
sic of every nation.” 

And on a note so high, so broad, so 
free from artistic or other prejudice, it 
was most fitting that the interviewer 
with one who seems so thoroughly to 
represent what is finest in the French 
nature, musical and otherwise, should 
close. 





Sistine Chapel Quartet Will Visit United 
States Next Fall 


Four soloists from the Sistine Chapel 
choir of the Vatican, Rome, will make a 
concert tour of this country next season. 
Alexander Gabrielle, soprano; Luigi Gen- 
tile, contralto; Izio Cecchini, tenor, and 
Mariano Dado, bass, will make up the 
quartet and Albert Cammetti, one of the 
precentors of the choir, will act as accom- 
panist. The tour will begin with a con- 
cert at Carnegie Hall on Sept. 14, and 
its bookings are being made by the Wolf- 
sohn Musical Bureau. The venture has 
no connection, it is announced, with the 
proposed visit of the whole Sistine 
Chapel choir to this country. 


Vera Curtis Sings at Bridgeport Church 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., April 14.—Vera 
Curtis, who has again signed a contract 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company 
for next season, was the soloist at the 
United Church last night, when she sang 
La Forge’s “Before the Crucifix.’”” Miss 
Curtis is the daughter of Mrs. John C. 
Curtis of this city. 
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Easton Wins a Signal Triumph 
in Metropolitan’s Final Week 





Closing Week Features American Diva as ‘‘Fiora’’ in ““Tre Re” 
—Choral Forces and Soloists Score in Good Friday 
Oratorio Performance—Caruso and Other Favorites Are 
Wildly Acclaimed on Last Appearances 





HE last performance this season of 
Montemezzo’s sublime little music 
tragedy, “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” took 
place on Friday night, the 18th, at the 
Metropolitan. Added interest attached 
to the event in that the rdéle of Fiora 
was sung for the first time by that thrice 
admirable soprano, Florence Easton. The 
latter took the place of Miss Muzio (who 
was attacked by a sudden indisposition) 
at what was almost literally the eleventh 
hour. We have it from a reliable quar- 
ter that Miss Easton perfected herself 
in the part in something like nine or 
ten hours, a notable feat of memory and 
musicianship. But those who are more 
than casually acquainted with this Eng- 
lish soprano’s art were in no wise sur- 
prised by her superb enactment of this 
subtle réle. Hers was a _ sensitively 
drawn, clear-colored portrait of the ill- 


fated Fiora. She grasped the big funda- 
mental qualities of Benelli’s character 
with the artist’s unerring instinct; her 
Fiora was equally as affecting as wife 
and woman. And in that unforgettable 
climax of that master-act, act II, she 
gave one of the grandest depictions that 
the writer has ever witnessed on the 
Metropolitan stage. Miss Easton’s con- 
ception of this act was from first to last 
supremely moving. It remains only to be 
said that she sang it beautifully, with 
a fine, delicate vocal quality—a quality 
that made one think, as it were, of a 
water-color translated into tonal values. 

Giovanni Martinelli, too, covered him- 
self with glory. This tenor advances 
steadily in his art and his interpretation 
of Avito was easily one of the best things 
he has done in New York. His work, 
in the second and third acts especially, 
was very fine indeed. 

We have already dispensed so many 
superlatives that it is difficult to find a 
fitting word to describe Mr. Didur’s 
Archibaldo. But the great Polish basso’s 
art is so familiar and his conception of 
this part so universally admired that it 
were superfluous to speak of it at length. 
As usual his reading was profoundly 
dramatic and poignant. Millo Picco was 
satisfying as the betrayed and bereft 
Manfredo. Moranzoni conducted excel- 
lently. 

The final curtain brought a remark- 
able demonstration from Mr. Martinelli’s 
admirers. The tenor was called before 
the curtain time and time again, nor 
would the faithful disperse until the 
lights began to go out. 

That “L’Amore” is one of the most 
popular works in the entire Metropolitan 
repertory was attested to eloquently by 
the thunderous and long continued ap- 
plause after act II. Occasionally a 
master-score outstrips the concoctions of 
time-servers in the public’s affections. 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re” seems to have 
done just that. B. R. 


Oratorio for Good Friday 


Observance of Good Friday at the 
Metropolitan took the form of an after- 
noon concert, at which Gounod’s “Gallia,” 
Palestrina’s “Missa Brevis” and Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater” were successively 
executed. A good-sized audience attended 
and if the atmosphere was not of devo- 
tion it was impregnated with much 
operatic enthusiasm, even the various 
sections of the Mass eliciting loud ap- 
plause. What would you have? Metro- 
politan gatherings are not given to devo- 
tional restraint unless they be those as- 
sembled for “Parsifal” purposes. That, 
however, is another matter. 

Chorusmaster Giulio Setti conducted all 
afternoon and let the orchestra have the 
time of its life, particularly in the noisy 
music of Rossini. Of-course the chorus 
sang everything most admirably even 
when working under full steam. Noth- 
ing is impossible to these wonderful 
Metropolitan choristers. Time has shown 
that they can make even Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony sound singable and 
they could probably do as much for the 
“Missa Solemnis.” What an oratorio 
society this organization would make if 
it suddenly decided to change its occupa- 


tion. But hence, impious’. thought! 
Opera, live forever! 
Gounod’s “Gallia” was selected for 


Good Friday purposes because much of it 
is based on Holy Week texts. The com- 
poser wrote it in sorrow after the 
Franco-Prussian war. Saint-Saéns, who 
enjoys the be-sugared musical religiosity 
of Gounod better even than “Faust” and 
“Romeo,” thinks well of it. Saint-Saéns, 
for all his critical discernment, some- 
times nurses curious affections. The 
“Gallia” cantata is a flatulent bore and 
the screaming final chorus, “Jerusalem 
Convertere,” suggests a sacred song of 
the “Palms” variety. Marie Sundelius 
sang the soprano solo beautifully, though 
sometimes engulfed by the torrent of 
choral and orchestral sounds that Mr. 
Setti unleashed. 

The “Short Mass” of Palestrina, done 
by a diminished chorus grouped about 
the organ console, sounded trebly beau- 
tiful and soothing. The singers knew it 
well, having sung it for the Friends of 
Music some weeks earlier. They shaded 
it exquisitely and pursued the luminous 
strands of counterpoint in a way that 
set the whole composition in lovely 
relief. But this is not music for an opera 
auditorium. 

The “Stabat Mater,” however, is, and 
it received a very full-blooded perform- 
ance. Rosa Ponselle, unable to appear, 
was replaced by Miss Sundelius, versed 
in oratorio accomplishments. Mme. 
Matzenauer was the contralto, Mr. 
Hackett the tenor, Mr. Mardones the 
bass. Mr. Hackett sang the “Cujus 
Animam” magnificently—better, indeed, 
by far than anything else since he came 
to the Metropolitan. Mr. Mardones’s 
tones seemed veiled in the “Pro Pec- 
catis,” but Mme. Matzenauer’s contribu- 
tions were quite superb. Miss Sundelius’ 
voice is not altogether of the dramatic 
metal necessary in the “Inflammatus,” 
and her high C did not o’ercrow the com- 
bined portentous noises of the orchestra 
and chorus. But at other moments her 
singing offered plenty to admire and 
showed finished artistry and rare taste. 

H. F. P. 
Caruso’s Farewell 


Caruso received a royal ovation from 
his host of admirers when he made his 
last appearance of the season at the 
Metropolitan on Thursday evening in a 
magnificent performance of “Aida.” 
After his famous solo in the first act, it 
seemed as though the audience would 
stop the performance for the time being 
with their applause, and at the close of 
the opera, although it was nearing the 
midnight hour, several hundreds of en- 
thusiasts crowded around the front of 
the stage and recalled him and Claudia 
Muzio time and again. 

Matzenauer was the Amneris, Claudia 
Muzio the Aida and Scotti the Amonasro. 
The rest of the cast included d’Angelo as 
the King, Henri Scott as Ramfis, Audisio 
as the Messenger and Lenora Sparkes 
as the Priestess. Miss Sparkes did some 
excellent singing off-stage in the closing 
scene of the first act. The incidental 
dances by Queenie Smith and the ballet 
were interesting and artistic. Mr. Mor- 
anzoni gave a delightful reading of the 
score. 

The atmosphere seemed to be elec- 
trically charged with enthusiasm, and 
each member of the cast rose to the occa- 
sion and gave abundantly of beautiful 
singing. The gorgeous settings contrib- 
uted an effect rarely, if ever, equalled at 
the Metropolitan. 

Muzio did her best singing of the eve- 
ning in the Nile Scene, and with Caruso 
and Scotti, was recalled ten or twelve 
times at the end of the act. D. L. L. 


Mme. Farrar’s Farewell 


The final matinée of the season took 
place on Saturday, when Farrar, Lazaro, 
Fornia, Scotti and the other familiar 
principals of the “Butterfly” cast pre- 
sented Puccini’s favorite opera. Mme. 
Iarrar was in unusually good voice and, 
with the other principals evoked at least 
a score of curtain calls. Finally some- 
one from the gallery shouted, “Viva la 
Geraldina!” Then Mme. Farrar made a 
speech, or rather, three speeches. 

Said Mme. Farrar “I want to tell you 


that I love to sing for you, and because 
I so love to sing for you I sometimes 
sing what I ought not to—when I am 
not well, when I am in poor voice. But 
I ae I will be able to sing for you until 
I die. 

A few moments later Mme. Farrar 
came out again, this time carrying her 
Pekinese spaniel. “This is not propa- 
ganda,” she declared, “but I want to tell 
you that I am going to California on be- 
half of the Victory Loan. We will do 
our bit and I hope you will do vours.” 

A few moments afterward Mme. Far- 
rar came out again. This time, to the 
amazement of everyone, she was accom- 
panied by her husband, Lou Tellegen. 
Mme. Farrar did not make a speech this 
time. Instead, she clasped her husband 
to her bosom and the couple kissed each 
other, to the great surprise of the audi- 
ence. 


“Barber of Seville’ Closes Season 


A house full of ready-to-be-enthusias- 
tic hearers greeted “The Barber of Se- 
ville” at the Saturday evening perform- 
ance, the season’s last, and their enthusi- 
asm was amply justified. The singers 
were in their best voice and the verform- 
ance as a whole one of excellence. As 
Almaviva, Charles Hackett deepened the 
fine impression he originally made in that 
role. Maria Barrientos repeated her suc- 
cesses as Rosina and de Luca was an in- 
imitable and mellow-voiced Figaro. Mal- 
atesa as Dr. Bartolo, Didur as Basilio 
and Marie Mattfeld as Berta, with Res- 
chighan as Fiorello added to the general 
excellence of the presentation. It was 
the fifth time the genial “Barber” had 
been heard during the season, and the 
demonstrations at the close were over- 
whelming. 

The Last “Mireille” 

The last performance of “Mireille” took 
place Wednesday evening of last week, 
with the usual cast. A large house ap- 
plauded Gounod’s pretty opera, which 
has been one of the pleasant features of 
the year. 





Band Sent by Pershing Arrives to Play 
for Loan Campaign 


The headquarters band of the A. E. F. 
arrived at Hoboken on the Von Steuben 
on April 18, having been sent to take 

art in the Victory Loan campaign. The 

and consists of three officers and 101 

enlisted men, recruited from combat 
troops after the signing of the armis- 
tice. It is under the leadership of Cap- 
tain Louis H. Fischer, son of Louis H. 
Fischer, who for forty years was the 
leader in Ford’s Theater, Baltimore. He 
went to France as a second lieutenant; 
later was promoted to a captaincy and 
detailed by General Pershing to organ- 
ize the band. The drum major is Willis 
S. Ross, formerly a flautist with Victor 
Herbert’s Band. Fred Smith, a clarin- 
etist, was formerly with the New York 
Symphony. 

Other New Yorkers in it are William 
D. O’Mara, Brooklyn, a former bugler in 
the old 69th Regiment; George Possell, of 
Brooklyn, who was a flautist in the New 
York Symphony’ Orchestra; Louis 
Schmidt, a former trombonist in Sousa’s 
Band; Jacob Grupp, a former member of 
the Palace Theater orchestra; Frank Ei- 
lena, oboist at the 44th Street Theater; 
Sergt. Carl Reisland, trumpeter of the 
New York Symphony, and John Hill, a 
clarinetist at the Strand Theater. 





Jeanne Gordon Is Latest American Addi- 
tion to Gatti’s Roster 


Among the latest recruits who will be 
on the roster of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company next season is a new Amer- 
ican singer, Jeanne Gordon, mezzo- 
soprano, who has been trained for grand 
opera by Romualdo Sapio, and has re- 
centy achieved marked success on tour 
in the réles of Ammneris and Azucena. 
Miss Gordon has also signed with An- 
tonio Scotti to sing leading mezzo rdéles 
during his imminent spring season, and 
has received offers to join the Bracale 
forces, which go to Havana afterward. 





Divorces Jacob Ginsburg, Vocal Teacher 


Justice Tierney of New York granted 
an interlocutory decree of divorce to Mrs. 
Tini Ginsburg in the Bronx Supreme 
Court on April 19. The defendant was 
Jacob Ginsburg, a vocal teacher, also 
known as Professor Bourg and Giacomo 
Ginsbourgh. Ginsburg did not attempt 
any defense beyond a general denial. 

His wife testified that Ginsburg enter- 
wat women in his studios in New 

ork. 


Vera Barstow, the American violinist, 
has just been engaged for the opening 
concert of the Ohio Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation Convention, when she will be 
heard in a joint recital with Cecil Fan- 
ning, baritone. The convention will be 
held at Akron, O., commencing June 3. 





7000 HAIL GATIT'S 
STARS IN ATLANTA 


Open What Promises to Be 
Greatest Week of Opera— 
Ponselle Triumphs 


(By Telegraph to MusicAL AMERICA] 


ATLANTA, GA.—April 21.—Atlanta’s 
annual season of Metropolitan opera was 
resumed to-night, when an audience of ap- 
proximately 7000 persons heard Caruso 
and Rosa Ponselle in Verdi’s “La Forza 
del Destino,” the first of seven perform- 
ances of the week. The audience was 
doubtless the most brilliant Atlanta has 
ever known. 


In addition to being a “Caruso Night,” 
the opera brought the Atlanta premiére 
in opera of Rosa Ponselle, who promptly 
won a place as a leading favorite. De- 
spite the fact that her throat had trou- 
bled her slightly since she reached At- 
lanta, Miss Ponselle’s voice was all that 
could be desired and worthy of the high- 
est praise. Her first aria brought her 
an ovation. Following her aria at the 
end of the second act she was forced to 
take something like a dozen bows. She 
was at the crest of her powers in her 
“Pace, Pace Mio Dio” solo. 

Caruso’s appearance was the signal for’ 
an ovation. His “O Te Che In Seno Agli 
Angeli” was perfect, as was his entire 
performance. The baritone and tenor 
duet between Caruso and De Luca evoked 
thunderous applause. 

Gennaro Papi conducted. 

All hotels are filled to overflowing and 
the seat sale already makes it practically 
certain that the present week will be the 
greatest in point of attendance that At- 
lanta has ever known. Visitors are here 
from States as far distant as Colorado.. 
All seats are sold for “Martha,” in which 
Caruso will sing Thursday afternoon, 
and also for the Saturday night double 
bill, “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagli- 
acci,” in which Caruso and Ponselle ap- 
pear. LINTON K. STARR. 








SYMPHONY FOR ROCHESTER 


Arthur Alexander Will Conduct Orches- 
tra of Ninety Musicians Next Year 


Announcement is made this week that 
Rochester, N. Y., is to have a permanent 
symphony orchestra of ninety men and 
that this organization will be perfected 
within the coming year and will give its 
first public concert at the dedication of 
the new concert hall, seating 3500 per- 
sons, to be ready for concerts and re- 
citals in the fall of 1920. 

Arthur Alexander, well known in the 
profession in this country and in Europe, 
will be the conductor. It is significant 
that Mr. Alexander will be the only na- 
tive American conductor of a symphony 
orchestra of this size. 

George Eastman of Rochester will 
back the new enterprise financially, as 
he has the Eastman School of Music of 
the University of Rochester, with which 
Mr. Alexander is also connected. The 
new concert hall is being built by Mr. 
Eastman. This activity will give a great 
impetus to musical development in 
Rochester. 








Present New Laparra Work 


A new work, “A Basque Sunday,” by: 


Laparra, for orchestra and piano, was the 
feature of the twenty-second concert of 
the Boston Symphony in Boston on Apri! 
18. A bold, pungent works is this sym- 
phonic poem of Mr. Laparra, reflexing in 
its strongly individual orchestration the 
vivid life in the Biscayan country. Made 
up of four folk songs, the first, “Towards 
the Church,” is a curious mixture of lit- 
urgy and sensuality. The “Game of Pe- 
lote,” which follows, is a _ boisterous 
scherzo, a unique combination of a bas- 
soon theme combined with the violin and 
piano. “Before a White House” has a 
haunting quality in its romantic passages 
for the strings alone. “At the Feast,’” 
the finale, brings out all the tempting 
rhythms of the Spanish dance and 
abounds in gorgeous, vibrating color. 
Mr. Laparra’s playing helped in giving a 
forceful premiére to a work which met 
with immediate favor, and the audience 
in recalling Mr. Laparra again and again 
recognized his splendid contribution to 
the music of Spain. 

The rest of the program included the 
Franck Symphony in D Minor given by 
request, Glinka’s “Kamarinskaya” and 
Weber’s Overture to “Der Freischutz’”’ 
and Rabaud as usual entered into close: 
communion with the beauties of each 
writer. 
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Dear MuSsICAL AMERICA: 

A correspondent writing “from the 
mountains” tells me that I cannot con- 
ceive how much your paper is appre- 
ciated in the small communities, where 
there are musicians who very seldom 
have the time or the means to go to the 
larger cities to hear the best that comes 
along. a 

My correspondent also says that it is 
an inspiration to read of the work and 
the propaganda for more and better 
musical conditions, and especially how 
consoling it is to realize that the business 
men are beginning to take an interest in 
music as something deserving their at- 
tention as a vital factor. 

Now this good lady who writes me says 
that she lives in a small town in the 
Middle West, where they have started to 
build an auditorium and the business 
men are going to work to bring good 
music to their community. Incidentally, 
however, she writes of some matters 
which, being of a representative charac- 
ter, may well deserve attention. 

She says that in her town there was a 
young man who had a good voice, which 
he had not used except occasionally to 
sing for his friends. Then he was per- 
suaded to go to Europe and study, as he 
was told that that was the only place 
where he could get a really good musical 
education. When he started he was about 
thirty-five years old, and so his voice 
was not capable of any particular de- 
velopment. After two years of study he 
came back and rented a studio. He could 
not play his own accompaniments and 
had not much knowledge of music. What 
he did to his pupils, under the conditions, 
may be imagined, 

‘hat, however, was not the end of the 
story. Someone with more enterprise 
than discretion made him believe that he 
was a tenor. So back he went to Europe 
for another season. Having some money, 
he found a teacher who was ready to 
gratily his amoition to learn some tenor 
songs and some operatic tenor roles. 
Atter this the gentleman, with a stock of 
songs, arias and recitatives, returned to 
this country and started to teach. He 
got lots of pupils, especially some young 
American giris with good voices. The 
result was, of course, that the disasters 
which involved ruined voices, discouraged 
pupils, multiplied in number as he went 
along. 

Then my correspondent tells me of an- 
other case, where a man who was em- 
ployed in a store, but greatly interested 
in music, who had a good voice, and as 
time went along was given a part in the 
local presentation of some music. He 
interested a lady, who insisted that he 
should take his savings out of the bank 
and go to Boston. To Boston he went, 
studied three months with a well-known 
teacher, which was all right and com- 
mendable. He came back and got a good 
church position. But he had the brains 
to go back to the store at the same time, 
as he had to earn money for wife and 
child. Unfortunately, some dear good 
soul told him that he could make more 
money if he took a studio and taught 
such knowledge as he got in the three 
months in Boston. As he was well liked 
in his town, he soon had lots of students, 
who were. getting along, like the lady 
with the triplets, as well as can be ex- 
pected, under the circumstances. 


Another instance is related. In a near- 
by town a man who had taken part in a 
cantata, which seems to have enabled 
him to acquire the position of song leader 
in a camp, but who had not much voice 
or musical knowledge and who had never 
had more than a season or two of tuition, 
set himself up as a master of singing. 

These cases multiply, especially in the 
interior cities. The result is deplorable. 
But it should be remembered that all the 
time the musical knowledge and culture 
and musical standards are growing, and 
that while there may be in many of the 
smaller cities instances, and perhaps 
many of them, such as my correspondent 
relates, at the same time those who can 
go back.a few decades can contrast the 
present with the past and rejoice at the 
wonderful progress we have made. 

One of the great causes of trouble is 
that so many of our young people, in 
their ambition to get ahead quickly, ac- 
cept the statements of so-called teachers 
without even the slightest attempt at 
verifying the claims that are made. So 
they rush ahead, take a season or two’s 
lessons with some incompetent man or 
woman, and then go out to enable those 
who decry our musical knowledge and 
culture to point to them as standing in- 
stances of our musical ignorance and our 
general lack of culture. 

* * * 


Winifred Byrd is a young American 
pianist of unquestioned talent and dis- 
tinct temperament. As in the case of 
Arthur Rubinstein, I wonder what she 
thought when she read the newspaper re- 
ports of her recent recital at Aeolian 
Hall? The criticisms varied all the way 
from superlative praise down to cutting 
and sarcastic comment on her shortcom- 
ings. She evidently struck Huneker of 
the Times pretty hard, for he found that 
her greatest charm was the musical ele- 
ment in her playing, which in his judg- 
ment would cloak a multitude of technical 
defects. 

“With this musical element,” says 
Huneker, “she might even play without 
brains. There are so many hen-minded 
pianists of several sexes who scramble 
over a piano aimlessly, as a chicken with- 
out a head.” 

According to Huneker: “Miss Byrd’s 
readings are logical, her phrasing praise- 
worthy, her command of color discreet, 
tasteful, admirable, and her various 
touches penetratingly musical, and with 
all her precision, her style is large. Much 
of this is credited, by the bye, to the fact 
that she lived and worked in the tremen- 
dous neighborhood of that Valkyr of the 
keyboard, Teresa Carreno.” 

Vernon of the Tribune considered the 
lady “an artist of talent, distinctly su- 
perior to the average run of pianists.” 
He credited her with a fluent, even brill- 
iant technique, a keen intelligence and 
impeccable taste.” 

Rawling of the Evening World; who 
is very catholic in his opinions, was en- 
thusiastic to the extent that “no longer 
can there be a doubt of Miss Byrd’s 
place among the great ones of her pro- 
fession.” 

Max Smith of the American said that 
the applause given the lady was a “sin- 
cere and deserved expression of enjoy- 
ment for good music well played.” 

Finck of the Evening Post credited her 
with playing Brahms’s B Minor Rhap- 
sody “to the complete satisfaction of the 
Brahmsites present, and they are hard to 
please.” And then Finck referred to 
Miss Byrd in the following terms: 

“Salem, Ore., is the headquarters of 
loganberry juice, which is sweeter and 
more flavory than grape juice, and is des- 
tined to replace the sweet vintage wines. 
The same Salem is the home of Winifred 
Byrd, who gave a piano recital in Aeolian 
Hall yesterday afternoon. There were 
times when her tone had the real logan- 
berry quality, particularly in ‘The Poet 
Speaks,’ the last and best number in 
Schumann’s ‘Scenes of Childhood.’ ” 

But, like the bad fairy in the story, 
the critic of the Sun put in the opinion 
that “Miss Byrd’s art showed no signifi- 
cant development beyond the stage in 
which it was previously disclosed,” and 
that while the young woman played with 
“much earnestness of purpose,” there 
was “no great resource in technique.” 
“Her passages were sometimes blurred 
and her tone was generally dry. Of in- 
sight or warmth of expression she showed 
little. Her audience was both numerous 
and kind, but this statement has to be 
made about so many audiences that it 
seems to possess no deep value.” 

And there you have it! 

Now, what is Miss Byrd to do? In the 
first place, I suggest that she console 
herself with the fact that the majority 
of her criticisms were more than favor- 
able. In the next place, she can also con- 
sole herself by the fact that criticism is 
not an exact science. It simply expresses 
the individual opinions of men who are 
more or less able, conscientious, but in 
the course of time become somewhat 


blasé, tired, hypercritical, so that it is a 
wonder that they maintain anything like 
the power of appreciation that they have. 
In the end, too, the average young artist 
is more liable to learn something from 
adverse criticism than from favorable 
notice, which is very apt to spoil them 
and give them what is commonly called 
a “big head.” 

In any event, she has received enough 
approval to be able to go on, persevere, 
fight it through. Let her remember that 
the artist does not exist, and never did, 
nor did a composer ever exist, who 
pleased everybody. To be sure, some of 
those men who were abused in their time 
have won out, but how much the praise 
which is lavished upon them to-day can 
help them now that they sleep in the 
grave, is a question not easily answered. 

* * * 


There seems to be no truth in the cur- 
rent report to the effect that Reginald 
De Koven, recently the accredited music 
critic of the New York Herald, had been 
requested to resign on account of his atti- 
tude to the Metropolitan Opera House, 
for which the Herald, certainly under 
past managements, was considered to be 
the official organ. 

Paul Morris, a critic of recognized abil- 
ity and a man of culture and worth, has 
returned to the Herald staff, and so has 
taken Mr. De Koven’s place. Mr. Morris, 
you remember, was one of the many 
newspaper men who volunteered for the 
war in the earlier days. Mr. Morris is 
now doing not only the dramatic work, 
but such musical work as remains to be 
done to finish up the short period before 
the musical season closes. 

This gives me the opportunity to re- 
peat what I said some time ago, namely, 
that while there were occasions when I 
scarcely agreed with Mr. De Koven, at 
the same time his general attitude has 
been particularly fair, his work conscien- 
tious, and his writing of such a nature 
as would be appreciated by the large 
number of people who are not particu- 
larly interested in the niceties of musical 
criticism but want a fair and unbiased 
opinion with regard to matters musical, 
in which they may be interested in a 
general but not scientific manner. 

Many of Mr. De Koven’s articles were 
informing and of that constructive char- 
acter which, to my thinking, should be 
the determining factor in such writing. 
De Koven is said to be a¢tively engaged 
in composing an opera on the subject of 
Rip Van Winkle, for which his former 
collaborator in “The Canterbury Pil- 
grims,” Percy Mackaye, is writing the 
libretto. The subject is a good one and 
should commend itself far more to the 
average American audience than the 
“Canterbury Pilgrims,” which belongs to 
a past time, in which even the English 
themselves are not particularly inter- 
ested. The opera, when finished, is said 
to be sure of production by Campanini’s 
Chicago Opera Association. If it comes 
out as it is expected, a protégé of Enrico 
Caruso’s, who has been for some time 
studying with that redoubtable teacher, 
Mme. Gina Ciaperelli Viafora, may have 
the leading rédle. 


*- * * 


You remember that I took occasion to 
comment upon some statements made by 
Beryl Rubinstein, the young Russian 
pianist, who, by the bye, was born in 
this country, in a recent issue of the 
Florida Metropolis, a leading paper of 
Jacksonville, in which he stated that the 
American people are lacking in musical 
knowledge, appreciation and culture, and 
always would be. So, you see, he prophe- 
sied for the future even. In the inter- 
view he also stated that you had to go 
to Europe for a musical education, and 
wound up by paying a beautiful tribute 
to the Russians, from which nationality 
he is a descendant, and who have, accord- 
ing to him, the true musical spirit and 
feeling. 

I omitted to say at the time that what 
real musical knowledge Mr. Beryl Rubin- 
stein possesses he got from that eminent 
Polish virtuoso and teacher, Alexander 
Lambert. And he got it in the United 
States. The reason that he and Lambert 
separated was because Mr. Lambert, with 
the feeling of a true artist, objected to 
Mr. RuBinstein’s continuing to play in 
public, after he had made a considerable 
success at his début at the Metropolitan, 
on the ground that he needed at least two 
or three more ygars of serious study. 

Then Mr. Beryl Rubinstein went to 
Berlin, where he studied with an un- 
known teacher, with the result that when 
he came back he had not only shown that 
he had made no advance, but that he had 
not profited by the splendid foundation 
eM Mr. Lambert had given him. 

It all goes to show that had Mr. Rubin- 
stein been true to himself, to his own 
talent, and to the teacher who gave him 
the basis on which he is to-day winning 
some measure of success, he would have 
paid proper attention to Alexander Lam- 
bert and so have done honor to himself, 
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as well as to the country where he was 
born, namely, the United States, and 
would furthermore have shown what has 
long been my contention, that there are 
not only as good music teachers in this 
country as abroad, but, as the Irishman 
said, “a good deal better.” 
* * * 

In discussing the operatic situation 
with some friends recently, I found a dis- 
position to hold the management respon- 
sible for the exactions of the speculators 
in tickets. So far as the Metropolitan is 
concerned, the management there has 
made every effort to remedy the evil as 
far as it could. In fact, this was the 
reason why, some years ago, Mr. Otto H. 
Kahn, the chairman of the board of di- 
rectors, appointed John Brown as con- 
troller, to clear up the situation as far 
as possible. The difficulties in the way 
were found to be certain contracts with 
some of the large ticket offices, contracts 
which dated from the time of Henry E. 
Abbey’s consulship. Another difficulty 
which presented itself was disclosed when 
it was discovered that the public itself 
was speculating in tickets, namely, that 
there are people who subscribe for two 
seats for a certain number of perform- 
ances, use some of them, and give the 
rest, which they do not use, into the 
hands of speculators, and so reduce the 
expense of the performances which they 
themselves attend. 

In the course of the discussion, Cleo- 
fonte Campanini, the manager of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, came up for a 
good deal of criticism on account of the 
exorbitant prices charged by the specula- 
tors for tickets to the Galli-Curci per- 
formances. Even those who were dis- 
posed to acquit him personally in the 
matter were inclined to criticize John 
Brown, who you know since he left the 
Metropolitan has been connected as busi- 
ness manager with the Chicago company 
season in this city. 

Now it may be well to clear this situa- 
tion up a bit and show how people who do 
not know the facts are apt to be unjust. 
So far as Mr. Campanini is concerned, 
he is a very rich man and does not have 
to.worry about petty graft with regard 
to tickets to some of his performances. 
Years ago Mr. Campanini was a fairly 
well-to-do man. Then when his brother, 
Italo, the celebrated tenor of the Maple- 
sonian period, died, he left his fortune 
to his brother Cleofonte. Mme. Campa- 
nini, a very fine, cultured and charming 
woman, by the bye, during the time she 
was prima donna, made considerable 
money, which it is understood she care- 
fully invested. Since then, too, Cleofonte 
has had a lucrative engagement, so that, 
wholly independent of his present posi- 
tion, he is a man estimated to be worth 
from a half to three-quarters of a million. 
So much for that. 
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So far as John srown is concerned, 
his many friends know that he is abso- 
lutely clean and avove board—in fact, it 
is an open secret that when he discovered 
that there was crookedness in the box 
office at the Lexington Avenue Opera 
House, he twice sent in his resignation. 
In fact, it was through John Brown that 
District Attorney Swann was able to ar- 
rest one of the parties who were really 
engaged in the operations by which it 
was impossible to buy a ticket at the box 
office for any of the Galli-Curci per- 
formances, but you could get them at the 
cigar store on the opposite. side of the 
street, where they were charging any old 
price. 

Some, while acquitting John Brown, 
put the responsibility up to Mr. Johnson, 
Mr. Campanini’s representative. Well, 
Johnson is a straight and honorable man, 
and also had absolutely nothing to do 
with the matter. 

The evidence would go to show that it 
was certain persons in the box office, one 
of whom you remember was arrested, and 
who were part of the office force that 
Campanini brought on from Chicago. But 
so far as the management itself was con- 
cerned, so far as John Brown was con- 
cerned, so far as Johnson was concerned, 
they had absolutely nothing to do with 
the matter. It was simply the graft of 
minor employees. And that is one of the 
troubles from which the theatrical world 
is also suffering. 

. - © 


Clarence Whitehill for the first time 
this season appeared in the last “Faust” 
performance at the Metropolitan, as 
Mephistopheles. That Mr. Whitehill 
would sing with fine style, splendid voice 
and diction, the clearness of which has 
always been one of the distinguishing 
features of his work, was to be expected. 
He made the character very distinctive 
by imparting to it a certain human ele- 
ment which is absolutely lacking in the 
rendition of the réle by the French and 
others, who have modeled their perform- 
ances rather on the Satan of Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost” than on the genial, sar- 
donic, more or less humorous and very 
human Devil of Goethe’s “Faust,” on 
which the libretto was built and for 
which Gounod wrote his immortal music. 

The traditional Mephistopheles of 
opera, especially that given by the French 
representatives of the role, always 
seemed to me to be an absurdity. The 
students would have clubbed him. The 
drinkers in Auerbach’s cellar would have 
thrown him out. His very appearance 
would have attracted notice. In fact, 
while the majority of opera-goers have 
accepted the traditional rendition of the 
role as the right thing, intelligent people 
and some critics have always realized 
that the lack of the human touch de- 
tracted from the performance. 

So there will be a good many who will 
rejoice that Whitehill had the pluck, as 
well as the artistic vision, to break away 
from tradition and establish what I trust 
will be the standard of the representa- 
tion of this character in the future. 

~ * * 


The report that Kurt Schindler, who 
gave a very remarkable concert, by the 
bye, the other night, with his choir, the 
Schola Cantorum, will give up his work 
_as he is so saddened by the recent loss 
of his Russian wife, was premature. He 
will remain with the organization, I am 
glad to say. In times gone by there has 
been inclination to poke a little fun at 
Kurt Schindler on account of his pecu- 
liarities and the habit he had, years ago, 
of wearing his hair, which is very black, 
very long. But he is a very sincere 
musician. That has long been acknowl- 
edged. And he has also shown himself 
to be a very competent conductor. He 
certainly has raised the Schola Cantorum 
to a high degree of proficiency and has 
given performances of such unquestioned 
merit as to entitle him to the respect and 
support of serious musicians. He has 
particularly, also, won favor by intro- 
ducing music to the concert room, some 
of which would otherwise probably not 
have been heard. 

* * * 

Harry T. Burleigh’s compositions are 
generally known, some greatly admired, 
though all people do not know that Harry 
T. Burleigh is a colored man. Constantin 
Von Sternberg, the distinguished pianist 
and musician, for years living in Phila- 
delphia, tells a very interesting story 
about Burleigh, whose “spirituals,”’ by 
the bye, have won universal favor, which 
story is to the effect that when Stern- 
berg was teaching piano in Erie, Pa., a 
poor little colored boy stood outside the 
window listening to the music. As time 
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went on, this little boy would come and 
hang around the studio and so he heard 
Teresa Carreno and other artists who 
visited Von Sternberg, till finally the col- 
ored boy grew up and began to compose 
music. You know, for fifteen years he 
traveled with Booker T. Washington, the 
educator who founded Tuskegee. To-day 
the little poor boy who used to stand out- 
side the bakeries, wondering how it felt 
to have some of the cakes in one’s inside, 
and who was too poor to buy a crust of 
bread, is a composer of national fame 
and has become a musician of such stand- 
ing that Ricordis are publishing all his 
compositions. 

Amato, you know, made a great hit 
last year with a patriotic Italian song 
composed by Burleigh, which shows that 
the great baritone of the Metropolitan 
looked at the value of the music and not 
at the color of the composer’s skin. 

* * #* 


John Philip Sousa, who does not like 
you since you published that review of 
his Wedding March, has suffered another 
affliction recently. You know, John 
Philip, who is unquestionably the leading 
composer of band music, I would say in 
the world, certainly so if the popularity 
of his compositions gives us any means 
of judging, has recently discovered that 
his fame is, after all, not quite what he 
thought it was. 


It seems that a certain music publish- 
ing house in New York, which is planning 
to publish a book containing a group of 
well-known songs by American compos- 
ers, wrote to John Philip asking him to 
send one of his best songs. John Philip’s 
co-operation was requested, so he was 
asked to sign a slip agreeing to remit the 
sum of $10, but he was told that he did 
not have to send the $10 right away, but 
only need sign the slip and that when the 
book was printed the publishers would 
write him and then he could send the 
$10, if he had it, or if he did not have it 
he could pay the amount in installments. 
John Philip was furthermore informed 
that this was a grand opportunity to get 
his song printed and at a price so low 
that anybody could spare the money. He 
was also informed that he and his works 
had been heard of through the Washing- 
ton copyright office, where his name is 
recorded as a writer of songs. 

Poor John Philip! 


* * * 


In a certain town in the Middle West 
they have had for a good many years a 
municipal band, over which one Michael 
Sullivan, born in Ireland, who came to 
this country when he was a young man, 
presides as conductor and manager. Sulli- 
van was originally a cornet player and 
as a side issue was also a shoemaker, in 
which position he knew everyone in the 
town, and all the social scandals, espe- 
cially of the church choirs. His musical 
ambition led him to form the band. As 
time went on and the older members died 
or dropped off and new blood came in, it 
was found necessary to promote, or 
rather demote Sullivan from the position 
of cornetist to that of leader. Also in 
due course of time Sullivan married, had 
two children, and acquired property. 

Among his best friends was a certain 
Polish Jew by the name of Lasky, con- 
sidered to be the smartest, straightest 
lawyer in town, of large political influ- 
ence. Lasky had won Sullivan’s friend- 
ship through the moderateness of his 
charges in certain real estate transac- 
tions. One day Lasky came to Sullivan 
and said: 


“Mike, don’t you think it’s about time 
you made a will, arranged your affairs? 
You can’t live forever.” 

“Now,” he said, “I will make you a fair 
proposition. You take my son Ike into 
the band, which will help keep him out of 
trouble, and I will make your will for 
you for just the expenses.” 

“T’ll go ye!” said Sullivan. 


And that night they sat together and 
Sullivan gave Lasky the way in which he 
desired his property to be disposed of. 
His house he left to the widow and to the 
girls, his business he left to a nephew. 
There was considerable discussion as to 
how much he ought to leave to the church. 
Finally the matter was considered set- 
tled. A few days latér Lasky sent Sulli- 
van his will, with instructions to get it 
signed and properly witnessed. 

In the middle of the night, at 2 o’clock, 
Lasky was waked up by a tremendous 
hammering and ringing of the bell at 
his door. When he opened the door Sulli- 
van rushed in waving the will and said: 

“This won’t do! You’ve left everybody 
something and ye haven’t left me a darn 
thing!” 

Now, the question is, what would you 
call it, an Irishman’s way of looking at 
things, or would you regard it as one 
more story to prove that the Irish are the 
most humorous or innocent people in the 
world? says Your MEPHISTO. 

















| Stracciari Exercises His Culinary 
Talents in the Cause of Charity 
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’ Riccardo Stracciari, Baritone, Cooking Spaghetti at a Chicago Charity Bazaar 


VEN if your specialty is the pictur- 
ing forth of Rigoletto and other 
baritone persons in fashion melodies, 
your feelings when you meet a dish of 


spaghetti are just the same as those of 
any other son of sunny Italy. Also, the 


results to the dish aforesaid are the 
same. If you happen to have the recipe 
about you as to how they make it in the 
old home town of Bologna, your duty is 
plain, thinks Mr. Stracciari, and to judge 
from his expression the path of duty is 
at present a pleasant place to tread. 





VARESE QUITS; NAME 
BODANZKY FOR POST 


Metropolitan Conductor to Lead May 
Concerts of the New Sym- 
phony Orchestra 


Edgar Varese, a young French com- 
poser and conductor, who was selected 
to lead the concerts of the New Sym- 
phony Orchestra, incorporated in Febru- 
ary last, resigned on April 18, having 
led only the inaugural pair of concerts, 
given at Carnegie Hall on April 11 and 
12. It is stated that he will shortly 
return to France. 

The promoters of the co-operative or- 
chestra have offered the post to Artur 
Bodanzky of the Metropolitan _Opera, 
who has agreed to conduct the concerts 
of April 25 and 26, which will be post- 
poned, however, until May 2 and 3. Mr. 
Bodanzky’s season with the Metropolitan 
Opera is not yet finished and he is to 
conduct this week in Atlanta, Ga. 

As far as his future connection with 
the New Symphony is concerned, Mr. 
Bodanzky has expressed his willingness 
to accept the engagement, but he has 
also explained that he is under contract 
with the Metropolitan for several years 
to come, and accordingly must hold other 
claims subject to theirs. With Mrs. 
Charles Guggenheim and Lawrence Gil- 
man, Mr. Bodanzky held a conference on 
April 20 and made his programs for the 
coming concerts. It is indicated that 
these will include more classic and less 
modern music than the first pair of per- 
formances offered. 

The belief is expressed that Mr. 
Bodanzky will remain with the Metro- 
palan and conduct the New Symphony 
as well. 








Fiqué Leads Bach Work in Brooklyn 


_Bach’s “St. Matthew’s Passion” was 
given an impressive performance on Good 


Friday evening at the Zion Evangelical 
Church of Brooklyn, under the direction 
of Carl Fiqué, organist and choirmaster 
of the church. Louis Mollenhauer, violin- 
ist, assisted ably. The quartet was sup- 
lemented by a second soprano and a 
asso, the entire personnel including 
Katherine Noack Fiqué, soprano; Harriet 
M. Behnee, contralto; Henry Weimann, 
tenor; August Soennichsen, basso; Edna 
Meinken, second soprano, and Henry 
Behr, second basso. A chorus choir of 
fifty-six voices furnished splendid en- 
semble work. ; i eo 4 





New Seattle Symphony Makes Auspi- 
cious Début 
(By Telegraph to MusICAL AMERICA.) 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 11.—A crowded, 
enthusiastic house heard the reorganized 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra, John Spar- 
gur, conductor, give its opening concert 
here last night, with Leopold Godowsky 
as soloist. The sixty men, all in fine 
form, gave a splendid performance of 
an all Tchaikovsky program, and Spar- 
gur conducted with admirable authority 
and skill. For his superb interpretation 
of the Tchaikovsky Concerto Godowsky 
was also given an ovation, sharing with 
the new forces the honors of a highly in- 
teresting evening. Nine concerts are to 
follow this, the initial concert of the 
series. C.. P. 





Lillian Heyward, the young New York 
soprano, recently won much favor at 
Mount De Chantal Academy at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. Among her English songs 
was Vanderpool’s “Values,” which was 
so much applauded that she had to re 
peat it. 





Broch’s “Eastertide” was sung 0! 
Easter by a choir of forty in the Churc! 
of Our Saviour, Jersey City, with the ai: 
of William Jones, violinist, and Emi 
Muller, ’cellist. 
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Enter the Woman in the Domain of Song-Leading 
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Helen Clarke, Graduate of Train- 
ing School for Y. M. C. A. 
Song Leaders, Lent Invaluable 
Aid in Organizing Work in 
78th Division of A. E. F.— 
Her Army Work the Climax 
of Long Period of Activity in 
Community Music Field— 
Qualities a Successful Song 


Leader Needs 


By SIGMUND SPAETH 

AN a woman lead mass singing? 

That is a question that was fre- 
quently asked of Robert Lawrence, when 
he opened his free training school for 
Y. M. C. A. song leaders in New York 
City last summer. Mr. Lawrence always 
answered in the affirmative, quite de- 
cidedly, and he has proved his contention 
again and again in a variety of ways. 
He proved it first by Mrs. Lawrence, who 
took charge of the community singing of 
Birmingham, Ala., after her husband be- 
gan his war work, and has conducted it 
successfully ever since. He proved it by 
allowing all feminine candidates of suffi- 
cient musical equipment to enter the 
school at the West Side Y. M. C. A. and 
turning most of them into efficient lead- 


ers. And he proved it most conclusively 
in the case of Helen Marie Clarke, first 
a graduate of the school, then secretary, 
accompanist, and assistant instructor to 
Mr. Lawrence, and now one of the most 
valuable members of the entire musical 
staff of the “Y.” 

Miss Clarke was barely mentioned in 
last week’s article on the organizing 
work of Marshall M. Bartholomew in the 
78th Division of the American Army 
abroad. But Mr. Bartholomew gives her 
credit for invaluable assistance in that 
work, which was absolutely necessary for 
its accomplishment, and which led him 
to establish a permanent system of in- 
struction, wherein every territory shall 
be covered by a team of two workers, a 
man and a woman, the latter acting as 
organist, inspirational executive and gen- 
eral first aid. When Mr. Bartholomew 
trained the doughboys of the 78th to 
lead company singing, indoors and on 
the hike, using stable-lofts, rickety attics 
and the open country for his class-rooms, 
Miss Clarke went with him, always ready 
with the modest but healthy-lunged fold- 
ing organ, the books of songs, and all 
the secretarial details, which made the 
organization of 20,000 men into singing 
units a possibility. 

On shipboard, also, both going and 
coming, Miss Clarke proved her worth 
as a directress of music. She helped in 
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Helen Marie Clarke, ‘One of the Most 
Valuable Members of the Entire 
Musical Staff of the Y. M. C. A.” 
On Left, Miss Clarke at Her Port- 
able Organ; Upper Center, With 
Marshall M. Bartholomew, Whom 
She Assisted in His Organizing Work 
with the 78th Division of Our Army 
Abroad; On Right, ‘In Action’’; 
Lower Center, With a Group of 
American Troops on a Transport 


arranging concerts and vaudeville shows 
of all kinds, for plenty of talent can al- 
ways be found if one looks for it, and 
took an active part in the daily mass 
sings above and below decks. The musi- 
cal performances on those ships enlisted 
every variety of singer, dancer, actor 
and instrumentalist. 

But Miss Clarke’s work with the troops 
abroad was only the climax of a long 
period of efficient activity in the field of 
army and community music. When Rcob- 
ert Lawrence introduced the Y. M. C. A. 
system of military singing in the S. A. 
T. C, at Columbia, Princeton and other 
universities, Miss Clarke was his assist- 
ant and herself did a great deal of the 
song leading. She has been equally suc- 
cessful in directing from the organ vor 
piano, and in standing before her audi- 
ence in the approved military fashion. 


Her Task for the Summer 


Helen Marie Clarke was director of 
the Art Department of the -Massacku- 
setts State Normal Schools before she 
became associated with the Music Bureau 
of the Y. M. C. A., and she intends to 
apply this experience in a_ practical 
fashion during the coming summer when 
the new plan of the combined Y. M. and 
Y. W. C. A. goes into operation; a plan 





which includes mass singing, a new type 
of neighborhood music club, Americani- 
zation, folk-dancing, pageantry and other 


educational features. Miss Clarke will 
demonstrate in a commonsense fashion 
the possibilities of beautifying the aver- 
age home. She will not lecture, or 
“teach,” or scold her audiences, but sim- 
ply show them by pictures and models the 
artistic and inartistic way of doing 
things, and allow them to choose for 
themselves. One of her questions is, 
“Where would you rather have these 
roses? In the carpet or in a vase on the 
table?” Another is, “Is this girl dressed 
for business or for a party?” Such 
suggestions, casually thrown out, may 
start quite a number of office-workers 
and home-makers to thinking indepen- 
dently on the aesthetics of everyday life. 

At present Miss Clarke is again hard 
at work ir the Song Leaders’ Training 
School at Fiftieth Street and Tenth Ave- 
nue, where potential assistants are being 
developed every day to carry on the sum- 
mer work of New York’s Community 
Music and the “sidewalk sings” which 
will grow out of the central “clubs.” 
She is also to be found frequently at the 
offices of the Y. M. C. A. Music Bureau, 
347 Madison Avenue, where applications 
are daily received for the free instruc- 





tion which may bring anyone to an ade- 
quate command of the art of song-lead- 
ing. Miss Clarke believes that such 
leadership is one of the most significant 
phases of American music to-day, a form 
of expression emphasized and brought to 
its greatest value through the war, but 
destined to play an important part in the 
social life of every community in future. 
“Anyone with the proper personality, a 
good sense of rhythm and an average 
voice may become a successful song lead- 
er,’ says Miss Clarke. “The men who 
taught the American Army to sing were 
by no means highly trained musicians, 
in a majority of cases; they were busi- 
ness and professional men with an in- 
stinct for leadership, and perhaps a little 
musical experience in their college glee 
clubs or town choral societies. Many of 
them had no chance to exercise their 
real gifts during the emergency period 
of the war, because they were needed for 
the all-important canteen and transporta- 
tion work. But now that the war is 
over, and demobilization has begun, the 
song-leader is coming into his own. The 
system recently set up in the 78th Divi- 
sion abroad will be repeated elsewhere 
as far as possible, so that the rest of 
our home-coming soldiers will actually be 
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in the best sense ‘a singing army’. 





GIVE POSTPONED EVENTS 
IN COLORADO SPRINGS 


Godowsky Delights Club Auditors in 
Recital—San Carlo Company Is 
Welcomed Back 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COoL., April 17.— 
Because of the epidemic early in the 
winter making public gatherings impos- 
sible, all musical events here were post- 
poned, with the result that now, at what 
would normally be the end of the season, 
there is a great deal going on. 

A recital by Godowsky, postponed from 
November, was given as the second event 
of the Musical Club’s winter series. Mr. 
Godowsky, who was heard in a program 
which ranged from the Beethoven “Ap- 
passionata” Sonata through a Chopin 
group to Debussy, MacDowell and other 
modern composers, delighted his hearers 
with his finished artistry. 

The third and concluding attraction in 
the club’s series was the appearance of 
the San Carlo Grand Opera Company in 
Verdi’s “Aida.” The very favorable re- 
ception of this well-known company when 
it appeared here last season led to its 
engagement for this season. The organ- 
ization again scored heavily. It would 
Seem probable that grand opera as pre- 
sented by such a company will ever be 


assured capacity audiences in this city. 
Bright, new scenery and costumes, sing- 
ing-actors with fine voices and real dra- 
matic ability, an excellent orchestra and, 
last but not least, efficient stage manage- 
ment—all were factors in a performance 
of exceptional interest. 

A members’ program of the Musical 
Club, featuring the works of modern com- 
posers, was given lately. Elizabeth An- 
derson, pianist, played two MacDowell 
numbers; the Cadman song-cycle, “Birds 
of Flame,” was presented by Mrs. Floyd 
McCammon, with Mrs. George H. Hemus 
accompanying; Bessie Ewart, violinist, 
with Henrietta Templeton at the piano, 
gave numbers by Kriens and Kreisler; 
Esther Sweeny added two MacDowell 
piano pieces; George H. Hemus sang 
Kramer’s “The Relief” and a Gilberté 
song, with Mrs. Hemus accompanying, 
and Frank H. Gilles, violinist, with the 
assistance of Gladys Knowles, pianist, 
presented three Cecil Burleigh tone- 
pictures. 

The orchestra of the Broadmoor Hotel, 
under the direction of Guila Boxhorn, 
has been giving a Sunday afternoon 
series of programs, to which not only the 
hotel’s guests but all interested towns- 
people have been welcome auditors. Mr. 
Boxhorn is a violinist and director of 
marked attainments and has gathered 
about him a group of players:of serious 
purpose, so these programs, presenting 
music of the better sort, afford a real 
opportunity to which many are respond- 
ing. T. oF. 


LOS ANGELES UNDER THE 
SPELL OF CHAMBER MUSIC 


Zoellner Quartet Gives Admirable Pro- 
gram—Symphony Presents Work 
of Local Composer 


Los ANGELES, CAL. April 8.—The 
principal musical event of last week 
was the concert of the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Adolf 
Tandler. The program included four 
pieces from Arthur Foote’s “Rubayat” 
music, the “Children’s Corner,” by De- 
bussy, and the “Spanish Rhapsody,” by 
Ravel. The Debussy number had half 
a dozen s@enes and the “Spanish Rhap- 
sody” is in four movements. This was 
the mildest program the orchestra had 
given for many a day. 

The soloist was Clifford Lott, baritone, 
who sang a new song by Frederick 
Stevenson, a setting of a dramatic poem 
by James Church Alvord. Mr. Lott was 
in excellent voice, but he had to fight 
against a heavy orchestration. He gave 
the piece an appropriately dramatic 
reading and the audience asked for its 
repetition. Mr. Lott also sang “Red Is 
the English Rose.” 

Tamaki Miura gave a reception Sun- 
day afternoon to a number of friends 
and the newspaper writers who had been 
kind to her. Her opera company finished 
a successful engagement at the Mason 


Theater, Saturday night, playing only 
“The Geisha” and “Madama Butterfly.” 

The Zoellner Quartet, as originally 
constructed, Joseph Zoellner, Jr., having 
returned from the army service, gave the 
first of three concerts at Blanchard Hall, 
Saturday night, to an audience of mod- 
erate proportions, the week having been 
full of musical affairs. 

The program included a Beethoven 
Quartet, an arrangement of the ‘“‘Shane- 
wis” Intermezzo, played only by this 
quartet; a Quartet by Goossens, a move- 
ment of a Grainger work and other num- 
bers. The organization has lost none of 
its celebrated skill and unity of work- 
manship during the time Mr. Zoellner’s 
place was filled by Robert Alter. 

The Ellis Club gave a concert, April 7. 
There was a quartet and violinist in addi- 
tion to the male chorus. W. F. G. 





Hanna Brock-Oetteking Introduces Two 
Songs Arranged by Kreisler 


Hanna_ Brock-Oetteking, New York 
soprano, has been engaged for the final 
and only evening concert of the Arion 
Society of New York, scheduled for 
April 26. She was the soloist at the 
concert given in the Calvary Church, 
New York, on the afternoon of April 7. 
Her offerings included artistic interpre- 
tations of Corelli-Kreisler’s “O Sanctis- 
sima,”’ Couperin-Kreisler’s “O Salutaris 
Hostea” and Mozart’s “Alleluia.” The 
two Kreisler works were presented for 
the first time. 
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= Available for concerts from February 1 to May 15, 1920 
after her operatic engagements 


Exclusive Management 
United States and Canada 
MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Inc. 
Affiliated with Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th Street, New York 
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10,000 GATHER FOR SPRING-TIME FESTIVAL. 
IN SANTA CLARA’S VALLEY OF BLOSSOMS 
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In Blossom-time, Thousands Gather Together for the Annual Music Féte in Santa Clara, Cal. 
ductor of the Festival Chorus, After He Was Presented with Fishing-Rod and Basket as a Token of the Committee’s Appreciation; 


Singing ‘‘America”’ 


AN JOSE, CAL., April 9.—The Santa 

Clara Valley, with its fifteen million 
fruit trees in full bloom—the white of the 
prune blossom relieved here and there 
by touches of pink and: green from the 
peach, apple, cherry, almond, and palm 
trees—and with its rich carpet of green, 
brightened by a profusion of golden Cali- 
fornia poppies and other wild flowers, is 
a veritable fairyland at this time of the 
year. It is a vision of such inspiring 
loveliness that no pen can describe it. 


It must be seen to be appreciated. 
Twenty years ago Dr. Edwin Sydney 
Williams conceived the idea of holding 
a community festival at blossom time, 
and of inviting the world to come and 
witness this feast which nature prepares 
each year, and to enjoy a program of 
music and appropriate speeches. 


The twentieth annual Santa Clara Val- 
ley Blossom Festival took place last Sat- 
urday at Santa Clara, a small town lo- 
cated in the foothills about ten miles from 
this city, in the heart of the prune dis- 
trict. More than 10,000 persons came 
from near and far to view this annual 
spectacle, on the special day set aside for 
the event, and many thousands more 
motored through the blossom district 
during the week that the blossoms were 
at their best. 

The program was given in the nat- 
ural amphitheater adjacent to the town 
of Santa Clara. The seating capacity is 
5000, and as many more as could be 
crowded into the available standing 
room were in attendance to listen to the 
splendid program which began promptly 
on schedule time. A community chorus of 
150 voices, organized and directed by 
Capt. R. Festyn Davies, shared the hon- 
ors with Captain Davies and Senator 








“A Rich Colorful Tenor’’ 


Theodore Kittay 


scores triumph as member of Tamaki Miura Opera Co. 





Now on Tour 
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Pacific Coast 





In Madama Butterfly 


Los Angeles Examiner, 
April 2, 1919 

The beautiful duet at the close 
of the first act afforded Theo. 
Kittay also a brilliant oppor- 
tunity. His voice is a rich col- 
orful tenor of excellent quality, 
and he sang last night with fine 
intonation. Dramatically the 
part is ungrateful and his rendi- 
tion of the thankless réle was 

consistent and light-hearted. 


Los Angeles Daily Times, 
April 2, 1919 

No less good was Theodore 
Kittay, the diminutive tenor, 
whose Pinkerton is a real crea- 
tion. Kittay has a rare com- 
bination of voice and stage. 
presence. His duet in the first 
act with Carl Forme, the toast- 
making song, is originally con- 
ceived, done with aplomb. 


In The Geisha 


Los Angeles Evening Herald, 
April 1, 1919 

Theo. Kittay was capitally 

made up as Captain Katana and 

has a good tenor voice, which 

he uses to the best advantage. 


Los Angeles Express, 
April 1, 1919 


Theodore Kittay has a beauti- 
ful tenor voice 
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as ‘‘Rudolfo’’ 


West: SPARKES BERRY, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 














James D. Phelan, the speaker of the day. 
It will be recalled that Captain Davies 
is the man who was responsible for the 
music festival held at Stanford Uni- 
versity last year, when 10,000 men from 
Camp Fremont competed in singing and 
marching contests. Having become 
familiar with Captain Davies’s work at 
that time, we were not surprised at the 
excellent work done by the chorus last 
Saturday. Three weeks of intensive 
training showed such results that Senator 
Phelan was quoted as saying that he 
had never heard a better chorus. 

The choral numbers comprised “Send 
Out Thy Light,” by Gounod; “Flow 
Gently, Sweet Afton”; “Sweet and Low”; 
“With Sheathed Swords,” from “Naa- 
man,” by Costa; “Soldiers’ Chorus,” from 
“Faust”; “Stars of Summer Night,” “The 
Last Chord,” and “The Heavens Are 
Telling,” from “The Creation.” In addi- 
tion to these they sang a special mem- 


orial song, in memory of Dr. Edwin 
Sydney Williams, the founder of the 


Blossom Festival, who passed away a 
few months ago. 

Besides conducting the chorus, Captain 
Davies appeared to splendid advantage in 
two solo numbers, Tosti’s “Why Dream,” 
and “Let Me Like a Soldier Fall,’”’ from 


Reading from Left to Right: The Festival Chorus; Capt. R. Festyn Davies, Con- 


A Part of the Vast Audience 


“Maritana,” and two extra numbers were 
graciously granted. It is always a de- 
light to hear Captain Davies. Let us 
hope that he will be heard more often 
now that his arduous duties as music 
director at Camp Fremont are over. 

Mrs. Fred Birlem did good work in a 
solo incidental to one of the choral num- 
bers, and Ruby Stanley Cole, Amos Wil- 
liams and Emil Alan Benner sang the 
trio in “The Heavens Are Telling,’ most 
commendably. Sibyl Croly Hanchett 
was a satisfactory accompanist. 

The other musical numbers were sup- 
plied by Emery’s Band, and G. L. 
Emery, saxophone soloist, gave “A Per- 
fect Day.” National anthems were sung 
by the entire assemblage. 

There were present also 150 soldiers, 
patients from Letterman Hospital, in 
San Francisco, accompanied by Red 
Cross nurses. The entire party motored 
down the peninsula, and were entertained 
at luncheon by Senator Phelan at his 
summer home, which is situated in the 
hills above Santa Clara. Special seating 
arrangements and transportation facil- 
ities had been provided by the commit- 
tees and the appreciation of the men 
more than repaid their hosts. 

M. M. F. 





ALDA EVOKES PRAISE 
OF VICTORIA THRONG 


Soprano Rouses Audience in 
Canada—Local Artists 
Give Program 


VictoriA, B. C., April 8.—Frances 
Alda, soprano, of the Metropolitan, ap- 
pearing under the auspices of the Ladies’ 
Musical Club, simply captured Victoria 
on April 7 in the Royal Victoria Theater. 
A large house greeted this gifted singer, 
and the storm of applause which broke 
forth after her singing of the aria, “One 
Fine Day,’ from “Madame Butterfly,” 
will not soon be forgotten. Erin Ballard, 
besides playing the accompaniments de- 
lightfully, contributed solos and had to 
respond to the repeated calls of a most 
enthusiastic audience. 

Arnold Bond gave an evening of piano 
and vocal music on April 6 in his new 
studio, the event marking the departure 
of his friend, Irving Whitley, basso- 
baritone, woagee to New York for fur- 
ther study. Mr. Whitley, in the course 
of the evening, sang “Thora,” Stephen 
Adams; “Bedouin Love Song,” Pinsuti; 
“Trumpeteer,” Airlie Dix; “Mine,” Sol- 
man; “Drummer Boy,’ German, and 
“The Admiral’s Broom,” Bevan.  Pro- 
fessor Bond played Sonata in B Minor, 
Liszt, a Prelude of Rachmaninoff, and 
“La Campanella,” Paganini-Liszt. Mr. 
Bond has recently come to the coast from 
Winnipeg, where he taught for a number 
of years. He originally came from 
Southampton, England. 

Anthony Williams, in order further to 
pursue his vocal studies, has left here 
for Paris, acting on the advice of Mme. 
Melba, who passed through here from 
Australia on her way to New York and 


’ 


Europe. Mr. Williams has been study- 
ing with Hamilton Earle, of Vancouver, 
and made a sensational début here two 
years ago in Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” 


in St. Andrew’s Cathedral. The local 
papers spoke of his appearance in the 
most enthusiastic terms. In fact, so 


great was the crush at the cathedral that 
later on the work was repeated and 
once more his singing proved a notable 
musical event. Mr. Williams has a host 
of friends in the West who will no doubt 
watch his career with great interest. 
MacMillan Muir, one of Victoria’s fore- 
most pianists and singers, has gone to 
Portland, Ore. Mr. Muir has taken the 
tenor solos in the “Messiah” and other 
works on many occasions in Victoria and 
other cities on the coast. G. L. D. 
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MARIE TIFFANY BEGINS TOUR 


Soprano of Metropolitan Follows Her 
Operatic Term with Concerts 


Marie Tiffany, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, left New 
York on April 20 for her spring con- 
cert tour, opening in Burlington, Vt., 
on the following evening. From there 


Miss Tiffany went to Toledo, Ohio, 
where she was soloist with the Eu- 
rydice Club on April 24. After the 


Toledo engagement she will sing nine 
dates in Ohio, Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia, making a total of ten spring con- 
certs. She returns to New York about 
May 15. During the summer she will 
prepare her program for her New York 
recital in the fall. Miss Tiffany has 
been re-engaged by the Metropolitan for 
the season 1919-20, her fourth with the 
company. She has put to her credit this 
season the réle of Nella in Puccini’s 
“Gianni Schicchi,” also parts in the Puc- 
cini “Tabarro” and “Suor Angelica,” 
Pomone in “La Reine Fiammette,” 
Clemence in “Mireille,” all new works 
this season, as well as the Giovanetta in 
“T’Amore dei Tre Re” and her other 
parts of last year. 
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DANIEL MAYER presents 


WINS 


VIOLINIST 


EDOUARD 


GENDRON 


PIANIST 


In JOINT RECITALS of SONATAS 


And other Compositions for Violin and Piano 


MOZART, BEETHOVEN, SCHUMANN, HANDEL 


Herald, Mar. 27: 

Their playing is deserving of attention. They are serious musicians play- 
ing serious music. Mr. Wins is a routine ensemble player of the first 
order and Mr. Gendron is an admirable pianist, and the two together play 
with a smoothness that could only have been gained through long prac- 
tice in ensemble work. 


Evening Sun, Mar. 27: 

There was every proof in the performance that these are two very apt 
and feeling artists. Experience, it was apparent, has given them as much 
understanding of each other’s art as of the pages which they read. Their 
technique is admirable and the seriousness of their purpose is illumined 
by such imaginative sympathy as they bring to it. 


Evening Mail, Mar. 27: 

Theirs is the French style of art, which makes little effort toward in- 
dividual brilliancy, but aims always at perfection of co-operative effect, 
so that justice and mercy shall be shown to the compositions. 


Evening World, Mar. 27: 
These two young Frenchmen play together splendidly. Mr. Win’s tone 
was big and captivating. Mr. Gendron’s playing was admirable. 


: LEKEU, FAURE, LAZZARI ( 


Sun, April 11: 

That interest is increasing here in the work of the two young artist 
soldiers—for soldiers of France in the late war they were—was shown 
by their audience. Their performance showed again much understand- 
ing of ensemble. Their general delivery contained an admirable spirit 
and sympathetic feeling as well as many commendable features of 
technic, style and taste. 


Evening Mail, April 11: 

Mr. Wins gets something almost conversational into his tone. Its width 
is intellectual and its depth is emotion, and the sonatas of Lekeu and 
Fauré gave both artists chances for the delicacy of line that marks their 
playing. 

Times, April 11: 

Louis Wins and Edouard. Gendron, in three concerts in New York, have 
shown a new side of French art; they have pep no less than polish, energy 
along with elegance; a fine sense of the theater as well as finer reverence 
for the masters. Grounded in classic sonata recital, they have played be- 
fore from Beethoven, from Handel; yesterday was a field day for France. 
and these men made much of it, while a musical audience made much of 





These two French artists, both soldiers of 
France in the Great War, have established 
themselves in THREE NEW YORK RE- 
CITALS during the present season: 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 19, 1918 
Aeolian Hall, March 26, 1919 
Aeolian Hall, April 10, 1919 


@ A Notable Répertoire, including the 
Sonatas of the Classic, Romantic and 
Modern Schools. 


What the New York Critics say: 


HANDEL, BEETHOVEN, PIERNE, FRANCK 





Globe, Dec. 20: 

Mr. Wins is a musician of uncommon attainments and has 
sensitiveness and sympathetic feeling for mood. He disclosed 
a pure and vibrant tone and ability to properly color at proper 
moments. The Adagio, was delightfully performed and here 
Mr. Gendron, the pianist, displayed a singing tone and beau- 
tiful legato. 


Telegraph, Dec. 20: 

It was an evening of unalloyed delight for devotees of this 
most exalted form of Chamber Music, and performances of 
this remarkable violinist and equally admirable pianist were a 
revelation of united virtuosity in those two instruments and 
of perfect mastery in the two artists who have so successfully 
specialized in this unusual style of concert. 


Herald, Dec. 20: 

Messrs. Wins and Gendron are truly admirable artists, the former hav- 
ing exquisite silvery tone, while Mr. Gendron is a master pianist. It 
may be hoped that these two serious artists may be heard again. 


Tribune, Dec. 20: 

Both artists are, evidently, well trained musicians and made an excellent 
impression. Their playing was admirable in precision of attack and 
feeling. 

Evening Mail, Dee. 20: 

They showed excellent musicianship, and individually Mr. Wins has a 
fine tone with temperament behind it and Mr. Gendron played with au- 
thority and imagination. 








them in return. The two players were at their best in this modern pro- 
gram and they were heartily recalled at the close. 


Tribune, April 11: 

They are both admirable musicians and they play together with a fine 
precision and balance. Mr. Wins and Mr. Gendron played the Lekeu, 
sonata with fine sympathy and rich tone. 


Herald, April 11: 

A sonata of Lekeu was played with smooth ensemble and in a delicate 
though not weak style. In their three recitals these young artists have 
shown themselves to be serious: and talented musicians, possessed of 
sufficient technical skill and refinement of style for the exacting art of 
interpreting sonatas of all important European schools. 


American, April 11: 
Their interpretations again demonstrated their sincere musicianship and 
fine sense of proportion. 


Evening World, April 11: 
Their program, all French, was modern from beginning to end and full 
of vitality. The pair have never played together more successfully. 


Evening Sun, April 11: 

With that care to preserve the balance and knit of their ensemble which 
has characterized each of their performances the two young Frenchmen 
played well and pleasurably and their audience was quick to respond. 


Telegraph, April 11: 

Their delivery of Gabriel Fauré’s Sonata was a noble exposition of the 
wonderful possibilities of the piano as well as the violin. The Lazzari 
Sonata displayed to the fullest the broad and yet precise technique of 
both artists. 
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EMINENT ARTISTS 
VISIT KANSAS CITY 


Missouri City Greets San Carlo 
Forces, Little Symphony and 
French Band 


KANSAS City, Mo.—April 9.—The last 
week of March and the first week of 
April found Kansas City at high tide 
musically. During this time the Fritschy 
Series closing concerts by Thibaud and 
the little Symphony with the Pavley- 
Oukrainsky Ballet were given, the 
French Band appeared and the San 
Carlos Opera Company sang eight per- 
formances, besides many local affairs of 
interest to our music folk. Kansas City 
is not yet large enough to furnish dif- 
ferent musical audiences for these varied 
events and the result is that after so 
many musical attractions the concert- 
goers find themselves a bit jaded. Usually 
at the end of the season many artists 
crowd in upon us and it is a difficult 
matter to give to all the proper support. 
This may explain the small audience 
which heard the French band. The con- 
cert was given under the excellent local 
management of Dr. Cuthbert Smith and 
the organization merited a packed Con- 
vention Hall. Instead of being given an 
ovation, the band was received by a small 
audience which showed its appreciation, 
even though it lacked sadly in numbers. 
The conductor, Captain Fernand Pollain, 
is an inspiring leader, and under his 
baton the band gave a fine program. The 
violinist, Alexandre Debruille, played 
some charming numbers which were ap- 
plauded to the echo and several encores 
were given. This was also true of the 
pianist, Georges Truc. 

The San Carlos Opera Company has 
visited Kansas City many times. Their 
welcome is always assured, as they have 
many friends in our musical public. This 


season the highest standard of perform- 
ance was maintained and the company 
was well patronized. “Madama Butter- 
fly” and “Il Trovatore” sang to packed 
houses and a fair-sized audience greeted 
every performance. A few new singers 
were introduced, among them being 
Queena Mario, who seemed a great fa- 
vorite. The repertoire for Kansas City 
was “Madama Butterfly,” “Aida,” “Car- 
men,” “Secret of Suzanne,” “I Pagliacci,” 
“Lucia,” “Faust” and “I] Trovatore.”’ 

Jacques Thibaud was welcomed back 
by his many admirers and the exquisite 
program which he gave made this one of 
the choice concerts of the season. Many 
encores were given and the audience was 
spell-bound by this great artist’s play- 
ing. This concert, together with the 
Little Symphony and the Ballet, closed 
the season for Mr. and Mrs. Fritschy. 

Each year this management adds to its 
laurels and the past season has sur- 
passed anything so far given. 

The Little Symphony with the Ballet 
gave a very elaborate program, which 
held a delighted audience from _ three 
o’clock until six. A group of numbers 
were given with Mr. Barrére as soloist. 
Seldom does one hear such exquisite flute 
playing. These numbers were the tri- 
umph of the afternoon. Every seat was 
filled and standing room was sold. 

The Horner Institute gave a farewell 
reception to Oscar Seagle, who has been 
guest-teacher here for the past six 
weeks. The reception was attended by a 
large company. A short program was 
given by J. Hardesty Johnson, tenor, of 
St. Paul, and J. Erwin Mutch, baritone, 
of New York. Both of these singers are 
excellent exponents of Mr. Seagle’s 
teaching methods. The numbers were all 
delightfully sung and much enjoyed by 
the guests. S. E. B. 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—LeRoy Lewis, 
baritone, was the recent artist in recital 
at the Arts Club, when a program of 
French and English songs delighted a 
large audience. He was accompanied by 
Mabel Linton. Among the others who 
have offered musical programs at the 
club are George O’Connor, baritone, and 
Frances W. Scharger, soprano. 
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Italian Red Cross Presents 
Medal to Mme. Genovese 

















Mme. Nana Genovese, Mezzo-Soprano; in the Insert Is the Medal, Struck Off Especially 
for the Artist, and Presented to Her by the Italian Red Cross 


N recognition of the work done by 

Mme. Nana Genovese, the mezzo- 
soprano, formerly of the Manhattan 
Opera Company, for the benefit of the 
Italian Red Cross, that organization has 
just sent her a handsome medal, struck 
off especially for her. 

Mme. Genovese arranged numerous 
concerts and appeared in many of them, 
giving her services without compensation 
of any sort, for the purpose of raising 
funds for the Italian Red Cross and for 
various other funds connected with war 
service. At the time of the Italian 
bazaar, held at Grand Central Palace in 
December, 1916, she sang as special so- 
loist before more than 20,000 persons. 
She was in charge of the Italian Red 
Cross booth in company with Mme. 
Lionello Perera, and they received many 
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|| Rayson School, 
i Wednesday Evening, 


Giuseppe Sarti 
Veracini 
Gluck 


. S'inganng chi crede 
A Pastoral 
Spiagge amate 


Have you seen but a Whyte Lillie 
grow? - - (Old English) 


Cherry ripe , C. E. Horn 


2. Aria, Depuis le jour Charpentier 


distinguished visitors, among them 
Caruso, who took tea and enrolled as a 
life member of the Red Cross. Mme. 
Genovese gave a season’s subscription 
ticket to the Metropolitan opera and this 
was won by Mme. Perera. 

Early in the war Mme. Genovese gave 
personally a portable hospital to the 
Italian Red Cross, and was instrumental 
in raising funds for another hospital of 
similar size. She was also active in her 
work for the benefit of the Rutherford 
Chapter of the American Red Cross and 
arranged a number of musicales. 





CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—Regina Caul- 
field was in charge of the program at 
the Marcato Club this week, and the solo- 
ists were Laura Thompson, Mrs. Frank 
Moore, Fain Sigler, Mrs. F. C. Phillpot, 
Wilma Smith and Claribel Hall. 
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SCHMITZ PRAISED IN 
COMPATRIOTS’ MUSIC 


E. Robert Schmitz, Pianist. Re- 
cital, Aeolian Hall, Evening, 
April 17. The Program: 


Prelude, Aria and Finale, Franck ; 
“Bourrée fantastique,”’ Chabrier; 
“Trianon” and “St. Cloud” (from 
“The Promenades’’), Magnard; 
Toccata (from Finale, Fifth Con- 
certo), Saint-Saéns; “Sillages”— 
“Soccory” and “Dans la nuit” (first 
time in America), Aubert; “Le 
Tombeau de Couperin’—“‘Rigau- 
don” and “Menuet” (first time in 
America), “Jeux deau,” Ravel; 
“Soirée dans Grenade,” “Feux 
d’artifice,” “Cathédrale engloutie”’ 
and “Isle Joyeuse,” Debussy. 














Mr. Schmitz is at once virtuoso and 
musician: so much (and it is very much, 
to be sure) this slender, frail-looking 
young French pianist proved at his 
£olian Hall recital. 

He saw three years’ active service 
against the Germans, serving his coun- 
try as a captain in the anti-aircraft 
forces. Before the war Mr. Schmitz con-. 
ducted an orchestra and chorus in Paris; 
he is a prize man of the Paris Conserva- 
toire, and then years ago he made a 
concert tour of America. 

To-day Captain Schmitz stands out 
as a richly endowed artist. In a way 
it is regrettable that he built his pro- 
gram solely from the works of modern 
French composers. Interesting as were 
a few of the essays he performed, one 
would have liked to have heard what 
he could do with the music of the clas- 
sicists—something of Bach or Beethoven. 
However, as an example of a modern 
French program Captain Schmitz’s was 


admirable, and its interest was distinctly 
enhanced by the artist’s interpretation. 

Franck’s long Prélude, Aria and 
Finale is so well known that comments 
upon its content are unnecessary. The 
pianist came through this fatiguing and 
difficult ordeal triumphantly. Chabrier’s 
boisterous, happy-go-lucky ‘“Bourrée 
fantastique” was given with superb dash 
and brilliancy. Fine also were Captain 
Schmitz’s readings of the “Trianon” and 
“St. Cloud” from “The Promenades” of 
the ill-fated Alberic Magnard. Saint- 
Saéns’s showy Toccata (from the Fifth 
Concerto) served to display the recital- 
ist’s technical prowess. 

Two numbers—‘“Soccory” and “Dans 
la Nuit”—from Louis Aubert’s “Sillages” 
had their American premiére on this 
occasion. Both have something of a 
“program”; the first, bearing the sub- 
title, “Vulnerant emnes ultima necat” 
(from the ancient inscription on the 
belfry of the church of Urunge, on the 
border of Spain), attempts to express 
“the struggle of fatality with the theme 
of life.” Considered apart from its “pro- 
gram,” the piece is seen to be a tone- 
painting done with broad and not par- 
ticularly vital strokes. “Dans la Nuit,” 
a “ghostly dance,” is inferior in musical 
ralue to “Soccory.” It also is couched 
in the idiom of the modernists. 

The other “first times,” the Rigaudon 
and Menuet from Ravel’s “Le Tombeau 
de Couperin,” are fetching trifles of no 
pretensions or importance. They were 
delightfully played. Finely done, too, 
were “Jeux d’eau” and the familiar De- 
bussy numbers. 

Decidedly Captain Schmitz is a pianist 
out of the ordinary. He is sensitive, in- 
telligent and well trained. With these 
desirables he should go far. The audi- 
ence was not large, but its enthusiasm 
was unmistakable. 5. 





Mortimer Wilson to Conduct Series in 
Paris This Summer 

Mortimer Wilson, the New York con- 

ductor-cor-poser, is now in France, 


where he is working with the Y. M. C. A., 
taking charge of musical work. Mr. Wil- 


son, who will conduct the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra next season when he 
returns to this country, is planning now 
to conduct a number of orchestral con- 
certs in Paris this summer. 





Rosa Ponselle to Appear with the New 
York Philharmonic 


Rosa Ponselle, the young dramatic so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, has been engaged to appear as 
soloist at a pair of concerts during the 
coming season of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Josef Stransky, 
conductor. 





Hear Mary Jordan in Recital in 
Houston, Tex. 


HousTON, TEX., April 9—Mary Jordan, 
contralto, was presented in recital last 
evening by the Girls’ Musical Club: The 
auditorium of the Central Christian 
Church was well filled for the event and 
the audience was keenly appreciative of 
Miss Jordan’s art as shown in a richly 
varied program of songs and arias. 


W. H. 





Wins and Gendron to Spend the Summer 
in France 


Louis Wins and Edouard Gendron, the 
young French ensemble players, who 
gave three recitals in New York within 
the last few weeks, playing in both Car- 
negie and AXolian Halls, will shortly sail 
for France to spend the summer. It will 
not be a season of recreation for them, 
however, as they will make several ap- 
pearances in both Paris and London be- 
fore returning in October for their sec- 
ond American tour, which is now being 
arranged by Daniel Mayer. 





McCormack Again Delights 
(N. Y.) Audience 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 11.—John Mc- 
Cormack, Irish tenor, again delighted an 
Albany audience last night in Harmanus 
Bleecker Hall in the closing concert of 


Albany 


the season, assisted by Lieut. Donald 
McBeath, violinist. Fay Foster’s “The 
Americans Come!” was received with a 
storm of applause and the McCormack 
favorites were given as encores. The 
opening number was the Handel aria, 
“To  Alceste.” The Schubert “Ave 
Maria” was included in the second group 
and “Honey Lad” and “Dear Old Pal o’ 
Mine” were the encores that followed. 
Irish folk songs made up his final group. 
Lieut. McBeach played the ‘“Humor- 
esque” of Tor Aulin, the Romance of 
Wilhelmj and the “Orientale” by César 
Cui. Mr. McCormack was suffering from 
a slight cold, which detracted somewhat 
from the velvety tones, but he was not 
less generous with his encores. 





Thomas Wilfred Gives Vocal and Lute 
Recital in Brooklyn 


A unique and enjoyable program was 
given by Thomas Wilfred, lute player, on 
Friday evening, April 11, in the concert 
hall of the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
under Institute auspices. Mr. Wilfred 
sang old-time songs and accompanied 
himself on his old-time instrument with 
quaint charm and intelligent interpreta- 
tion. A group of English songs from the 
thirteenth to the seventeenth century in- 
troduced “Summer Is a-Cumen_ in,” 
“Come, Lassies and Lads,” “I’m Seven- 
teen Come Sunday” and “Ye Golden Van- 
itye.” Two solos for the lute, a minuet 
and gavotte, were fascinating. His other 
numbers included a group of Danish fif- 
teenth century compositions and some 
early French songs, “Avec mes Sabots,” 
“Braves Marin” and “Le Joli Tamhour.” 
For his old English melody, Mr. Wilfred 
gave “Oh, No, John.” He was long ap- 
plauded. A. T. &. 





Edith Kingman to Sing in New England 


Edith Kingman, New York soprano, 
will be the soloist at a concert given by 
the Schubert Club in Malden, Mass., 
April 25. Miss Kingman will also be 
heard with various other clubs in and 
around New England in the near future. 





the better, and much credit should be given 


interpretation of this part, Madame Miura 


appearance occasioned tremendous applause. 


bouquets which were handed to the stage. 


A. gleaming star in Puccini’s ever-popular 


note marred the harmony. 


the sustension of her high notes unusual. 


taste. 


Los Angeles Examiner, April 


MIURA GIVEN AN OVATION 
IN “BUTTERFLY” 


Singer Who Has Greatly Enriched the Role Dramatically 
Greeted With Tremendous Applause 
BY FLORENCE LAWRENCE 

TAMAKI MIURA, already beloved here as a most ex- 
quisite Cho-Cho-San, sang the role last night at the Mason in the 
production of ‘‘Madame Butterfly,’’ presented by Berry and Behymer. The 
little soprano was never in better voice. Her legato was sustained and even. 
and the entire gamut of her range was unforced and always sweet. The 
principal changes she has made in the interpretation of the réle are for 
her for the lissome manner 
and ingenious abandon she evinces throughout the first act. 

Even the love scene she sings with pme childish tones entirely oblivious 
of the tragedy which awaits her broken butterfly existence. 
presaged the terror of the 
finale, but last night her balance of dramatic force was beautifully pre- 
served and she rose from insouciant girlishness to distraught and tortured 
womanhood with a majestic art and the brilliant vocalism that has made 
her one of the great figures of the operatic world. 

The singer was greeted with an ovation, and her every 


premié@re for this season she was showered with flowers, many 
magnificent testimonials from her own countrymen among the baskets and 


Los Angeles Daily Times, April 2, 1919. 


“MME. BUTTERFLY”’ 


Miura in Brilliant Success at the Mason 


‘Madam Butterfly,’’ Tamaki 
Miura, the diminutive Japanese soprano, sang her way still further into 
the hearts of music lovers last night at the Mason. 
of such rare charm as this is seldom seen. 
excellent; the entire company is at its best, and not a single dissonant 

Miura, in ‘*The Geisha.’’ demonstrated her charm as a comedienne. In 
operatic tragedy she is superior. 
sical, hamming-bird-like werk thrilled her audience, 
whose attention was not for a moment diverted. 

Her control both of acting and of voice last night was remarkable and 
She uses, to a certain extent, 
the Galli-Curci crescendo in her head tones in a pleasant way with musical 


Los Angeles Evening Herald, April 1, 1919. 
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Re-Engaged for Chicago Opera 


Association, Season 1919-20 





Wins Tremendous Ovation On : 
Pacific Coast with her own Opera 
Co. in Madama Butterfly and The Geisha 


4 
Her singing of the ‘‘Jewel of Asia’’ will make that song as much in 
demand as her own interpretation did the ‘‘One Fine Day’’ in Madame 
Surely she and the scene in the garden of the Ten Thousand 
wilderness of lavender wistaria, with the dis- 


tant snowy peaks of Japan shining through, was a picture not soon to 

be forgotten. : 
Los Angeles Express, April 1, 1919. 

SINGING OF MIURA IN OPERA : 


By W. FRANCIS GATES. 
Some operas make their singers; others are made by 
The Geisha is of the latter class. 1 5 
carried to success last night at the Mason by the com- 
principally hy 
heading her own company under the Behymer ‘ 


GEISHA CHARMING TREAT 


that sang it, 


This is not the first appearance of The Geisha in Los Angeles; for it 
was given eleven years ago at Temple auditorium by the Temple Opera a 
the operetta did not awaken wild enthusiasm, 
nor did it have a Tamaki Miura or the elaborate and exotic stage setting 


Rare indeed it is to hear light opera r6les from the throat of so inter- 
esting a singer as Miura, and it is the best of judgment that places her 
in the réles of Mimosa San and Madame Butterfly. 

Too much praise cannot be given Miura in this role. 
Her delightfully petite presence, her pleasant and properly used voice and 
her piquant acting all give charm to her work. In this réle, as in But- 
terfly, she acts the Japanese geisha as she is: numerous other singers 
present the latter character as they think she ought to be. 

Miura gives a tinted moving picture of the part; the others offer im- 


Several of Miura’s solos were repeatedly encored last night, especially 
those which offered a bit of florid work. 
vapid score were particularly welcome. 


MIURA PROVES A CAPTIVATING “GIESHA” 
By FLORENCE LAWRENCE 

Tamaki Miura, noted as a singer of grand opera, and starred here in 
seasons past in ‘‘Madame Butterfly’ and ‘“‘Iris,’’ showed a dramatic versa- 
tility of delightful proportions last night when she stepped out of the 
tragic réle and coquetted through the famous old success, ‘‘The Geisha.”’ 
Vocally, the artist endowed 
voice rose in a shower of gay and lilting notes as she sang that famous 
air of the ‘‘Amorous Gold Fish,’’ and she visualized the most flirtatious 
and cunning of tea house girls, as she wooed the English officer. 

It is doubtful if even Miura’s most ardent admirers 


Lso Angeles Examiner, April 1, 1919. 
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TAMAKI MIURA WINS PRAISE IN GEISHA 


Adds New Laurels to Her Already Brilliant Thespian Crown, 
Says Critic 
By CARL BRONSON 


If anstinted applause and unrestrained enjoyment are 
any criterion, the revival of the “Geisha” by Tamaki 
Miura and her excellent company of singers “went 
eavens” at the Mason opera house last night with a 
rush. 

The clever little prima donna made a most remarkable transition when 
she emerged from the shadows of the classically tragic and, adapting her- 
self to this opera comique réle, sings and acts it so well that it becomes 
not only an original creation, but one which adds laurels to her already 
brilliant Thespian crown. 

Messrs. Berry and Behymer must have gauged the psychological moment 
accurately when it was time to release musical sentiment from the too 
long thrall of the morbidly tragic and restore the inspiriting reign of 
Euphrosyne, grace of the cheerful life. 

Half timidly last night’s audience was drawn into the vortex of joyous 
strains and laughing truths. Dull, gloomy megrims fled the walls of Mason 
opera house as driven on a gust of levity. Truly a week of this nepenthe 
will restore our lovely city to its wonted cheer. 

Tamaki Miura, the charming little Oriental nightingale, danced and 
frollicked and sang more brilliantly than we have ever seen or heard her 
do, becanse no one could have guessed that her spirit contained so much 
of the elixir of comedy. 














ON TOUR 





Pacific Coast, Until June 7, 1919 
Tamaki Miura Opera Co. 


For Concert Dates: 


East 


A. BAGAROZY, 1495 Broadway, New York 


West 
SPARKS BERRY, Los Angeles, California 


expected her to realize the role so successfully. She frol- 
icked through the part with a kittenish abandon, dramatically convincing 
and tremendously satisfactory from a musical standpoint. The ‘‘Goldfish’’ 
number proved at once one of the great hits of the performance, with 
six or eight encores, each one of which the singer took in a different way. 
The art of the Geisha could never have a more alluring and successful 
presentation than as this tiny humming bird of a woman gives it.”’ 


Los Angeles Daily Times, April 1, 1919. 


MIURA RENEWS APPROVAL 
WITH LOCAL AUDIENCE 


By JEANNE REDMAN. 

The Mason Opera House was filled last evening to greet the fascinating 
little Japanese prima donna, Tamaki Miura, who delighted us 
with her “Butterfiv” and “Iris” two years ago, and who 
has since niled triumph upon triumph in New York and 
Chicago. Nothing could be more exquisite to look upon 
than this little flower of old Japan, whose movements 
are grace itself, and whose accomplishments are many. 
She acts with all the anlomb and distinction imaginable. and her dances 
and gestures with her flowery fan, are poetic and enticing. She has a 
clear soprano voice which has developed since her last appearance here, 
from the inevitable Japanese shrillness into a considerable warmth, and 
her speaking voice is pure fairy talk, with its astonishingly good enup 
ciation. . 
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ALDA CAPTURES 
SPOKANE’S FAVOR 


Cecil Fanning Scores in His Reci- 
tal — Teachers of State 
Hold Convention 

SPOKANE, WASH., April 20. — The 
Spokane Symphony Society presented 
Frances Alda at the Auditorium The- 
ater on April 11 before a large and en- 
thusiastic audience. The concert must 
be chronicled as the most successful of 
the season. The audience recalled the 
diva not only after every group, but 
after nearly every song, and _ insisted 
on encores and repetitions, which were 
generously given. Seldom has _ there 
been such rapport between singer and 
listeners here. Mme. Alda _ scored a 
genuine triumph. After the “Gavotte” 


from “Manon” Mme. Alda was recalled 
again and again and was compelled to 


give two encores. “Un bel di,” from 
“Madama_ Butterfly,” frantically ap- 
plauded, gained another encore. The 


audience could not hear enough. Her 
triumph was complete. Erin Ballard, 
the talented young pianist and accom- 
panist, made a_ delightful impression. 
She showed remarkable technical and 
interpretative gifts in her solo pieces and 
won much applause. She also gave ad- 
mirable support to the vocalist. 

An enjoyable recital.was given April 7 
in the Marie-Antoinette concert-room 
by the young baritone, Cecil Fanning. 
The audience was quick to appreciate 
his many good points and expressed its 
approval in hearty applause. Mr. Fan- 
ning’s voice, style and delivery proved 
distinctly above the ordinary standard. 
He was successful both in English and 
French numbers. The “Hérodiade” aria 
could not have been better done. He 
was irresistible in an old English air, 
“My Man John,” and scored in _ the 
Scotch ballad, “Archibald Douglas.” 
Altogether he is a young singer of gen- 
uine gifts who has achieved much al- 
ready and to whom the future is full 
of promise. H. B. Turpin proved him- 
self not only a sympathetic accompanist 
but a fine musician. 

The Washington State Music Teach- 
ers’ Association met in convention in 
Spokane on April 2, 3 and 4. The pres- 
ident, Edgar C. Sherwood, and the ex- 
ecutive board, besides doing the social 
honors to the delegates, provided con- 
ferences and five concerts. The artists 
who appeared at these concerts were 
Paul Pierre McNeely, pianist, of Se- 
attle; Evelyn Kellogg, vocalist, of Spo- 
kane; Charlotte Moore, pianist, of 
Spokane; Augusta Gentsch, pianist, of 
Spokane; Thomas H. Toll, tenor, of 
Yakima; Mary Ella Cook, pianist of 
Aberdeen; George Buckley, violinist of 
Spokane; Hildegarde Guth, pianist, also 
of Spokane; Ferdinand Dunkely, pian- 
ist-composer, of Seattle; Ina _ Writ 
Wright-Herbst, vocalist, of Pullman; 
Malen Burnett, pianist, of Walla-Walla; 
Emily Thomas, pianist, of Seattle; Dai 
Steele Ross, contralto, of Seattle; Kath- 
erine N. Rice, soprano, of Tacoma; 
Katherine Robinson, pianist, of Ta- 
coma; Miriam Zimmerman, pianist, of 
Pullman; Charlotte Grannis Lange, so- 
prano, Spokane; Mary I. Short, pianist, 
of Spokane, and Davenport Engberg, 
violinist, of Bellingham. 

Dr. John H. Landsbury of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon gave an address on 
music as an education. The meetings 
were highly successful. At the close the 
following officers were chosen: Presi- 














Japanese Singers for Japanese 
’ Parts in Andreas Dippel’s New 
Production of ‘‘Madama Butterfly”’ 














Haru Onuki, 


Japanese Conductor. 


Japanese Soprano, as 


Y  petcannenens DIPPEL will resume the 
management of grand opera in Oc- 
tober and he has decided to specialize on 
several operas which he announces he 
will prepare with the greatest of care as 
to cast and scenic equipment. The com- 
pany will go on tour to appear in the 
principal cities of the United States and 
Canada. 

The first opera to be sent out will be 
Puccini’s “Madama Butterfly” in Italian. 
The special feature of the production will 
be the novelty that all Japanese charac- 








‘Madama Butterfly’’; 
Both with Andreas Dippel’s New Operatic Venture 


Koscak Yamada, 


Inset, 


ters and chorus parts will be played by 
Japanese artists, the American charac- 
ters to be sung by American principals. 
Mr. Dippel has engaged for the leading 
part the Japanese prima donna, Haru 
Onuki, who has met with success as But- 
terfly. He has also signed with Koscak 
Yamada, the Japanese composer and con- 
ductor, well known to New York music 
lovers, through his orchestra concerts 
given at Carnegie Hall during the past 
season. 

Scenery and costumes will all be im- 
ported from Japan. 





dent, Herbert Kimbrough of Washing- 
ton State College; vice-president, Carl 
Paige Wood of the University of Wash- 


ington ; second vice-presidents, Mr. 
Craig -of Seattle for the Western sec- 
tion, Charlotte Moore of Spokane for 


the Eastern section, and Mrs. J. Alex- 
ander Mahan of Ellensburg for the cen- 
tral section, and Sarah J. Smith of Se- 
attle, secretary-treasurer. M. S&S. 


‘of the Seventy-seventh 




















The HARRIET WARE 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR SINGERS, 
TEACHERS AND ACCOMPANISTS 
At Terrill Road, Plainfield, N. J. 


TEN WEEKS—JUNE 21ST TO AUGUST 30TH 


Delightful living accommodations 
Special Courses in French Diction and the Study of Bach 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF STUDENTS ACCEPTED 


Write at once for reservations 


(One hour from New York City) 

















Lotta Madden Scores at Seventy-seventh 


Benefit Concert 

Another recent success for Lotta Mad- 
den, soprano, of New York, was her ap- 
pearance as soloist at the concert given 
for the benefit of the home-coming fund 
Division in the 
Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria 
on April 15. Miss Madden received 
warm praise for the artistry she re- 
vealed in works of Bainbridge Crist, a 
group of French songs and other well- 
chosen numbers. Many extras were de- 
manded and given. She was ably ac- 
companied by Francis Moore. 


MONTREAL ADMIRES 
TWO NOTED SINGERS 


Gogorza and Rosenblatt Are Wel- 
comed in Recitals— Present 
Thomas’s ‘‘Mignon”’ 


MONTREAL, April 12.—Louis H. Bour- 
don presented Emilio de Gogorza in an 
all French song recital at His Majesty’s 
Theater, Sunday afternoon. Mr. de 
Gogorza’s artistry earned him the ad- 
miration of the audience. Helen M. 
Winslow played the accompaniments. 

Louis Feigin presented that unique 
singer, Cantor Rosenblatt, at Monument 
National on Tuesday evening. The cele- 
brated Jewish singer gave a concert pro- 


gram, but included some of his own 
Hebrew melodies. His songs in Yiddish 
earned the greatest applause. Stuart 


Ross played Liszt and Chaminade num- 
bers. The auditorium was jammed. 

Mme. Anita Sutherland, the English 
contralto, gave a recital in the Ladies’ 
Ordinary, Windsor Hotel, Thursday eve- 
ning. With complete knowledge of the 
mere technique of singing, her singing is 
marked by intelligence and force, if not 
of great brilliancy. Her program ranged 
from the banal to the operatic, which 
was also banal. 

Mme. Damien Masson arranged a per- 
formance of Maillart’s ancient, but still 
tuneful operetta, “Les Dragons de Vil- 
lars,” at Monument National last night 
for the benefit of the Maison de Repos 
des Sac-au-Dos. Fabiola Poirier, whose 
voice is an exceptionally fine soprano, 
sang the part of Rose and she was as- 
sisted by A. Lapierre, Honore Vaillan- 
court, M. Thibaudeau, Armand Gauthier, 
M. Leeavalier, Arthur Goulet and Mme. 
Verdickt. Armand Roberval conducted. 

L’Association d’Art Lyrique revived 
Thomas’s silly opera, “Mignon,” at the 
Monument this week before a larger au- 
dience that has heretofore greeted the 
work. Cedia Brault was the Mignon 
Sarah Fischer’s Philine lacked anima- 
tion, but was more satisfying vocally. 
Ralph Errolle, operatic tenor, was the 
Wilhelm Meister Arthur Laurendeau 
conducted the orchestra with consider- 
able verve. 

I’. H. Blair’s choir, which does such 
excellent work, gave its second “Elijah” 
evening Tuesday. The venture was a 
considerable success. 

George M. Brewer, the organist, gave 
a recital at the Church of the Messiah 
last Sunday afternoon and played Bach, 
Franck and Wagner numbers. 

R. G. M. 


Jeanne Gordon, formerly a member of 
the Creatore Opera Company, is under- 
stood to be scheduled for a place among 


the new contraltos of the Metropolitan 


Opera Company. 


Estelle Harris 


Soprano 
Concert—Oratorio—Recital 


Now Booking Season 1919-20 


Mgt. Lee Keedick Lecture and Musical Bureau 
437 Fifth Ave., N. Y- 
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VIOLINIST 


Recitals—Concerts. 
Orchestra Engugements 
Wolfsohn Bureau or C. H. Falk, 
Personal Representative, 

96 Sth Ave., Room 20, New York 











WILLIAM S. 


BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 154 West 72nd Street, New York 
Telephone Columbus 1311 
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CONCERT MASTER, ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








CLEMENTINE Prima Donna Soprano 
Covent Garden, London 
Metropolitan Co., N. Y. 


DeEVERE  Beterotiten €o.'N.¥. 


57 WEST 5S8th STREET, 


MISCHA ELMAN 


NOTE: —THIS SEASON 


IS ELMAN’S TENTH CONSECUTIVE SEASON 


ROMUALDO 


SAPIO 


1451 Broadway, 


Vocal Teacher 

Formerly Conductor Meitro- 
politan — Coach to Patti, 
Calve, Nordica and others 


NEW YORK, Phone Plaza 9936 


Manmagement: R. E. JOHNSTON 
New York City 
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FAMED ARTISTS AT 
LINDSEORG FESTIVAL 


Attractions of Kansas Town’s 
Week of Music Include 
Hempel and Elman 





LINDSBORG, KAN., April 20.—This town 
was the Mecca of Kansas music-lovers 
during the week of April 13, when Beth- 
any College presented its thirty-eighth 
annual music festival. From all parts 
of the State music-lovers came to Linds- 
borg, for the fame of its festivals has 
spread far and wide throughout the Jay- 
hawker State. Despite the inclement 
weather and rain, which made the roads 
bad, many visitors came to the festival 
in automobiles from distant points. 
Trains brought other hundreds, many of 
whom remained throughout the week. 


The festival was opened with a song 
recital by Frieda Hempel, assisted by 
Frank Bibb, accompanist, on the after- 
noon of April 18. The auditorium was 
packed and Miss Hempel was enthusias- 
tically received. Among her selections 
were the Mad Scene from “Hamlet,” by 
Thomas, and four modern French songs, 
which proved of strong popular appeal 
and received strong applause. Tradi- 
tional Zuni Indian songs arranged by 
Troyer were also well liked. 

In the evening the 105th performance 
of Handel’s “Messiah” was given by the 
Bethany Oratorio Society and the Beth- 
any Symphony Orchestra. The soloists 
were Genevieve Cowden, soprano; Ella 
Van Hug, contralto; Charles H. Keep, 
tenor; Burton Thatcher, bass. Hagbard 
Brase conducted. The oratorio was pre- 
sented again on Friday and Sunday 
nights, April 18 and 20. The auditorium 
was packed for all the concerts. 

Monday evening a recital was given 
by Burton Thatcher, bass, and Arvid 
Wallin, pianist. A pupils’ recital was 
the feature on Monday morning. 
Tuesday afternoon Thure Jaderborg, 
bass, and Alma Rosengren, violinist, with 
Oscar Lofgren and Arvid Wallin as ac- 
companists, were heard in concert. In 
the evening a recital was given by Mrs. 


On: 


Genevieve Rice Cowden, soprano; Oscar 
Thorsen, solo pianist, and Mrs. John 
Worley, accompanist. 

A recital by Arthur E. Uhe, violinist, 
and Mrs, Ella Van Huff, contralto, with 
Arvid Wallin and Olga Blanke as accom- 
panists, was the Wednesday afternoon 
offering. In the evening the Bethany 
Symphony Orchestra, Arvid Wallin, con- 
ductor, assisted by Hilma Spongberg, 
soprano, gave a concert. 


Hear Local Choruses 


On Thursday afternoon a recital was 
given by the Bethany Chapel Choir and 
the Girls’ Glee Club, with Charles H. 
Keep as conductor; Hjalmar Wetter- 
strom, ’cellist; Alma Rosengren, violin- 
ist, and Arvid Wallin and Oscar Thor- 
sen, pianists. In the evening the Beth- 
any Band, Hjalmar Wetterstrom, con- 
ductor, assisted by Mrs. Genevieve Rice 
Cowden, soprano; Oscar Thorsen, accom- 
panist, and G. F. Tilden, clarinetist, gave 
a special program, which was very well 
received. 

The recital by Annie Theodora Swens- 
son, elocutionist, who read a selection 
from “Les Misérables,” was given Fri- 
day afternoon. In the evening Handel’s 
“Messiah” was again presented. 

Saturday was devoted to three all- 
Kansas musical contests, the violin and 
expression contest, the voice contest and 
the high school choruses’ contest. 

The festival was brought to a close 
on Sunday with the third performance 
of the “Messiah,” which was given in 
the evening following a recital by Mischa 
Elman, violinist, with Joseph Bonime 
as accompanist. Elman’s piaying was 
the feature of the festival week and fur- 
nished a fitting climax for the week’s 
events. = 8 





Hadley Writes New Overture for Strand 
Music Program 


Henry Hadley, the American com- 
poser, has written a special overture for 
the fifth annivers:iry celebration at the 
Strand Theater this week. The work 
is called “The Spirit of the Elements.” 
It is played by the symphony orchestra 
with special scenic effects, under the 
direction of Carl Edouarde. Other mu- 
sical attractions include a douhle female 
quartet, Ann Rutledge, soprano, and 
Herbert Sisson and Ralph H. Brigham, 
organists. 


— 


i 
; James Gibbons Huneker, reviewing in | " 
the New York “Times” of April 18th, || |. 
the last performance at the Metropolitan 
Opera House of “Aida” for the present , 
season, said of 














who sang the role of Ramfis, 


“Henry Scott was Ramfis and 
with Caruso and Matzenauer, he 
demonstrated the beauty of 
legato singing. He also proved 
another genuine pleasure of a 


HENRI SCOTT 


pleasurable evening.” 





1 West 34th St., New York 





Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
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WINIFRED 


CHRISTIE 


“Miss Christie is a thrice welcome 














visitor. Everyone plays the piano 
nowadays: but few play it musically, 
with ever-present beauty of tone even 
in stormy passages, with eloquent 
phrasing, with a lively sense of color, 
tints, demi-tints. Miss Christie is 
the these 


Furthermore. she has an emotional 


not least among few. 


nature, genuine, deep; she can be frank 
and also subtle as an interpreter; she 
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has rare musical intelligence.’ 
—Philip Hale, Boston Herald, Feb. 8, 1919 
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EDUCATORS PROVE THEY CAN SING AS WELL AS TEACH | 











Chorus of Members of Music Supervisors’ National Conference, Who Gave a Concert on April 3 at the Odeon, St. Louis. 
Piano; George Edwin Knopp, Song Leader, War Camp Community Service; Dr. Hollis Dann, Conductor and Incoming 


President 


S': LOUIS, April 10.—The crowning 
feature of the Music Supervisors’ 
National Conference, composed of su- 
pervisors of music in the public schools 
all over the country, was a concert held 
here at the Odeon on Thursday evening, 
April 3. The conference is noted not 
only for its aggressive educational work 
but also for its ability to practice what 
it preaches. It is the invariable rule 
that all the sessions, as well as the so- 
cial functions during these conferences, 
which have been regular events for 
twelve years now, the proceedings are 
started with singing led by one of the 
members, usually some one who has had 
considerable experience in this line. 
For the past two or three years a 
choral concert has been the feature of 
the conference. This time Dr. Hollis 
Dann of Cornell University had charge 
of the event, and with the assistance of 
the entire St. Louis Symphony Orches- 


tra, whose services were most kindly 
donated through the courtesy of the 
Art Publication Society, the chorus of 
supervisors gave a magnificent exhibi- 
tion of singing. With but three rehear- 
sals a program of unusual merit rang- 
ing from the national anthems of our 


allies to @ cappella numbers, was given. 

Dr. Dann was assisted in this work 
by his accompanist, Robert Braun of 
Pottsville, Pa., who also is a department 
head of the Summer School at Ccrnell 
University. Dr. Dann’s conducting was 
electrifying, and the big audience that 


In Front 


if. eet 

Photo by A. W. Saunders 
Row, Left to Right: Robert Braun, at the 
President; Osborne McConathy, Retiring 


crowded the Odeon even to the doors was 
completely under the spell of his baton. It 
was the universal opinion of critics and 
musicians who heard the concert that 
never before in the history of this city 
had a mixed chorus done singing of 
such excellent quality. H. W. C. 





HEAR VICTORIA SINGERS 





Vocalists Appear at Reception—Award 
Certificates at Canada School 


VicToriA, B. C., April 16.—At a re- 
ception given on April 14 by J. H. Hin- 
ton, organist of Wesley Church of Van- 
couver, his two pupils, Thomas Kelway, 
tenor, and E. Butterworth, baritone, 
were heard to advantage. They sang 
solo numbers by Meyerbeer, Verdi, Doni- 
zetti, Puccini, Leoncavallo and Rossini 
and duets from “Forza del Destino” 
(Verdi), ‘““Martha” (Flotow) and “Otel- 
lo” (Verdi). Mr. Hinton played the ac- 
companiments with pleasing effect. 


The choir of St. John’s Church, with 
the choirmaster and organist, Jennings 
Burnett, gave Stainer’s cantata, “The 
Daughter of Jairus,” on Palm Sunday. 
The solos were well sung by members of 
the choir, Miss Moore, Miss Purdy, Miss 
Young and Miss White. The choir ac- 
quitted itself well. 

An appreciative audience heard the 
pupils of Irene Long and F. G. Barton, 
who are associated with St. Margaret’s 
School, in the school’s auditorium on 
April 12. The sixteen pupils who ap- 
peared gave the program from memory, 
and Monica Davis especially distin- 
guished herself for her interpretation 
of a Mendelssohn number. Mrs. Richard 


, 


Nash, president of the Ladies’ Musical 
Club, gave out the certificates of the 
Associated Board of the Royal Academy 
of Music and the Royal College of Musie 
of London. Those whose work at the 
last examination held in Victoria won 
them certificates were Mildred Rich, in 
the elementary division; Mona Graham, 
Mary Cross and Nora Tolson, in the 
higher division; Louisa Webster and 
Marguerite Bryant, in the local center 
intermediate grade, and Monica Davis, 
in the local center advanced grade. Miss 
Davis was also given a special certificate 
by the R. A. M. and R. C. M. on the 
completion of the full course of exam- 
inations. G. Jd. D. 
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Study Voice This Summer at the 


A. Y. CORNELL SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


| At Round Lake, New York (near Saratoga) 
_ 15th Consecutive Season Six Weeks Session: July 7th to Aug. 16th 


Some Prominent Singers Who Have Studied at the 
A. Y. Cornell Summer School of Vocal Instruction 


FORREST LAMONT, Leading Tenor, Chicago Opera Association | 
MILDRED GRAHAM, Soprano—Soloist New York Oratorio Society, ‘‘St. Matthew Passion”’ April 17th 
GEORGE REARDON, Baritone—Rialto and Criterion Male Quartets 
CHARLES HART, Tenor-——Concert and Oratorio, (Victor and Edison Records) 
ELLIOT SHAW, Baritone—Soloist, Munn Ave. Presbyterian Church, East Orange, N. J. 

(Victor Records) 
REED MILLER, Tenor—Soloist St. Thomas’s Church, New York-——Concert and Oratorio 
JOHN CAMPBELL, Tenor—Soloist Marble Collegiate Church, New York—-Society of American Singers 
ROBERT ARMOUR, Tenor—Weber Male Quartet 
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Weekly Pupils’ Recitals | 


Chautauqua Assembly Features: 


Daily Private Lessons 

ay Bi-Weekly Lecture 

Classes in Vocal Technique ard 

Song Analysis and Interpretation 
Classes in Stage Deportment 




















Music Festival with Metropolitan Artists 
Facilities for Recreation: 







































Send for Pamphlet Circular ‘‘A’’ to 


A. Y. Cornell, 607-8 Carnegie Hall, New York 


60 PUPILS Now Studying Weekly With MR. CORNELL Occupy . 
SOLO POSITIONS in CHURCH 
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CANTON ENDS ITS 


BRILLIANT SEASON 





Stransky Forces and Campanini 
Sextet Last of Course—Club 
Presents Artists 


CANTON, OHIO, April 10—The New 


York Philharmonic, under directorship 
of Josef Stransky, wound up the series 
of musical concerts of the past season 
on March 24 and 25. This organization 
has appeared before Canton audiences 
on numerous occasions but never has the 
appreciation bestowed on it been greater. 
The conductor was called back no less 
than ten times, until finally he had the 
society members all arise and acknowl- 
edge their reception. 

Epecially after Beethoven’s ‘‘Leonore 
No. 3” was he recalled again and again. 
And finally, breaking all precedents, he 
responded with one encore at the close 
of each program. 

The commanding numbers of each 
evening were the symphonic _ suite 
“Scheherazade,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
and the Symphony No. 4 of Tchaikowsky. 

On the week preceding, March 21 and 
22, the concert was given by the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company Sextet. On both 
evenings the sextet from “Lucia” was 
given in a manner befitting six such ar- 
tists, all of whom were received most fa- 
vorably. The sextet comprised Jessie 
Christian, soprano, who gave the “Bell 
Song” from Lakmé; Irene Pavloska, con- 
tralto, in an aria from “Carmen”; War- 
ren Proctor, tenor, who gave an aria from 
“Don Giovanni”; Forest Lamont, tenor, 
in a number from “Andrea Chenier’; 
Desire Defrere, baritone, gave the Pro- 
logue from “Pagliacci,” and James God- 
dard, basso, sang he aria, “Illacerato 
Spirito.” 

This closes the most successful course 
ever held in Canton, both from the stand- 
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highest degree of service is desired. 


Makers of Bush & Lane Pianos and 


the famous Cecilian Player-Piano 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 
: 


point of quality and finance. Paui Alt- 
house, one of the artists scheduled, could 
not appear owing to epidemic. 

The managers of this course; George 
Lundy and L. B. Cool, have booked En- 
rico Caruso to appear here as an extra 
attraction on May 15. Canton will be 
the only city of its size and in this sec- 
tion of the country to receive this favor, 
and tickets have been sold throughout 
all the State for this appearance. 

The MacDowell Club held its usual 
study meeting on April 3. The works of 
Debussy, Charpentier and Vieuxtemps 
were discussed. 

The club members recently gave a con- 
cert in the Trinity Reformed Church 
with three artists of rare talent. These 
were Agnes Lapham, pianist, of Chicago; 
Mrs. George H. Clark, contralto, of Can- 
ton, and Mrs. Gail Watson Cable, vio- 
linist, of Canton. 

Mrs. Cable, who recently moved to Can- 
ton, has appeared in numerous concerts 
throughout the country, having also been 
soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra. Edgar Bowman, one of Can- 
ton’s youngest and best pianists, accom- 
panied the artists. The proceeds of the 
concert were donated to the Canton Com- 
mittee of American Committee for Dev- 
astated France. 

May List, one of the club members, 

just recently won a prize in the contest 
held at the Statler Hotel in Cleveland, 
offered by the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. 
- The twenty-seventh annual concert by 
Thayer’s Military Band was held on 
April 4 at the Auditorium. The direc- 
tor was William E. Strassner. The chief 
number of the evening was the overture 
“‘Nabucodonosor,” Verdi. Many of the 
lighter numbers were possibly enjoyed 
in a greater degree by the audience. 

William E. Strassner, one of Canton’s 
most popular vocal teachers, entertained 
the members of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Sextet to a supper. Mr. Lamont is a 
personal friend of Mr. Strassner, both 
having attended the same _ school at 
Round Lake, N. Y. R. L. M. 
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BUSH & LANE. 


Ss a PIANO built according 
d to scientific principles, 
! especially for musical 
people, who naturally expect an 
instrument to yield perfect service 
in musical quality and wear. Bush 
& Lane Grands and Uprights are 
thoroughly .qualified to meet all 
requirements of home, school, | 
studio or other use where the | 





MANSFIELD 


TENOR 
Available for Concerts — Recitals 


Address: 2010 Douglas St., Brooklyn 





Phone East New York 4307 


PURE MUSIC CHARMS 
SAN FRANCISCANS 


Chamber Ensembles End Success- 
ful Season—Graveure in Recital 
— ‘High Jinks’’ at Club 

SAN FRANCISCO, April 8.—Louis Gra- 
veure gave his first recital at the Savoy 
Theater, under the management of 
Selby C. Oppenheimer, on Sunday after- 
noon. That it was an unprecedented 
success was shown by the fact that after 
hearing a program of twenty numbers, 
to which the singer had added six en- 
cores, the audience refused to go, but 
remained in their seats and amid furi- 
ous applause demanded four extra num- 
Mr. Graveure was evidently en- 
joying his reception for he smilingly 
complied, singing “Tommy Lad” and 
kindred songs as only he can sing them. 
Four songs by his ascompanist, Bryceson 
Treharne also won special favor. 

Assisted by Emilio Puyans, flautist, 
and Kajetan Attl, harpist, the closing 
concert of the Musical Society was given 
Tuesday evening at the St. Francis Hotel 
ballroom. The opening number was a 
quintet for piano and strings, by Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach, composed for this so- 
ciety. Upon its first presentation Mrs. 
Beach herself presided at the piance 
while Gyula Ormay, the present pianist, 
with his guests, Louis Persinger, and 
Horace Britt, were in the audience. 
Louis Ford and Nathan Firestone were 
playing in the ensemble at that time. On 
Tuesday evening this quintet of artists 
appeared together giving a magnificent 
reading of the work. “Fantasie Japon- 
aise,’ by Henri Lutz, introduced Mr. 
Puyans and Mr. Attl as it is written for 
two flutes, violin, ’cello and harp. The 
opening movement of Schubert’s uncom- 
pleted String Quartet No. 12 in C Minor, 
with Glazunoff’s interludium in modo 
antico and “Orientale,’ completed the 
program, which in every way maintained 
the high standard set by the organiza- 
tion. 

Under the management of Jessica Col- 
bert and her associate, Eda Beronio, the 
Chamber Music Society _is booked for 
concerts at Sacramento, Fresno, Visalia, 
Bakersfield and Los Angeles, and it is 
only a question of time when the East 
as well as the West will give it the rec- 
ognition which it merits. At a concert 
given at Palo Alto last week 1400 per- 
sons greeted these artists with un- 
bounded enthusiasm. Over 3000 have 
heard the organization this winter in 
San Francisco besides those who attended 





bers. 


. delightful group of French songs. 


the concerts of the society throughout 
the State. Its activities were limited by 
the influenza epidemic, over fourteen 
concerts having been cancelled on this 
account. Louis Persinger, director and 
first violin; Louis Ford, second violin; 
Nathan Firestone, viola; Horace Britt, 
cello, Gyula Ormay, piano, and Elias 
Hecht, flute, constitute the persoiinel. 
The society has been under the capable 
management of Jessica Colbert for the 
past three seasons. 

The Musical Club held its annual 
“High Jinks” at the St. Francis Hotel 
on Thursday afternoon. The members 
entered into the spirit of the occasion, 
and the “Scream Drama,” entitled “An 
Antidote to the Love of Three Kings,” 
was a veritable “scream” in the hands 
of Nancy Cooper, Flora Bruner, Laura 
Mullgardt, May Shannon, Christine 
Hart, Evangeline Ayers, Margaret Rowe, 
Lilian Birmingham, Sara Wafer and 
Gertrude Canney. Maud Wellendorf, 
president of the club, conducted the or- 
chestra, and Mrs. Richard Rees sang a 
Danc- 
ing girls in fantastic costumes were Ellen 
Pressley, Grace Gale, Ernestine Gunn 
and Marie Louise Lund. Lillian Bir- 
mingham, as a dashing “vampire,” led 
in the “Fashion Show,” in which models 
in the styles of the earliest periods vied 
with those of the present day. Among 
the musicians in stunning gowns were 
Marie Louise Lund, Mrs. James Pressley, 
Mrs. George Ginn, Mrs. F. G. Willis, 
Mrs. M. A. Gale and Mrs. Harriet Pas- 
more Brooks.’ Other prominent members 
of the club who sang and appeared in 
character roles were Mrs. William 
Poyner, Mrs. Horatio Stoll, Mrs. Eva 
Sultan Mosher, Mrs. Thomas Inman, 
Mrs. J. B. Tufts, Mrs. Gilbert Graham, 
Mrs. Louis Mulgardt and Mary A. Mar- 
tin. 

At the Hearst Greek Theater in Berke- 
ley, on Sunday afternoon, the choral sec- 
tion of the Pacific Musical Society, pre- 
sented a number of the compositions of 
H. B. Pasmore, the director. Assisting 
were Ethel Johnson, soprano; Dorothy 
Pasmore, ’cellist, with Susanne Brooks, 
Pasmore and Violet Oatman as accom- 
panists. 

On Friday evening the fifth annual 
faculty concert was given at the School 
for the Deaf and Blind. Those who par- 
ticipated were Otto Fleissner, organist 
and director; Jeanne E. Chapman, violin- 
ist; Marta von Sturmer, contralto, and 
Gussie Mast, pianist. 

An interesting program of San Fran- 
cisco composers was given by the Mans- 
feldt Club, at the home of Mrs. J. A. 
Scott on Tuesday evening. The pro- 
gram included compositions by Joseph 
Geerge Jacobson, Albert I. Elkus, Hugo 
Mansfeldt, Joseph Redding and Marjorie 
Scott. A feature of the evening was 
the splendid playing of Hugo a 
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A DEEPLY MOVING 
BACH PERFORMANCE 





Oratorio Society of New York. 
Conductor, T. Tertius Noble. 
Concert, Carnegie Hall, Evening, 
April 17. Soloists, Mildred Gra- 
ham, Soprano; Merle Alcock, 
Alto; Lambert Murphy, Tenor; 
Reinald Werrenrath, Baritone; 
Charles T. Tittman, Bass. Ac- 
companists, Charles A. Baker, 
Piano; Frank L. Sealy, Organ. 











Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion” is at 
last becoming an annual feature of holy 
week. It is altogether as fitting, indeed, 
as necessary a ceremonial for Maundy 
Thursday as the “Messiah” for Christ- 
mas and “Parsifal’” for Good Friday. 
If it has been less regular in perform- 


ance, the depressing qualities of local 
representations must be held to blame. 
Let us avoid the dolorous chronicle. 
However, last week’s marks the third 
consecutive rendering in late years by the 
Oratorio Society and in that fact lies 
hope for the perpetuation of the noble 
solemnity. 

Last week’s audience was the largest 
drawn by this mighty work in a decade. 
The reverence of its attitude was dis- 
turbed only once or twice by thoughtless 
applauders. Some may have felt regret 
over the inability of Walter Damrosch— 
now on the high seas—to conduct, recall- 
ing the extremely dramatic and vital in- 
terpretation of the “Passion” furnished 
by him last year. But the delegation 
to leadership of T. Tertius Noble, organ- 
ist of St. Thomas’s Church (which also 
furnished the boy choir) provoked in- 
terest. Mr. Noble, once choirmaster of 
the York Cathedral, is well grounded in 
the English traditions of Bach. He re- 
ceived a warm greeting from the audi- 
ence last week at moments when ap- 
plause became the situation. 

Less stringent and dynamic than last 
year’s, the performance on this occa- 
sion was informed with a reverential 
quality often decidedly moving. Mr. 
Noble’s treatment of the grandiose drama 
steered clear of all exaggerations, of 
far-fetched or original effects, of subtle 
quests or novel implications. It was 
conscientious, discreet, essentially sim- 
ple. The most potent dramatic moments 
—the “Lightnings and Thunders” chorus, 
the blood-freezing shout “Barrabas” and 
several other passages of this order— 
were done more overpoweringly last 
year. On the other hand, Mr. Noble 
avoided virtuosic nuances in the chorales. 
They were direct and straightforward, 
without swellings and diminishings of 
volume or languishing pianissimi. Some 
like them one way, some the other; in 
either they are effective and warrant 
may be adduced for both. But the one 
chorale of all chorales—the unapproach- 
able “O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden”— 
touched the listener all the more for the 
utter simplicity of its rendering. 

The singing of the Oratorio Society 
was not perfect. Sometimes the singers 
failed to maintain the pitch, sometimes 
the balance and precision of attack were 
open to question. But individual cho- 
ruses were delivered most admirably— 
and nothing more so than the marvel- 
ously serene and exalting final ensemble. 

Mr. Noble’s version of the “Passion” 
cannot be discussed at any length here. 
His cuts were in the main creditable, 
even if they did eliminate some moving 
portions of the tragic narrative just 
prior to the Crucifixion. The finest 
arias and choruses he preserved, though 
a number of chorales went by the board. 
He used a piano to accompany the re- 
citatives. The orchestration employed 
included clarinets—even as the Robert 
Franz version—but only the uncompro- 
mising purist could cavil at that. 

The soloists acquitted themselves on 


the whole with credit. Mildred Graham 
sang the soprano numbers with a certain 
beauty of tone, if without conspicuous 
distinction or style. Mrs. Alcock was 
admirable, especially in the supreme 
aria that falls to the alto, “O pardon me, 
my Lord.” Lambert Murphy’s experi- 
ence with the réle of the Evangelist told 
even when the high tessitura of the 
music caused him some embarrassment. 
Reinald Werrenrath delivered the heart- 
searching measures of Jesus with even a 
loftier grasp of their spirituality than 
in the past—with a nobler restraint and 
finer dignity. It was a very beautiful 
artistic achievement, one of the rarest 
heard on the oratorio platform in some 
time. Charles T. Tittman, in khaki, cared 
efficiently for the bass parts and with 
the understanding of one who has im- 
bibed inspiration at Bethlehem, Pa. 
Charles A. Baker played the piano ac- 
companiments and Frank L. Sealy the 
organ. i eS 


EDWARD JOHNSON IS 
GUEST AT BANQUET 
IN PUCCINI’S HONOR 
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Giacomo Puccini and Edward Johnson in 
Rome, Italy 


Shortly after the first performance of 
“Tabarro,” “Suor Angelica” and “Gianni 
Schicchi” at the Costanzi in Rome a 
banquet was given by Walter Mocchi, 
the impresario, to the entire company in 
honor of Giacomo Puccini. 

Edward Johnson, who is known to the 
Italian public as Eduardo di Giovanni 
and who will make a concert tour of the 
United States the coming season, cre- 
ated the tenor réles in “Tabarro” and 
“Schiechi,” parts for which he was espe- 
cially chosen by Puccini and the house of 
Ricordi. He also created during the past 
season the tenor rdle in Montemezzi’s 
“La Nave” at La Scala, Milan, and ap- 
peared in the same composer’s “L’Amore 
dei Tre Re” in Rome. 

Mr. Johnson was one of the guests at 
the banquet, and the accompanying illus- 
tration is a snapshot made on that occa- 
sion. 





Misses Davidson and Rivers’. Bring 


Cheer to Wounded Soldiers 


In the entertainment unit sent out by 
the Stage Women’s War Relief for the 
Red Cross on April 6, from New York, 
were Louise Davidson, soprano, and 
Claire Rivers, pianist, of New York. 
These two gifted young artists, who were 
successful in their New York recitals last 
season and two years ago, brought much 
cheer to the wounded and shell-shocked 
men on this trip. They were heard from 
April 6 to 12 in Colonia, N. J., New 
Haven, Conn.; Wrightstown, N. J.; Otis- 
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Berkshire Quartet Spurring 
Composition of Chamber Music 














SIDE from giving a series of three 

concerts of far more than ordinary 
interest in New York this season, the 
Berkshire String Quartet has been doing 
work which deserves only the highest 
commendation in bringing out new cham- 
ber music works by comparatively young 
composers who, are now resident in the 
United States. 

In this work the Berkshire Quartet is 
co-operating with Mrs. F. S. Coolidge, 
who last year offered a $1000 prize for 
the best string quartet, and the prize win- 
ning composition was given its first pub- 
lic presentation at the Berkshire Cham- 
ber Music. Festival, a creation of Mrs. 


Coolidge’s at her music temple in Pitts- 
field, Mass., last September. The com- 
poser of the winning composition was 
Tadeusz Iarecki, a composer of Polish 
birth, who has been living in America for 
some time. In this competition eighty- 
two manuscripts were submitted. This 
composition by Iarecki was also per- 
formed by the Quartet at one of the Aeol- 
ian Hall concerts this season. Other com- 
positions, which were also submitted, 
have been performed, among them one by 
Alois Reiser, which received glowing com- 
mendation, and another by Henry Eich- 
heim. 

Mrs. Coolidge has made this competi- 
tion an annual institution and has offered 
a prize for the best viola and piano son- 
ata or suite. The winning composition 
will be performed at the festival next 
September and will be played by Louis 
Bailly, the violinist of the Quartet. 

On account of the war, the personnel of 


the Quartet has been changed twice, 
members of the organization having been 
called to the colors. As now made up it 


consists of Hugo Kortschak, first violin, 
who with Emmeran Stoeber, the ’cellist, 
conceived the idea of forming the Quar- 
tet when they were residing in Chicago 
several seasons ago; Jacques Gordon, sec- 
ond violin, and Louis Bailly, viola. 

A biographical word about the mem- 
bers will be of interest. 

Mr. Kortschak had wide experience in 
chamber music through his association 
with Hugo Herrman, who for more than 


forty years was at the head of a famous 
string quartet in Frankfort-on-Main. Mr. 
Herrmann brought Mr. Kortschak to this 
country as a member of his quartet. He 
was for three years second concertmas- 
ter of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
and during that time did much solo play- 
ing. He has recently devoted some of his 
time to teaching. 

Mr. Gordon has been in the United 
States for the past four years. A solo 
career which had an excellent beginning 
in Europe, was cut short by the war. Mr. 
Gordon has appeared often as soloist in 
this country. 

Mr. Bailly is well known here from his 
connections with the Flonzaley Quartet, 
and previous to that was associated with 
two famous similar organizations in 
Paris, the Capet and Geloso Quartets. 
He has often appeared as soloist in Eu- 
rope and this country. 

{r. Stoeber was for many years con- 
nected with one of the prominent quar- 
tets in Munich. He came to this country 
to accept the post of second solo ’cellist 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
and appeared repeatedly as soloist with 
that organization. 





ville, M. Y.; Camp Merritt, N. J.; Camp 
Upton, N. Y., and Plattsburg, N. Y. The 
entertainments were given in the Red 
Cross houses for the wounded men. In 
Otisville and Plattsburg, where there 
were soldiers too sick to go to the Red 
Cross houses, Miss Davidson and Miss 
Rivers sang and played in the hospital 
wards as well. In Plattsburg they sang 
in the wards in the morning and gave 
two performances the same day in the 
Red Cross houses, one in the afternoon 
and one in the evening. Miss Davidson 
sang a new ballad, “Virginia Dear,” by 


Herbert Reed, Howard  Brockway’s 
“Tonesome-tune” setting, “The Old 
Maid’s Song,” Weckerlin’s ‘“Verduron- 


ette,” and Herbert Reed’s “The Buzz 
Song,” a novelty song in which she has 
won much favor. Miss Rivers accom- 
panied her admirably and also played a 
Brahms Hungarian Dance as a solo piece. 
Both artists were applauded with enthu- 
siasm by the men. 





Carl Diton’s excellent arrangement of 
“Deep River” for mixed voices was re- 
cently presented at one of the Wana- 
maker March Music Festival concerts, the 
composer conducting. 


CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA HEARD 





Impresses in Akron Concert, First Ap- 
pearance Out of Home City 


AKRON, OHIO, Avril 15.—The Cleve- 
land Symphony Orchestra, Nikolai Soko- 
loff, conductor, gave its first concert out- 
side of Cleveland in the Akron Armory 
on Sunday afternoon, April 13, under 
the auspices of the Musical Arts Asso- 
ciation. The program included orches- 
tral numbers by Rossini, Liszt, Schubert, 


Delibes, Dvorak and Elgar. Jack Barker, 
baritone, assisted as soloist in the 
“Toreador” aria from “Carmen,” and 


Louis Edlin, first violin of the orchestra, 
played the “Meditation” from “Thais.” 
The orchestra is scarcely a year old, and 
the consensus of opinion was that it had 
put a splendid achievement to its credit 
in this short time. It is to visit Akron 
again. 





MONTPELIER, VT. — The Montpelier 
Music Club was entertained recently at 
the home of Gladys N. Gale, when Tchai- 
kovsky was the study subject. 














‘PELTON- 
JONES 


*‘The Carreno of the harpsichord.”’ 
—Herbert F. Peyser, Musical America. 


ames 


‘‘Proved herself mistress of the art 
of making the harpsichord yield its 
best tonal effects in truly surprising 
variety.’”’—Henry T. Finck, in the 
Evening Post. 
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New York City 
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M. RAOUL LAPARRA 
IN 


“A BASQUE SUNDAY” 


FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA 
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M. LAPARRA and MME. DELAUNOIS 
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“A Musical Journey Through Spain” 
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CENSOR LIFTS VEIL ON AUSTRIA 
REVEALING MUSICAL EVENTS OF 
TWO THRILLING YEARS IN VIENNA 


[Continued from page 1] 





of his hold on his audience, but, if such 
a thing be possible, continues to advance 
in his art, and at his recent concert 
again fairly carried away his audience. 
He surpassed even himself. Last winter 
he gave a highly instructive series of 
recitals, beginning with the old masters 
and continuing up to modern times. 

A new candidate for pianistic honors 
is Gertrude Zerner. Not quite new to the 
concert hall is Miss Zerner, for some 
eight years ago, a child of ten, she ap- 
peared at a concert in the small Musik- 
verein’s Saal. She was then thought to 
give evidence of unusual talent. She 
more than fulfills the promise then 
given, and in a concert with orchestra 
in the large Musikverein’s Saal presented 
an ambitious program to which she did 
entire justice. The first number was 
that difficult composition, the Brahms 
Concerto in D Minor, followed by the 
“Variations Symphoniques” by Franck, 
played with deep poetic feeling and pol- 
ished technique. But it was in Emil 
Sauer’s effective piano concerto that she 
displayed her full power and sent out a 
perfect corruscation of brilliant pas- 
sages. Miss Zerner had carried off the 
first prize at the Meisterschule last 
spring, and as a matter of course Pro- 
fessor Sauer was present at her concert. 
It was pleasant afterward, in the artists’ 
room, to see the tall, white-haired com- 
poser bend down in smiling congratula- 
tion to his gifted young pupil. 


The New Violinists 


Among violinists, little Erika Morini 
continues to be a marvel of technique 
and expression. She is so young, some 
eleven or twelve years of age, that she 
will still be able to concertize abroad as 
a-child prodigy. 

Not so fortunate has been Sigmund 
Feuermann, who began his artistic 
career just before the outbreak of the 
war, which interfered with all engage- 
ments outside of the country. He is now 
eighteen and a violinist of the first rank, 
one of those who, like Huberman, ad- 
vance in their art as the years go on. 
He has much of Huberman’s manner in 
handling of bow and in depth of expres- 
sion, and in a recent concert with or- 
chestra gave a finished interpretation 
of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, the first 
number on the program, followed by the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto in D and the 
Wieniawski Variations on Themes from 
“Faust,” the latter with piano accom- 
paniment. Among the encores, now few 
in number everywhere for lack of time, 
was Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” beautifully 
played. What would have been a profit- 
able tour in the Ukraine for the young 
artist was recently prevented by passport 
difficulties. 

Another young violinist, Milan Jova- 
novic, showed great progress both in 
technique and expression at his recent 
concert, and won well merited applause. 


Huberman Still a Favorite 


Bronislaw Huberman remains the 
same great favorite as of old, and in the 
several concerts given by him this win- 
ter displayed all the charm of his won- 
derful tone and surpassing virtuosity. 
At one of these he had on his program 
the rarely heard Schumann Fantasy in 
C Major. If it were necessary to lend 
additional interest to this finished artist 
it would have been done by an event 
that brought his name into newspaper 
prominence for a number of days. This 
was the theft of two of his violins, one 
of them the Stradivarius on which he has 
been heard in all parts of the world, the 
other an old Italian instrument of great 
excellence. They were abstracted from 
his room in a hotel during his temporary 
absence, were both contained in one case 
and were wrapped in a soft white silk 
cloth, over which lay a green plush cover 
bordered by a wreath of laurels worked 
by hand in gold thread, the gift, doubt- 
less, of some fair admirer. The Stradi- 
varius dates from the year 1713 and is 
one of the celebrated maker’s best in- 
struments, of great value, it is needless 
to say. Huberman discovered the theft 
on the same day that it took place, when 
he was about to take out his violin for 
practice. The large reward offered and 
the exertions of the police brought about 
the recovery of the violins in a few days, 
but case and cover are missing. 


With the Singers 


In song recitals Selma Kurz, Lotte 
Lehmann, Berta Kiurina, Richard Mayr 
and Leo Slezak have delighted large au- 


diences. Elise Elizza, formerly of the 
late Hofoper, was applauded to the echo 
at her recent concert and was given 
ample proof of what a favorite she is. 
It was one of Director Gregor’s last offi- 
cial acts to dismiss this versatile artist, 
whose fine soprano and finished technique 
were always ready to replace an ab- 
Ssentee, and it is highly probable that 
the Operntheater will soon have in her 
again a member of its company. 

_ “Salomé” has at last found entrance 
into that institution, and Marie Jeritza 
sings, acts and dances the passionate 
Princess with supreme excellence. Marie 
Gutheil-Schoder is, in the estimation of 
Strauss himself, one of the best im- 
personators of his Elektra. 

Josef Schwarz has come twice from 
Berlin to sing to a Vienna audience and 
made it regret anew the loss of this fine 
artist. I hear that he has accepted an 
offer from America. 

Last, but not least, on the list are two 
compatriots, Lucille Marcel and Alfred 
Piccaver, whose Caruso notes are win- 
ning all hearts. At his last concert Pic- 
caver sang airs from operas by Meyer- 
beer, Weber and Puccini and songs by 
Schumann and Schubert. The change in 
the political situation was clearly shown 
in one of the numerous tokens of ad- 
miration and regard handed up the plat- 
form to the popular singer, a miniature 
tree topped by a liberty cap and with red, 
white and blue streamers depending from 
the branches. An English song included 
among the encores elicited murmurs of 
delight. Lucille Marcel’s voice has lost 
nothing of its wonderful velvety soft- 
ness. She revels in songs by her hus- 
band, who is always her faithful accom- 
panist, but her art is triumphant in 
compositions by Schumann, Franz, Schu- 
bert and other noted song-writers as 
well. Among her love-gifts at a last 
winter’s concert was one which sent her 
and the audience into peals of laughter, 
a timely and most welcome token of re- 
gard, a goose handsomely dressed by the 
mantua-maker’s art. The art of the cook 
came into play very soon after, no doubt. 


A Schumann Renaissance 


Schumann has had a veritable renais- 
sance in Vienna this past season. It is 
scarcely possible to recall a program 
from which this composer’s name was ab- 
sent. In one of the Gesellschaft concerts 
his music to “Faust” was heard. It may 
be uneven in part, but how noble in tone 
and how wonderfully expressive it is! 
What charm, throughout, of lyric intro- 
spection! The mystic chorus of angels, 
saints and penitents in the apotheosis 
scene has nothing of brilliant, showy 
effects, no modern decorative musical 
painting, but it is impressive in the ex- 
treme. The performance was conducted 
by Franz Schalk, while Herr Duhan of 
the Operntheater, first as Faust and 
afterwards as Pater Marianus, was par- 
ticularly prominent among the singers. 
His soft, warm baritone lent itself with 
great effect to the declamatory parts and 
imbued every phrase with deep feeling. 
Orchestra and Singverein were as excel- 
lent as always. 

That ardent disciple of Mahler, Bruno 
Walter, kept away in Munich over-long 
by difficulties of railway travel, made up 
for his enforced absence by two wonder- 
ful sonata evenings with Arnold Rosé 
and the ’cellist, Buxbaum, and an orches- 
tral concert at which the Second Sym- 
phony by Mahler was performed. The 
symphony was interpreted by the gifted 
conductor with all his heart devoted to 
the work. The preceding number was 
Schubert’s Symphony in B Minor. Schu- 
bert also figured at the first sonata eve- 
ning with his B Major Trio, in which 
the three players vied with each other 
in delightful phrasing and _ perfect 
rhythm. A _ novelty by Schubert lent 
particular interest to the third subscrip- 
tion concert of the Tonkiinstler Orches- 
tra, under Conductor Loewe. This was 
the four-handed sonata, Op. 140, con- 
verted by Joachim into a veritable sym- 
phony. The work was listened to re- 
spectfully, but will probably be returned 
again to the dust of the archives whence 
it was drawn. 


Find a Schubert Quartet 


And now comes the news of a recently 
discovered quartet, also by Schubert. In 
the latest number of the Periodical for 
Musical Science, published by Breitkopf 
and Hartel, Henry Karpon Schmid gives 
particulars as to this find. The Salz- 
burg handwriting is unmistakably gen- 
uine. The work is of a peculiar kind, 
inasmuch as it is written for flute, viola, 


‘cello and guitar. Schmid remarks that 
it abounds in artistic music, and is guided 
in character by the guitar, which is em- 
ployed not only for accompaniment, but 
ranks equally with the other instruments 
and requires a player of skill. It seems 
that the young master was attracted by 
the odd combination, and he may have 
had a serenade in mind. The manuscript 
is now in Zell-am-See, Austria, in pos- 
session of Frau Marianne Feyerer, who 
found it among her husband’s belongings 
in 1918. It bears the words “Von Franz 
eigenhindig geschrieben” (‘written in 
Franz’s own hand”). 

“Paola and Francesca,” a symphonic 
poem by Paul Klenau, had a first per- 
formance at one of the Philharmonic con- 
certs of the past winter. Klenau became 
known in Vienna a couple of years ago 
by a pretty ballet, “Little Ida’s Flowers.” 
The symphonic poem is written on mod- 
ern, impressionistic Debussyan lines. 
The orchestra, under Weingartner’s lead, 
showed all its wonted virtuosity, but the 
work did not excite special interest. 
Greater effect had been produced in 
Vienna by another work of Klenau’s, 
heard last year, the oratorio, “Sulamith,” 
first composed as an opera and success- 
fully produced as such in Munich some 
years ago. Lovers seem to be a favor- 
ite theme with Klenau, for here he por- 
trays in music the loves of Solomon and 
Sulamith, taken almost word for word 
from the Old Testament “Song of Solo- 
mon,” as the writer had occasion to note 
when she was making the translation 
into English for the “Universal Edition” 
of Vienna. 

It has choruses of the women of Jeru- 
salem, vintners and warriors, to accom- 
pany the meetings of the lovers. 

The series of the Philharmonic sub- 
scription concerts ended last week, when 
the strings excelled in the C Minor 
Fugue by Mozart, originally composed 
for two pianos. This charming number 
was followed by a spirited performance 
of Beethoven’s First and, as the third 
and final number, the Brahms Symphony 
in E Minor was given, and in it a climax 
was reached in the closing Passacaglia. 
The popular conductor and his orchestra 
were applauded to the echo. 


Pfitzner’s New Opera 


On March 1 the Operntheater pre- 
sented for the first time Pfitzner’s latest 
opera, “Palestrina.” The great reformer 
of church music, Giovanni da Pierluigi, 
known as Palestrina from his birthplace, 
is the hero of the opera, and the plot is 
based on the legend which ascribes to a 
visit from angels the inspiration for the 
celebrated “Missa Papae Marcelli” by the 
famous composer. This legend, which 
offers so much opportunity for poetic, 
musical and picturesque elements, no 
doubt gave Pfitzner the impulse for his 
opera. The text was written by the com- 
poser himself, in masterly style. , 

Palestrina, now fifty years old, mourn- 
ing the death of his wife, Lucretia, has 
given up creative work and withdrawn 
from the world. This is not quite true 
to history, as the Palestrina of fact very 
soon consoled himself by a second mar- 
riage with a rich widow; but this has 
nothing to do with the opera. The first 
act shows us how, as church music at 
the time being full of abuses and was 
further threatened by resolutions of the 
Council of Trent, Cardinal Borromeo, a 
patron of art and Palestrina’s friend, 
visits him and implores him to rescue 
tonal art. Palestrina refuses, and the 
Cardinal departs in anger. Left alone, 
the composer has a vision. Nine of the 
old masters appear to him and say “Thou 
must!” Divine grace makes it obliga- 
tory on creative power to accomplish its 
task. Then heaven itself sends down 
a company of angels. They sing a lovely 
mass to him. The spirit of his dead wife 
appears and gives him final impetus. The 
freshly written sheets of a wonderful 
composition are found in the morning by 
the composer’s son, Ighino. What can 
follow, now that the great event has 
come to pass? There are no complicated 
threads to disentangle and, as a matter 
of fact, the second act forms no part of 
the drama. 

It represents asmeeting of the Council 
of Trent, at which the composer does 
not appear; indeed, his name is scarcely 
mentioned. The commentary states that 
this act is intended as a worldly picture 
in contrast to the musician’s super- 
natural experience in the first act. The 
scene seems so superfluous that some 
thought was entertained of canceling it 
altogether. But both text and music 
are of a high order and spirited in the 
extreme, illustrative of how little art 
has to do with worldly matters. The 
third act brings as its chief point of 
interest the apotheosis of the composer. 
We are again in the home of Palestrina, 
‘just now returned from the dungeon into 
which he had been thrown by order of 
Borromeo. The populace appears to 


rotify him that his mass, performed be- 
fore the Pope and the Cardinals, is a 
great success. They do homage to Pales- 
trina, the Pope himself comes, and so 
does the now repentent Borromeo. But 
Palestrina can no longer find complete 
joy in anything. Finally left alone, he 
seats himself at the organ and the world 
is lost to him. 

This is the simple action. The orches- 
tra! score is a continuous interweaving 
oi the motifs and phrases allotted to the 
singers, more what might be styled abso- 
lute than specifically dramatic music. 
Mar y of the themes are fresh and pleas- 
ing, most melodious at times. Pfitzner’s 
mastery of orchestration is evident 
threughout. A prominent local critic has 
made a not inapt comparison of the opera 
With Wagner’s “Meistersinger,” in which 
the growth of a composition, the prize- 
scng, is likewise unfolded before the au- 


clience. In the vision scene, real Pales- 
trina themes are employed. The final 


effect is highly impressive, and the work, 
prepared under Pfitzner’s personal 
supervision, was received with marked 


favor. The title part was finely sung 
by Herr Schmedes. The other réles 
were in the capable hands of Maik], 
Mayr, Gallus, Leuer, Wiedemann and 
Zech, while Lotte Lehmann and Berta 


Kiurina, as Jghino, and his young friend, 
Silla, were the only feminine singers 
whose voices were heard in this alto- 
gether unerotic opera. Composer and 
singers were warmly applauded after 
each act. 

Among new artists who will join the 
company of the Operntheater next au- 


tumn is the tenor, Charles Fisher- 
Niemann, at present in Gratz. Mr. 
Fisher-Niemann is a grandson of the 


celebrated Wagnerian singer, Albert Nie- 
mann, and an American. 

It has just been announced that a con- 
cert management in Holland has made an 
offer to the youthful violinist, Erika 
Morini, for a concert tour in America, to 
include sixty appearances. 
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The Waldorf-Astoria was on April 8 
the scene of a meeting of the Rocky 
Mountain Club, at which Amparito Far- 
rar, soprano; Grace and Frances Hoyt, 
and Eleanore Whittemore, violinist, of 
Boston, appeared. Each of the artists 
was presented with a silver loving-cup 
as a belated tribute to the excellent work 
accomplished by them on the European 
battlefields last summer. 





William Ohlrogge, baritone, four years 
soloist at the First M. E. Church of 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., and five years at 
St. John’s M. E. Church of New Rochelle, 
N. Y., has given up his church work to 
enter the concert field. Mr. Ohlrogge 
studies with Eugene Cowles and Julian 
Walker. Mr. Ohlrogge’s successor will 
be Mr. Chequer, soloist at the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, in New York, 
under Dr. Miles Farrow, until May 1. 
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Urges that Musical Novelties 
Be Given Repeated Hearings 


| By GAYLORD YOST 












OW easy it is to laugh at something 

we do not understand! How natural 
it is to condemn a work of art on first ac- 
quaintance! The discouraging part of 
being an exponent of a new artistic 
school is chiefly due to the ungrateful- 
ness and hasty judgments of the unen- 
lightened. 

Of all the art forms music undoubted- 
ly suffers most from premature judg- 
ments. How often we read the flippant 
review of some critic concerning a new 
musical composition which he has heard 
only once and straightway proceeds to 
lambast the composer! And the per- 
former too receives his share of censure, 
because he has wasted so much time in 
learning a perfectly bad composition and 
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then has the pertinence to inflict it upon 
his hearers. It is sad, but true, that the 
majority of the public accept the critic’s 
judgment. 


An examination of the concert pro- 
grams of the instrumentalists from 
year to year discloses that practically 
all piano programs are made up of 
Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Schumann, 
Chopin and Liszt, masters all and im- 
mortals. Indeed, the works of these 
great men could not be discarded, for to 
discard them would mean to deprive 
the world of many gems of art and to 
take from the pianist the bone and 
sinew of his répertoire. Violinists, too, 
play the Beethoven, Brahms, Bruch 
and Mendelssohn Concertos, as well as 
some of the meteoric stand-bys of Wie- 
niawski, Sarasate and others, and inter- 
mingle in their programs a few be- 
whiskered tunes of the seventeenth cen- 
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tury dressed up in modern garb (fre- 
quently by the artists themselves). 

Occasionally we find an artist who 
evinces the spirit of progress and in- 
cludes in his programs several modern 
and unknown works. But he is a rare 
bird, for the hostile pen of the critic 
tends to keep the majority of recitalists 
in the straight and narrow path. 

However, I am sure all will agree 
that there is only one way to become 
familiar with a new musical composi- 
tion, and that is by repeated hearings. 
No one should have the audacity to pass 
judgment on a new composition after 
one hearing, for history proves that 
usually the critics and most of the pub- 
lic have been wrong in their estimate 
of new art creations. In fact, nearly 
all of the great works handed down to 
us were icily received at the time of 
their initial production. 

It is not to be expected that the ma- 
jority of individuals should enjoy and 
understand musical compositions which 
are keyed in strange tonalities. Enjoy- 
ment and understanding are the result 
of comprehension, and that cannot exist 
without education. So it becomes evi- 
dent that the mission of any artist is 
not only to give joy to his hearers but 
to guide, enlighten and broaden their 
intellectual, and may I say also emo- 
tional, comprehension? 

A well-balanced program should, of 
course, embody examples of the classic 
and romantic schools as well as the 
modern. And programs of the distin- 
guished foreigners who are now resid- 
ing in this country should include at 
least one, if not several, American com- 
positions. 

The deplorable habit of Americans at 
the present time is to poke fun at and 
belittle their own creative talent. The 
very individuals who have shouted pa- 
triotism from the housetops are the first 
to ignore their own composers. That 
this attitude of jocularity results from 
ignorance no one who has looked into 
the matter can well dispute, for there is 
a great array of American musical com- 
positions in all forms which are waiting 
to be heard, and which, mind you, on in- 
timate acquaintance will be given their 
deserved place in the world of tonal 
beauty. 

The American flag stands for democ- 
racy, but most Americans hoist the red 
flag when their creative brother is the 
figure in the center of the stage of pub- 
lic attention. 





Winifred Christie Returns to Her Home 
in Scotland 


Winifred Christie, the Scotch pianist, 
returned recently to her home in Scot- 
land after a stay of three years in this 
country. Miss Christie came to America 
during the war, intending to remain only 
six months, but her success in concerts 
was so pronounced that she was per- 
suaded to remain here. She has now re- 
joined her family in their home near 
Glasgow. Two of her brothers saw 
active service in the British army, one of 
them having been severely wounded. 





Macfarlane Gives Joint Recital with 
Shlisky in Portland, Me. 


PorRTLAND, ME, April 11.—A distinctly 
enjoyable program was given by Will C. 
Macfarlane and Josef Shlisky in the 
Municipal Course on the evening of April 
10. Mr. Shlisky has a beautiful tenor 
voice, under excellent control, and sang a 
varied program. Mr. Macfarlane, who 
was in a brilliant mood, opened with an 
“Offertoire de Sainte Cécile,” by Grison, 
which was followed by two Floridia’s 
“Madrigal” and “O Paradiso” from 
“L’Africaine,” sung by Josef Shlisky to 
organ accompaniment. Mr. Macfarlane 
also gave two dances from the “Henry 
VIII” music by Edward German and 


Dubois’ beautiful “Wedding Music.” Mr. 
Shlisky’s second group consisted of “An 
Evening Song,” Blumenthal; “A Dream,” 
Volpe; “Songs of Araby,” Clay, and “The 
Trumpeter,” Airlie-Dix, all splendidly 
sung. The program concluded with the 
aria, “Sound an Alarm,” from “Judas 
Maccabeus,” with a splendid organ ac- 
companiment. The audience, though 
smaller than usual, made up in enthusi- 
asm what it lacked in numbers, and 
showed its appreciation by demanding 
several extras. A. B. 





Yonkers Musician Is Grading Music for 
School Orchestras 


YONKERS, N. Y., April 14.—A work 
which should prove of benefit to music 
supervisors and leaders of small orches- 
tras is being undertaken by Victor L. F. 
Rebman, teacher of music in the Yonkers 
High School. Knowing the difficulty of 
selecting appropriate music for school 
and other amateur orchestras, Dr. Reb- 
man has started to grade this material 
properly. He is using five grades, run- 
ning from the first grade, “very easy,” 
to the fifth grade, “professional.” He is 
also grouping the numbers into about six 
classes, according to the style of compo- 
sition, using such divisions as ‘“over- 
tures and movements from symphonies 
and other cyclic forms,” “shorter forms,” 
“‘marches,” etc. R. W. W. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Puccini’s Three Short Operas to Be Novelties of Forthcoming Season at Covent Garden, Where 
DeLara’s “‘Nail’’ Also Will Be Heard—Pianist Lamond Decides to Make Permanent Home 


in London—‘‘The Dead Hand of Society Is About to Chill a Nation’s Growing Art,’’ Says 
London Writer Regarding Covent Garden Season—Bonci Constantly Adding to His 
Laurels in His Native Land in Guest Performances of ‘Masked Ball’ and ‘‘Manon’’— 











Soldiers in Army of Occupation Show Significant Eagerness to Study Music—American 
Soprano from Musical Comedy Stage Makes Success in Madrid as ““Suzanne”’ and “Mimi” 
—Neapolitans Enthusiastic Over American Song Sung by Alice Zeppilli. 








EVER perhaps has so little informa- 

tion been vouchsafed to the public in 
regard to the imminent opera season as in 
the case of the first post-bellum “grand” 
season at Covent Garden, due to open 
next month. It may be that there is 
still a good deal of uncertainty in the 
minds of the powers that be as to the 
best policy to pursue in designing the 
répertoire, but the experienced Sir 
Thomas Beecham, who is reported to 
have been chosen artistic director, can 
scarcely be expected to be caught nap- 
ping, even though he now has a most 
successful season running at old Drury 
Lane. 


One thing that seems certain is that 
London is not to be spared the three Puc- 
cini-kins that had their world premiére 
at the Metropolitan this winter. But 
how the casts of “Il Tabarro,” “Suor 
Angelica” and “Gianni Schicchi” will be 
composed has not been made known. _ 

For some mysterious reason Verdi’s 
“Simon Boccanegra” has also_ been 
chosen for what will be a belated pre- 
miére for London. The musically dis- 
cerning are somewhat baffled by the di- 
rectors’ action in including it in the 
scheme for the season, as this work of 
the composer’s middle period has attained 
no success outside of Italy. It was a 
failure when originally produced in 
Venice in 1857, but, thanks to Boito’s re- 
vision of its complicated libretto and the 
composer’s doctoring of the score, it 
fared considerably better in Milan twen- 
ty-four years later. 

Mascagni’s “Iris,” long in the Metro- 
politan’s répertoire, is another work that 
will come as a novelty to London. _ It 
may be that the reasons for producing 
“Tris” and “Simon Boccanegra” will be 
more apparent when the complete roster 
of singers engaged for the season is made 
known. : 

Isidore de Lara, who has labored so in- 
cessantly in behalf of war-pinched musi- 
cians for the last four years, is to be rep- 
resented at Covent Garden this year by 
his opera “Nail,” originally produced at 
the Théatre Lyrique de la Gaité in Paris. 
A more recent opera of his, “Les Trois 
Masques,” which had its premiére in 1912 
at Marseilles, is slated for production by 
the Carl Rosa Company in London next 
month. 

Still another of this composer’s works 
—his earliest, in fact—‘Amy Robsart,” 
has just been revived at Liverpool by the 
Phillips Opera Company. It was this 
work, produced at Covent Garden in 
1893, with Emma Calvé in the name part, 
and repeated at Monte Carlo the follow- 
ing year, that opened the operatic door 
for this English composer’s career on the 
Continent. 

De Lara has had seven operas in all 
produced in Europe—one, “Messaline,” 
found its way across to the Metropolitan. 
A propos of his record, ““Musicus,” in the 
Daily Telegraph, observes that it is “a 
quaint comment upon our operatic ideas 
that an English composer of seven operas 
had to go abroad for their production, 
and was awarded the dignity of Chev- 
alier of the Legion of Honor by the 
President of the Republic for services 
rendered to French art!” 

That the re-opening of Covent Garden 
with even more than traditional social 
éclat—as a reaction from its long war- 
weighted silence—is viewed with appre- 
hension in some quarters, is evident from 
“Schaunard’s” terse comment in Musi- 
cal Opinion: 

“In May Covent Garden itself is to re- 





open with I know not what panoply of 
state performances. Singers and con- 
ductors drawn from lands across the 
seas, the prima donna enthroned once 
again and—in the realm of art—the 
latest Italian blugginess in musical melo- 
drama. A royal summons, and an Aus- 
tralian singing bird wings her way 





years, has settled down definitely in Lon- 


don. 
” 7. . 


Bonci in Demand for Guest Appear- 
ances in “Masked Ball” and “Manon” 


For the third time in succession Ales- 
sandro Bonci was recently engaged for a 


RHENE-BATON, THE FRENCH CONDUCTOR 


One of the most prominent of French conductors of to-day is Rhéne-Baton. 


He takes 


high rank in his country as a composer also, but his works are little known in 


other countries. 


Pierre Lucas, the French pianist, included some of them in his 


programs of modern French compositions on his recent tour of South America. 


across the seas! The dead hand of so- 
ciety is about to chill a nation’s grow- 
ing art.” 
” + = 
Lamond to Remain in London 


Frederic Lamond has created a note- 
worthy vogue for his playing in England 
and Scotland since his first recitals in 
London in January and February after 
his release from German internment and 
Dutch surveillance. He has traveled all 
over the country in the interval and en- 
gagements are being booked for next 
season, and, in fact, for two years hence. 
So this Scottish pianist, who has made 
his home in Germany for many long 
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series of special appearances in “The 
Masked Ball” at the San Carlo in Naples. 
During the past two years Bonci seems 
to have made a specialty of this opera, 
as he has appeared almost exclusively 
in it in many guest engagements. Lat- 
terly, it is true, his success in Massenet’s 
“Manon” has fairly rivaled his success 
in the Verdi opera. 


Before going to Naples the silvery 
voiced tenor whom Heinrich Conried 
lured away from Oscar Hammerstein in 
the days of New York’s merry opera war, 
had been singing in Turin. From Naples 
he went to Genoa for special guest ap- 
pearances in “Manon” at the Teatro 
Paganini. 

Amedeo Bassi, who was also one of 
the first tenors Oscar Hammerstein 
brought to the Manhattan, has been sing- 
ing in special performances of “I Pag- 
liacci” at the Teatro Verdi in Rome. The 
“guesting” habit is becoming more and 
more pronounced in Italy. 

Still another Hammerstein tenor, 
Nicola Zerola, has been adding to his 
laurels in “Il Trovatore” in Cuneo. 
Despite his brilliant high notes Zerola 
has never made the success that seemed 
to be within his reach at one time. 


* * * 
Soldiers Turn to Music Study 


Soldiers in the Allied armies of occu- 
pation now in Germany who find time 
hang heavy on their hands are turning 
more and more to the study of music. 
This is a fact of far-reaching significance 
as regards the ultimate cultural effect 
upon the general public when hundreds 
of men who have become seriously inter- 
ested in music are returned to their 
home communities. 

Percy A. Scholes, indefatigable worker 
that he is for the musical interests of 
the British soldier, has lately returned 
to London from a visit to the British 
Army of Occupation in Germany, and 
made an urgent appeal for aid for the 
national collection of instruments and 
music for the use of the troops. 

““A special need that I have discovered 
among our troops in Germany,” says Mr. 
Scholes, “is that of books on music, text- 
books of every kind (elementary and ad- 
vanced), histories of music, biographies 
of musicians, and so forth. The men now 
have leisure, and I have been encouraged 
to find that hundreds of them are pre- 
pared to undertake quite a serious study 
of music. . I have come back from 
my journey encouraged by the thought 
that by the education of a section of our 
manhood now abroad, we have a real op- 
portunity of making ours a more musical 
country.” 

Have we in this country made the ef- 
fort we might have made to provide our 
troops in the army of occupation with 
the means to acquire a better under- 
standing and appreciation of the great- 
est of the arts? 

The British Y. M. C. A. Musie Section 
proposes to establish six or eight thor- 
oughly equipped music centers through- 
out that part of the Rhine country occu- 
pied by British troops. At Cologne, Mr. 
Scholes visited a music center that will 
become the model upon which the others 
will be framed. 

Here the Y. M. C. A. building consists 
of the entire premises of an enormous 
place of amusement, which has been com- 
mandeered. There are two large concert 
halls, fully equipped with stage and ac- 
cessories, and a small concert hall called 
the Loreley Hall, which has been defi- 
nitely put aside for serious musical work. 
This hall and its adjoining rooms have 
been called the Cologne Music Corner, 
and Sir Edward Elgar has accepted the 
presidency. An important feature is the 
Elgar Music Library, already provided 
with a very large stock of instrumental 
and vocal music of every kind. 


* * * 
A New American “Suzanne” 


Madrid has been according warm 


praise to a new American soprano who © 


was engaged for the Royal Opera in 
King Alfonso’s capital after putting in a 
’prentice season at the Massimo in Na- 
ples. As Perla Barti, her name means 
nothing to the American public, but it 
seems that before aspiring to the laurels 
of the serious opera stage she was known 
in musital comedy both in New York 
and London. 

_ In Madrid she first won favor as Mimi 
in “La Bohéme.” More recently she has 
made a pronounced success as Suzanne in 
Wolf- Ferrari’s “Secret of Suzanne.” 
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Judging from the press comments she 
has both dramatic talent and prepos- 
sessing appearance to aid her in her 
career. 
ee Cn 
Mary Garden an Immortal, According to 
Indian Critic in London 


A representative of one of the British 
overseas dominions who has long resided 
in London and made a special study of 
musical conditions in England and the 
strangulating effect of certain influences 
upon its musical life and growth, pays 
a glowing tribute to Our Mary in Musi- 
cal Opinion For this Indian critic, Kaik- 
husru Sorabyi, by name, believes that the 
Scottish-American prima donna—purely 
and unhyphenatedly Scottish, he main- 
tains—will be accorded rank among the 
Immortals. 

In the course of a wholesome criticism 
of his English hosts—a criticism sub- 
scribed to by representative English mu- 
sicians—the Indian observer calls atten- 
tion to the fact that in the past England 
allowed the Continent to discover such 
musical ability as it produced, although 
it by no means always accepted one of 
its Own musicians even with a Conti- 
nental reputation behind them, and adds, 
by way of illustrating his point: 

“In the case of such an artist as Mary 
Garden—who in spite of the desperate 
efforts of Americans to claim her, well 
aware as they are of her genius, is Scotch 
and always insists on the fact—-it is sim- 
ply that England knows no better. Paris 
does, however; and a singer who has 
drawn from Debussy such a tribute as 
his dedication on his ‘Ariettes Oubliées’— 
‘A Miss Mary Garden, Jl inoubliable 
Melisande’—is a pretty safe candidate 
for immortality.” 








Naples Likes American Song 


At a concert given by the Circulo 
Artistico of Naples, with Pietro Mas- 
cagni, Ayres Borghi-Zerrin, Alice Zep- 
pilli, Tina di Angelo, Dino Borgioli and 
Oreste Luppi as the drawing cards, Mme. 
Zeppilli, of former Manhattan and Chi- 
cago Opera associations, sang a “can- 
zone americana” that had to be repeated. 
What the American “canzone” was that 
so aroused Neapolitan enthusiasm, de- 
ponent saith not, however. J. Ix ie 


RUSSIAN SYMPHONY’S SEASON 








Was Notable One Despite Many Handi- 
caps—Plans:for Autumn Tour 


The Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
Modest Altschuler, conductor, has had 
a notable season, and in spite of the diffi- 
culties created by the influenza outbreak 
has been able to play at 106 concerts 
between Nov. 1 and April 1. The spring 
tour had to be abandoned owing to un- 
expected cancellations in the Northwest 
and the additional difficulty created by 
the uncertainty of the fares which the 
railroad companies would be able to 
chargt during the ensuing weeks, as the 
administration would not bind them- 
selves to any fixed amount. 

There are already many inquiries for 
the orchestra for the fall season and it 
will start its autumn tour the first week 
in October, when the dates which could 
not be filled in the spring will be ful- 
filled. 





Thomas Egan Sings for the Knights 
of Columbus 
Thomas Egan, the Irish tenor, gave 


an interesting recital under the auspices 
of the New York Council of the Knights 





as “‘Our Lucy.’”’ 


The only American Soprano to boast a 
season of eighty-four bookings, with twenty- 
two re-engagements to date, for 1919-20. 


Known generally throughout the country 


Direction of 
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of Columbus in the Playhouse, New York 
City, on April 12. The guest of honor 
was the mother of Joyce Kilmer, the 
poet and soldier who was killed in 
France. In the course of the recital Mr. 
Egan introduced Mrs. Kilmer, who re- 
ceived a standing tribute from the au- 
dience. 

A distinctive feature of the program 
was the singing by Mr. Egan of one of 
Mr. Kilmer’s poems, “Main Street, 
Heaven Town,” the music for which the 
tenor had composed. “If I Were Presi- 
dent of Ireland” was one of the novelties, 
which he sang for the first time. Mr. 
Egan was accompanied by Harry Gil- 
bert, who substituted for William Red- 
dick, the singer’s regular accompanist. 
Miss De Melita gave harp numbers. 
Half of the house was given over to sol- 
diers and seamen who were invited by 
the New York Council of the Knights 
of Columbus. a. os & 


MUSIC CURES DRUG HABIT 








Woman Writer, Addicted to Cocaine, Is 
Saved Through Its Agency 


At the municipal clinic for drug ad- 
dicts a woman of good appearance who 
claimed to be a magazine writer told an 
interesting story last week of her fight 
with drugs and her subsequent victory 
through the agency of music. 

Cocaine, taken at first to help her in 
her work and afterward to conquer grief 
at some private distresses, had reduced 
her to the lowest depths of misery and 
degradation. Telling of her cure, she 
said to a reporter: 

“Would you believe that it was music 
that lifted me out of the depths? I had 
always loved it passionately, and one 
night I went to a concert. That night 
I realized how low I had sunk. The har- 
monies of the orchestra got into my 
blood. From then on at least I had a 
vision. I schooled myself and struggled 
as surely few women have struggled. 
Realizing that my only hope of salva- 
tion lay in music, I spent all my money 
buying concert tickets. I left myself 
barely enough to pay carfare. One week 
I only allowed myself seventy-five cents 
for food. But it took me three years 
to cure myself of the vice which had 
dragged me down in two and a half. 

“Lately I have become a Christian 
Scientist, but this had nothing to do with 
my cure. It was effected entirely by a 
combination of will power and an innate 
love of music.” 


PAULISTS’ EASTER PROGRAM 








Father Finn’s Choristers Charm Large 
Audience in Brooklyn 


The Paulist Choristers, in a special 
program of Easter music, again charmed 
a large Brooklyn audience at the Acad- 
emy of Music on Sunday evening, April 
13. Father Finn’s program was one 
of excellence, ranging over a large his- 
torical period, and representing com- 
posers of many nationalities. There 
were bits of Italian ecclesiastical classics, 
a modern Russian composition, a Fugue 
from Bach’s cantata, “Sing Ye to the 
Lord”; “The Smoke Rose Slowly,” by 
the American, Converse, and the English- 
man Gardiner’s setting of Masefield’s 
“Cargoes.” 

The chorus sang with all its usual 
beauty of tone and finish of execution. 
Maud Kennedy Wilbert was the soloist. 
She gave the “Inflammatus” from Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater” with good tech- 
nique and tone. Miss Wilbert is a local 
singer, who has studied much abroad, 
and she gave evident pleasure to her 
audience. Her offerings also included 
a group of contemporary secular num- 
bers. There were also enjoyable solos 
by John Finnegan, tenor, Master Hallett 
Dolan, Master Billy Probst, Master Mc- 
Manus and James J. Byrne. A. T. S. 


Lewis Military Quartet Bids Tacoma 
Farewell 


TACOMA, WASH., April 8.—A concert 
given at the Tacoma Theater on April 
7 by the Lewis Military Quartet was an 
occasion of regret as well as of enjoy- 
ment for Tacomans. The quartet, which 
is made up of the finest soloists among 
the many soldier artists at Camp Lewis 
during the past year, was appearing for 
the last time prior to its departure for 
the East under Chautauqua management. 
A program of unusual beauty was pre- 
sented. A. W. R. 





DR. DICKINSON GIVES 
NOON-TIME RECITALS 


Organist’s Brick Church Program Prove 
Instructive and Interesting as 
Always 





Known already to the best of musical 
judges as a scholarly and thorough mu- 
sician, Clarence Dickinson could not have 
added to his just reputation by giving 
the three Friday noon-time recitals re- 
cently on the organ of the Brick Pres- 


byterian Church. But many persons who 
busy themselves about the region of 
Fifth Avenue and Thirty-sixth Street not 
only could but did add to the pleasure of 
living by hearing them. Dr. Dickin- 
son knows how to construct a program 
which gives enjoyment as well as in- 
struction; indeed, his gift in this respect 
is unusual to the point of being signally 
unique. Not many musicians of any sort, 
certainly not many organists, can in one 
concert run the gamut from the fugal 
grandeurs of Bach to the piquancy of 
various modern schools. This Dr. Dickin- 
son did in each of these recitals as in 
most of the others that he has put to his 
credit. The results are not of unalloyed 
delight; why should they be? Ethelbert 
Nevin’s “Slumber Song,” the Wolsten- 
holme Andantino, “Answer” (reminis- 
cent of the “Lucia” sextet), and a tran- 
scription of the military Chopin Pol- 
onaise that the Isadorables have indel- 
ibly stamped with their anything but 
churchly charm, may have been less 
happy choices than the Bach “Marche’— 
as a program note remarked, of a style 
which, revealing his lighter moods, is less 
familiar than the monumental works of 
the great composer—and the Wolf- 
Ferrari “Danza degli Angeli” and Selim 
Palmgren’s “Tuutulaulu,” for example. 
That excerpt from the Wolf-Ferrari 
“Vita Nuova,” by the way, proved fas- 
cinating. It seemed a translation into 
sound of some serene, naive, mediaeval! 
painting of little butter-haired angels in 
painted robes. 

Such recitals as these prove refresh- 
ing oases in a city worker’s day. 

ae a 2 





Bangor (Pa.) Gives Werrenrath and La 
Ros a Large Audience 


BANGOR, Pa., April 15.—Reinald Wer- 
renrath, the American baritone, gave a 
joint recital with Earle La Ros at Mu- 
sic Hall last evening before a large audi- 
ence. The townsfolk turned out en masse 
for the event. Mr. Werrenrath sang the 
prologue from “Pagliacci” in inimitable 
manner and immediately won approba- 
tion. He followed this with a groun of 
quaint old-time songs. Mr. La Ros gave 
a group of delightful numbers that were 
enthusiastically received. His Chopin 
berceuse was a signal example of tone 
coloring. Both artists were recalled for 
extras. Harry Spier accompanied Mr. 
Werrenrath in a delightful manner. 

E. D. L. 
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GIORNI TO BE HEARD WIDELY 


IN CONCERT NEXT SEASON 





Young Italian Pianist Plans to 
Present Some of His Chamber 
Compositions 


URELIO GIORNI, the young Italian 

pianist, recently discharged from 
the United States army, will be heard in 
concert throughout the United States 
next season under the management of 
Antonia Sawyer. Mr. Giorni, following 
his successful New York recital last 


month, is at present giving a series of 
recitals in Eastern Pennsylvania, in- 
cluding such cities as Sewickley and 
York. He is also appearing at Moline, 
Ill., where he scored a decided hit last 
season as soloist with the Tri-City Sym- 
phony Orchestra, his reappearance there 
being immediately demanded. The York 
and Sewickley dates and one at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, were likewise re-engage- 
ments. He also gave a _ recital in 
Chicago, his appearance there last year 
winning him high praise from the lead- 
ing critics and creating so much interest 
that his recital there this year came as 
a natural result. 

Mr. Giorni will during the coming win- 
ter, in addition to his concert appear- 
ances as pianist, present a number of 
his important chamber compositions, 
such as his Sonata for ’cello and piano, 
his String Quartet and Trio for piano, 
violin and ’cello in a concert in New 
York. 





Giorni Admired in Chicago Recital 


CHIcaAGo, April 19.—Aurelio Giorni, the 
New York pianist, who had,been heard in 
Chicago last year in recital, came back 
to the Ziegfeld Theater last Wednesday 
morning under the management of Carl 
D. Kinsey, appearing as the artist for the 
fifty-ninth recital of Mr. Kinsey’s con- 


Aurelio Giorni, Gifted Italian Pianist, Who 
Will Tour Here Next Season 


cert series. Mr. Giorni is a young pian- 
ist of exceptional gifts. He has an 
abundant technique, musical understand- 
ing and the art of clearly projecting to 
his audience the meaning of the compo- 
sitions which he performs. His program 
consisted of the Franck “Prelude, Aria 
et Finale,” four Chopin pieces including 
the Polonaise in A Flat, Op. 53, and three 
miscellaneous pieces by Paderewski, 
Rachmaninoff and  Dohnanyi. The 
Franck work comprised the principal 
item of his program, and in this master- 
piece Mr. Giorni displayed all the ad- 
mirable qualities expressed above. He 
gave the Chopin Polonaise also, with 
great dash and power. M. A. McL. 





BARRERE FORCES IN MADISON 


Little Symphony and Paviey-Oukrainsky 
Ballet Give Unique Program 


MADISON, WIs., April 14.—One of the 
most important musical and social events 
of the season was the coming of the Little 
Symphony Orchestra and the Paviey- 
Oukrainsky Ballet. .They came, they 
saw and they conquered. The concerts 
they gave were for the benefit of the 
French War Orphans. From the mat- 






inée and evening performances $1,000 
was realized. The first half df each pro- 
gram was by the orchestra, under George 
Barrére. The offerings of this supremely 
artistic organization ranged from Gluck 
and Rameau to Saint-Saéns and Pierné, 
each number being greeted with deafen- 
ing applause. Mr. Barrere at both con- 
certs gave a group of flute solos and 
was obliged to grant several encores. The 
rest of the program was delightfully 
given by the members of the ballet. 

At Music Hall recently, Waldemar 


_— 





Geltch of the University of Wisconsin 
School of Music gave a violin recital, at 
which he was well received. His main 
offering was Burleigh’s Concerto in E 
Minor. Among his other numbers, both 
the Kreisler arrangement of Paderew- 
ski’s “Minuet” and Auer’s of the Beetho- 
ven “Turkish March” had to be re- 
peated. Mr. Townsend was all that could 
be desired as accompanist. 

Earle Swinney gave a recital lately at 
the same venerable auditorium and like- 
wise made a favorable impression. Mr. 
Swinney’s rich baritone voice was used 
to good advantage in a group of Bach 


and Handel numbers. The “Floral 
Dance” of Moss proved very popular 
and was repeated. Ci. Is De 





HEAR ELVIRA EPIFANI 





Italian Lyric Soprano Gives Concerts 
Before Upton Soldiers 

Elvira Epifani, the young Italian lyric 
soprano, made a_ splendid impression 
when she sang before several thousand 
soldiers at Camp Upton, under the 
auspices of C. D. Isaacson. Miss Epifani 
sang in the big auditorium before 3500 
men and also appeared in four smaller 
huts and at the hospital. Her program 
included arias from “La Bohéme” and 
songs in Italian and English. The most 
applauded number was the “Angels’ 
Serenade,” in which she was assisted by 
the Norfleet Trio, including Helen Nor- 
fleet, pianist; Catherine Norfleet, violin- 
ist, and Leeper Norfleet, ’cellist. The 
trio also gave numbers, the violinist and 
‘cellist giving several solos. 

Miss Epifani also appeared recently 
at one of the Globe concerts in Public 
School No. 42, when she received much 
applause for her interpretation of Saint- 





Saéns’s “L’étoile’ and Puccini’s “But- 

terfly” aria. 
Laparra Sails for France 

Raoul Laparra, the _ distinguished 
French composer, was_ scheduled to 
sail on April 24 for France aboard 
the Touraine, following the success- 
ful production by the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra this month of his 
new suite for piano and orchestra, “A 
Basque Sunday.” Mr. Laparra’s opera, 
“Habanera,” will be given again at the 
Opéra Comique in Paris. He will re- 
turn in December to America, to appear 


in a series of performances of his “A’ 


Musical Journey Through Spain” with 
Mme. Raymonde Delaunois of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and also to par- 
ticipate in several performances of lis 
“A Basque Sunday” by our symphony 
orchestras. 
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AT NIGHT JHigh or Medium 
by Giadis Greene 

HER LULLABY Medium 
by Alexander Rihm 

PIERROT High Low 
by Dagmar deC. Rybner 


RETREAT High Medium 
by Krank La Forge 


at 


WHEN YOUR DEAR HANDS JUligh Low 


by Frank La Forge 
THE GREETING High 

by Daniel Gregory Mason 
IN ABSENCE High 

by Daniel Gregory Mason 


I WAS A DRYAD ONCE JHigh 
by Daniel Gregory Mason 
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McCORMACK CONCERT 
A MEMORABLE EVENT 


John McCormack, Tenor. 
New York Hippodrome, Evening, 
April 20. Assisting Artists, Don- 
ald McBeath, Violinist; Edwin 
Schneider, at the Piano. The 
Program: 





Concert, 


Aria, “Il mio Tesoro” from “Don 
Giovanni,” Mozart, Mr. McCor- 
mack. Andantino, Martini: Min- 
uet, Haydn, Mr. McBeath. “Long 
Ago,” MacDowell; “Ideale,” Tosti: 
“Memnon,” Foote; “Come, O Come, 
My Life’s Delight,’ Harty, Mr. 
McCormack. Trish Folk-Songs— 
“Down by the Sally Gardens,” “The 
Light o’ the Moon,” “The Fanaid 
Grove,” Arr. by Hughes; “Pastheen 
Fionn,” Arr. by Milligan-Fox, Mr. 
McCormack. Impromptu and 
Scherzo, Cecil Burleigh, Mr. Mc- 
Beath. “She Is Far from the 
Land” (by request), Lambert: 
“Only You” (first time), Edwin 
Schneider; “Molly” (first time), 
Victor Herbert; “Ave Maria” 
(violin obbligato by Mr. McBeath), 
Bach-Gounod, Mr. McCormack. 











Easter Sunday evening, 1919, will be 
long remembered by John McCormack 
and his Hippodrome-full of admirers. It 
was an evening of happenings, as well as 
one of the best concerts Mr. McCormack 
has ever given here. 

For in a single evening Mr. McCor- 
mack sang a big program, introduced a 
new song, “Molly,” by his friend, the 
ever-popular Victor Herbert, was pre- 
sented with an American flag made in 
flowers, the gift of our boys returned 
from France, made a brief reply, in 
which he spoke for the Victory Loan and 
sang the “Star-Spangled Banner” after 


this patriotic interlude, and sang it glo- 
riously. It was a gala evening and the 
audience would have no less than three 
encores after every group of songs. Mr. 
McCormack is always generous, and at 
the end of the program he waited for the 
suggestions flung at him by an anxious 
crowd, and finally sang “I Hear You 
Calling Me” and “Mother Machree.” For 
the sake of completing the record of the 
evening the other encores were Handel’s 
“O Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me?” 
Purcell’s “Passing By,” Gitz-Rice’s “Dear 
Old Pal of Mine,” Margetson’s “Tommy 
Lad,” H. T. Burleigh’s “Little Mother 
of Mine,” Haydn Wood’s “Roses of 
Picardy” and A. Walter Kramer’s “The 
Last Hour.” 

What can be said that is new about 
the beauty of the great tenor’s art? He 
did the items, whether Mozart or Tosti, 
with that appeal that has made millions 
respond to his utterance. And when he 
sang his Irish folk pieces (a very excel- 
lent group of them, by the way) he sur- 
passed even his own previous record. His 
“Tanaid Grove” was unforgettable. And 
Victor Herbert’s “Molly,” sung for the 
first time, he sang exquisitely and the 
audience showed by its applause that it 
liked the song very much. Mr. McCor- 
mack, spying Mr. Herbert sitting in the 
audience, signalled to him, whereupon 
Mr. Herbert rose and was given an ova- 
tion by the thousands who had just 
heard his song. ‘Molly’ was a distinct 
success; it will probably be as popular as 
“Dear Old Pal” before many weeks have 
passed. Mr. Schneider’s ballad, “Only 
You,” made a good impression and Mr. 
McCormack made him bow after it. 

Mr. McReath was welcomed in his of- 
ferings and added encores. We have 
heard him play better than he did last 
week. aA. We 





BANGOR, ME.—The annual musicale of 
the Athene Club, an important local mu- 
sical event, was given on April 17 in the 
Memorial Parlors before an audience 
composed of the invited women’s clubs in 
this city. The club presented Anna 
Strickland, soprano, in a song recital, 
assisted by Mrs. Frederick B. Simpson, 
‘cellist, and Wilbur C. Cochrane, accom- 
panist. 
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A CLEAR-CUT DUTY 

We are not certain that the Victory Liberty Loan 
requires an argument other than the very terms and 
conditions under which the government offers it. 

Occasionally, however, one hears such remarks as 
“No, sir, I have gone my limit,” or “I refuse to get 
excited, the war is over,’’ which indicate that a certain 
amount of reasoning may yet be necessary. 

The fact that our soldiers, on the eve of their for- 
ward push through the Hindenburg line didn’t stop to 
observe that they had already gone their limit, and 
the further condition that we, as plain citizens, are 
expected merely to lend our dollars under most inviting 
circumstances, instead of sacrificing for all time our 
limbs or our lives for the privilege of being Americans, 
have apparently not penetrated the consciousness of 
those who unthinkingly say such things. 

For those who are in any way identified with the 
musical life of the country there is especial reason to 
act generously and quickly in the investment the gov- 
ernment offers. About five months ago when the ques- 
tion of raising national funds through taxation was 
being agitated the musical interests of this country, 
properly represented, made a plea before a congres- 
sional committee for leniency on the ground that music 
is an essential thing in American life and that any 
curtailment which might result through the burden of 
taxation would react unfavorably and eventually cause 
the government loss instead of profit. 

The law-makers took the musicians at their word. 
They agreed to drop the proposed double tax and 
allowed music to flourish with a minimum tribute to 
the treasury coffers. 

And now, when the government looks to the musical 
life of the country for support in floating its Victory 
Loan, are we going to shirk a clear-cut duty? Are we 
going to be confused by the tawdry sophistry that we 
have “gone our limit,” or “refuse to get excited be- 
cause the war is over’? If Congress has recognized 
music as being an essential then Congress has a right 
to expect music to act the part of an essential. And 
essential things do not weaken when it comes to sacri- 
fice or support of worthy objects. 





ON A DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT 


Once in every little while a European Daniel comes 
to judgment on the American musician, with results 
amusing, annoying or pathetic, according to the state 
of mind of the judged. One of the finest of recent 
instances we find in some utterances attributed to 
Artur Bodanzky, the Vienna-born conductor of the 
Metropolitan, in an interview. That he justifies them 


by his interest in American music is perhaps less of 
an explanation than an excuse. In the first place, he 
craves to see “the feeling and high humanity of a 
Wilson fused with the cerebral genius in music of a 
Richard Strauss.” Frankenstein would be harmless, 
compared to the product of such a German-American 
alliance, of which, luckily for us, Mr. Bodansky sees 
no signs. But his hopes are nothing to his fears. 

What Mr. Bodanzky sees looming up dreadfully in 
the future for us is, first, a great reaction toward 
Wagner; secondly, an upspringing of American com- 
position. Apparently, one woe will tread upon another’s 
heels. After the war, he thinks, a demand will ensue 
for music a la Wagner, and as a result th: American 
composer will b _ to write operas. Now, according 
to Mr. Bodanzky, that is just what the American com- 
poser cannot do. The native-grown products, he ob- 
serves frankly, are “dreadful.” Furthermore, he enter- 
tains no hope that, given a reinstallation of Wagner, 
they will ever be otherwise. We will imitate Wagner- 
ianism, he thinks, because it will be in fashion, and 
Wagnerianism “furthers the vogue of the cheap and 
showy in music,” while in Italy it is responsible “for 
the very lowest point in Italian opera—Puccini.” Put- 
ting aside the fact that an American composer might 
do worse than to evolve a second “Butterfly,” the 
assumption that America could only copy the worst 
examples almost leaves one gasping. But all this is 
distanced by his final observation. “It is too bad,” says 
the conductor, reflectively, “that the great war could 
not bring in its wake a popular craze for Beethoven, 
Bach, Mozart and Brahms. Then there would be no 
prospect of American composers being deprived of a 
hearing when they write their real music. The popular 
craze for the classical masters—that indeed were a 
consummation devoutly to be wished.” Soit. We ap- 
parently can only write as the result of “a popular 
craze.” But if we were to produce bdtard Ninth 
Symphonies, “Don Giovanni’s,” lieder and chamber 
music, apparently Mr. Bodanzky would approve; for, 
he says, “there is excellent pure music done by Amer- 
icans to-day.” Is it that we can imitate pure music 
better, then? 

Oh, Lord, how long? When will America be free 
of this patronage, less endurable than the cruelest 
criticism? It is true, we have brought it on ourselves; 
first by our assumption that quick wits, impressionable 
spirit and strong will, unbacked by a thorough train- 
ing, could serve us in matters artistic as they so often 
have in matters practical; secondly, by the opposite 
error of a slavish deference, not to the art of the Euro- 
pean nor his knowledge of his subjects, but to his pres- 
tige simply as European. When we shall have learned 
to justify our existence in the world of music, not by 
a blatant chauvinism, but on the same principles as we 
have applied in the world of finance, namely, by doing 
what others have done and doing it better as well as 
quicker, we shall be free, it may be, of the kind of 
interest this well-meaning adviser has been good 
enough to show in our development. Meantime, there 
remains for us only toleration for a point of view that 
sees best for its own purpose to defame the art of 
Richard Wagner scarcely less than our ability to learn 
what he had to teach us. 





MUSICIANS UNDER THE BOLSHEVIST ORDER 


With the flames of revolution and industrial agita- 
tion spreading over the Old World and threatening, if 
we are to credit papers like the World, Times and 
Herald, to leap over the Atlantic, it becomes high time 
to examine the status of art in the Bolshevist order 
of social life. Shrewdly enough, the followers of 
Lenine recognize that music is a paramount need in 
the human life and they neglect no opportunity of 
capitalizing to the utmost this gigantic socializing 
factor. Thus we have the spectacle of the Soviet 
Government of Russia deliberately impressing artists 
in the service of the state. It is significant that one 
of the first steps of the Bolsheviki was the socializa- 
tion of the theaters, opera houses and concert halls. 
But the artists were not offered any choice in the mat- 
ter; in the minds of their taskmasters the artist is 
the ordinary servant of the mob. Serve these unkempt 
masses or perish—this was the spirit of the Bolshe- 
vist leaders’ order to the artists in Russia, according 
to the French, English and American correspondents. 
And we are informed by the Tribune and other reliable 
journals what happened to these artistic souls who 
dared defy the rule. Chaliapine, the distinguished Rus- 
sian singer, was among those who defied the order. He 
was forced to give his services to the mob at a ridicu- 
lous salary. When the Bolsheviki offered him a medal 
of honor Chaliapine contemptuously refused. Andreef, 
greatly admired in America, was placed in the “fourth 
class.” The “fourth class” means that persons of this 
ranking are not permitted to have the food and money 
allowance granted the other divisions. A few weeks 
ago he was reported to have died of starvation. 








PERSONALITIES 

















Percy Grainger and His Dearest Friend 


It is not given to many men to have such comrade- 
ship and such friendship with their mothers, as well 
as such affection for them, as exists between Percy 
Grainger, the composer-pianist, and his mother, pic- 
tured above with him. Someone said recently of the 
two: “They are more than mother and son; they are 
best friends.” 

Farrar—Amparito Farrar, the young soprano, was 
maid-of-honor recently at the wedding of Miss Lowrie 
and Lieutenant-Commander Langworthy. 


Van Gordon—Ciccolini—Guests of honor at the 
Mozart Society’s musical at the Astor on April 6 were 
Cyrena Van Gordon, contralto, and Guido Ciccolini, the 
tenor. 

Garden—Mary Garden applauded the work of 
Frances Starr in “Tiger, Tiger!” from a box in the 
Belasco Theatre on April 16. Miss Garden sails for 
Paris on the Lapland this week. 


Riegelman—Mabel Riegelman, soprano, well-known 
in New York, lost her mother and six other members of 
her immediate family in the influenza epidemic. Miss 
Riegelman will resume her concert and opera work next 
season. 


Meltzer—The acting version of “Shakuntala,” the 
Hindu drama more than 1,400 years old, now being 
given at the Greenwich Village Theater, has been 
prepared by Charles Henry Meltzer in collaboration 
with Frank Conroy. 


Farrar—Mr. and Mrs. Lou Tellegen (Geraldine 
Farrar) entertained a large party at a reception in 
their new home on April 16. Among the guests were 
Maria’ Barrientos, Paul Althouse, Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza, Leon Rothier, Pierre Monteux, Kathleen How- 
ard, Louise Homer, Fritz Kreisler, and Kitty Cheatham. 


Brown—A new musical comedy, soon to see the 
lights of a Broadway first night, owes its music to 
Eddy Brown, the well-known violinist, already the 
author of several successful violin pieces, but entering 
the comedy field for the first time. The piece is called 
wee Eyes,” and its libretto is by Edgar Allan 

oolf. 


Martinelli—Giovanni Martinelli at play “is as dif- 
ferent a person from the stately tenor of the Metro- 
politan Company as can be imagined,” thinks the 
Canadian Journal of Music. “Mr. Martinelli insists 
that children are the best toys for grown-ups to play 
with, and his theory is carried out practically by 
means of two very lovely children, Benedetta (aged 
three) and Antonio, aged one.” 


Huss—It is interesting to note, in these days of 
Roosevelt reminiscences, that the first joint recital of 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss was given at the 
White House for President and Mrs. Roosevelt. Mr. 
Roosevelt expressed himself as especially pleased with 
two Huss numbers, the “Etude Mélodique” and the 
“Song of the Syrens.” On the walls of the Huss studio 
at Lake George are two autographed pictures of Mr. 
and Mrs. Roosevelt sent to the artists after their 
Washington recital. 


Gordon—When the Berkshire Quartet played out 
West, so tells the New York Globe, “Jacques Gordon, 
the second violinist, gave tickets to a young clerk, who 
seemed fend of music. After the concert, the lad was 
very much interested, asked questions about the life 
of the quartet, how much money it made, etc. Finally 
he said in great seriousness, and with the air of a 
discoverer, ‘When the quartet grows more prosperous 
I suppose you’ll add more players.’ ” 

Rosen—Sometimes the hard grind of an artistic 
career gets itself lightened by unexpected delights, as 
Max Rosen found recently after a concert that he 
gave at a girls’ college in Fulton, Mo. Someone dis- 
closed the fact that the young violinist had the tech- 
nique of the one-step and the fox-trot at his toes’ end; 
and a dance was promptly arranged in Mr. Rosen’s 
honor. It was afterwards described by the chief guest 
as “tremendous,” and no wonder, for, slightly assisted 
by the accompanist, he danced with about 300 girls! 
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BY CANTUS FIRMUS 


fess epidemic of robbery in New York 
City may have a serious effect on 
music. As the matter stands (if we are 
to credit the World) a burglar is liable 
to walk into a concert hall, cart off the 
piano and stroll away while the per- 
formance is going on. 
* * * 


RINCE JOACHIM of the Hohenzol- 
lern line announces his intention of 
emigrating to the United States. We 
dismiss as ridiculous the report that Mr. 
Hohenzollern has been offered the baton 
of an American musical organization. 
* * ~ 


O wonder Italy is on the verge of 
revolution. Dippel has announced 
an all-Japanese cast for “Butterfly.” 
* * na 


HAT are we to think of a conduc- 
tor who must lead “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” with a score—and 
then permit the wrong entrances? 
* * * 


ND what are we to think of an official 

of a high educational institution in 

New York who mispronounces words 

when he addresses an audience on opera? 
a * * 


NOTHER American symphony en- 

gages a conductor. You are right; 

he is neither a German nor an American. 
* * ” 


The Era of Musical Hotels 


The Literary Digest calls attention to 
“the Coming Era of Literary Hotels,” 
informing us that a North Carolinian 
has named his hotel after O. Henry. The 
Sun predicts that we shall soon see the 
Hotel Henry James, the Stevenson, the 
Mark Twain and so on. As usual, music 
is slighted. How about a Bach Hotel, 
built on fugal and polyphonic lines; a 
Beethoven Hotel with thirty-two stories, 
one for each piano sonata, and nine 
great columns; a Wagner Hotel, with a 
motif on each brick; an Ornstein Hotel, 
built akimbo, Pisa-like; a Debussy Hotel, 
featuring a cavernous damp cellar; a de 
Koven Hotel (all roof garden and cab- 
aret); an American Composer Hotel, 
with misshapen, defective stores? . 

* * * 


Begum! 


Among those at the final “Tre Re” 
performance was the Begum of Janjira. 
Also the Begumess. 

* *” * 


What Are They Thinking of? 
[Contributed by Clare Peeler] 


Apologizing to Briggs of the Tribine: 

*Movie of what the AZolian Hall Ele- 
vator Man Thinks About. 

*What the Two White Horses that 


come on the Metropolitan stage Think 
About. 
*What the Chorus Think About. re 
*What the Critic Thinks About. (What 
he writes is Something Else Again.) 


*The elevator man, dear contributor, 
is probably thinking of July 1; *the 
Metropolitan horses are thinking (in 
pure Milanese) of some of the neighing 
of the past season; *the chorus is—but 
no—the chorus never thinks; the last 
subject is rather complicated. If he’s 
a Finck, ne thinks about Grieg; if he’s 
a Krehbiel, he thinks about an ax; if 
he’s a Henderson, he thinks about the 
glorious tenors and sopranos of the 
pleocene period. And no matter who he 
is, he probably thinks of himself occa- 
sionally. 

* * * 
[Also Contributed by Clare Peeler] 


Things that Remind the Critic of 
Nothing at All: 

The backward and retiring disposition 
of the great artist. 

Audiences for Richard Strauss’s music. 

Enthusiasm for her rival’s art shown 
by the famous singer. 

The knowledge displayed by the fel- 
lows that write for the other paper. 

The contents of those brimming glasses 
i the operatic characters lightly toss 
off. 

American operas. 

Tenderness of the manager for the 
artist that isn’t a box-office attraction. 

ok * 

For terseness and anatomical accuracy 
in criticism consider this paragraph of 
Mr. Huneker’s review of a certain en- 
semble last week: 

“Mr. belongs to the diaphram- 
atic school of conductors: his baton sel- 
dom moves far from a perpendicular line 
bisecting the trunk from the thorax to 
the thighs. His beat is metronomic and 
his tempi are meticulous. He fits ad- 
mirably into the spirit of the society.” 

* * + 
[From the New York American] 

The Metropolitan Opera Company 
loaned Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, 
poe sang the superb music allotted to 

esus. 





- * * 
[From Variety] 

“She sang ‘Swanee River’ in an octave 
of flats. She has a_ piercing 
personality.” 

* * * 
As we go to press yet another orches- 


tra selects a conductor. You are right. 
* + * 


“Harvard Professors Join Boston 
Labor Union,” we read. Now—but space 
gives out. One line more and we’d be in 


Merle Alcock’s biography. 












ERLE ALCOCK, contralto, was 

born in Andover, Mo. She began 
her studies under Grace Goodykoontz 
and later went for one year to the Con- 
servatory of Mu- 
sic of Drake Uni- 
versity, Des 
Moines, from 
which she was 
graduated in 
1906. Following 
this, she studied 
under William 


Wade Hinshaw in 
Chicago and Paul 


under Mme. 
Backus-Behr, who 
took Mrs. Alcock 
and her husband, 
Bechtel Alcock, 
the tenor, to Eng- 
land for concert 
work. There Mrs. Alcock made her 
London début in Claridge’s, May, 1914, 
under Martha Cunningham. Return- 





Merle Alcock 
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Savage, and then. 
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ing to this country, Mrs. Alcock was 
shortly after engaged for the spring 
Southern tour of the New York Sym- 
phony Society. After these concerts she 
sang Mr. Damrosch’s music to the Greek 
plays produced by Margaret Anglin at 
the Greek Theatre in Berkeley, Cal., 
and that fall appeared in the Worcester 
Festival. Mrs. Alcock made her New 
York début with the Damrosch forces in 
Dec. 17, 1915, when she again sang the 
music to the Greek dramas. She was 
also engaged at that time as soloist at 
the Church of the Divine Paternity, and 
since her return to America has studied 
for three years with Herbert Wither- 
spoon. Within the last four seasons 
Mrs. Alcock has become one of the most 
popular contraltos, having made nu- 
merous appearances with the Boston 
Symphony, Handel and Haydn Club, 
New York Oratorio Society and other 
prominent organizations, as well as at 
all the leading festivals. She has also 
appeared in joint recital with her hus- 
band, whom she married on March 8, 
1910. Her present home is in New 
York. 





















































BIG AUDIENCE HEARS 
PROGRAM OF SONGS 
BY F. W. VANDERPOOL 











Frederick W. Vanderpool, Who Gave a 
Recital of His Songs in New York Last 
Week 


An unusually successful recital was 
given at the Wanamaker Auditorium, 
New York, on Tuesday afternoon, April 
15, when Frederick W. Vanderpool pre- 
sented a program of his own songs, with 
Martha Atwoed, soprano, and George 
Reimherr, tenor, as his interpreters. 

Miss Atwood, in excellent voice, sang 
“A Song for You,” “£v’ry Little Nail,” 
“Regret,” “’Neath the Autumn Moon,” 
“Ma Little Sunflower, Goodnight,” and 
two manuscript songs, “If I Could Have 
My Way” and “The Heart Call,” the 
last-named song being dedicated to her. 
There was great enthusiasm for “The 
Heart Call” and “Ma Little Sunflower.” 
A similar response was gained for 
“Values,” which Mr. Reimherr sang in 
his groups, which included “I Did Not 
Know,” “Love and Roses,” “My Love 
Forever Thine Shall] Be,” “Ye Moanin’ 

























































Mountains,” “The Heart of You” “De- 
sign,” “Love Will Die” and “Song of 
the Adventurer Bold.” Mr. Reimherr 
sang his songs admirably and with Miss 
Atwood brought the program to a close 
with “Rejoice My Love,” a _ brilliant 
Duet. Mr. Vanderpool played the ac- 
companiments to his songs for the sing- 
ers and shared the applause with them. 
The concert drew an audience of one 
thousand persons, the largest audience 
of the present season at the Wanamaker 
Auditorium, and judging by the fact 
that they remained for the entire pro- 
gram it is natural to conclude that the 
music offered them interested them 
greatly. 

The program contained the names of 
the poets to whose verses Mr. Vande-:- 
pool has written his songs. Among 
them were such well-known names as 
Charles Hanson Towne, Jessie Ritten- 
house, Arthur Guiterman, Maurice 
Switzer and Gustav Davidson. Poets’ 
names ought to be printed on all pro- 
grams where songs are sung; it is a 
mistake and an unjust proceeding to 
omit them, for without them there would 
be no songs. Mr. Vanderpool deserves 
praise for a step in the right direction. 


It is to be hoped that other musicians | 
will recognize the fairness of this and | 


do likewise. By. 





Price-Waterman Concert Followed by 
Wedding of the Singers 


GREENSBORO, N. C., April 7.—An ex- 
cellent concert was given here in the 
Smith Memorial Building recently by 
James Price, tenor, and Estelle Water- 
man, contralto. Miss 


welcomed in an aria from “Gioconda” 


and songs by Curran, Hildreth, Kramer, . 
MacDermid and Fay Foster, while Mr. | 
Price was heard to advantage in Italian © 
songs by Scontrino and Sibella and in ~ 


songs by Fiske, Hageman, 


) Campbell- 
Tipton, Glen and Fay Foster. 


The pro- 


gram closed with an admirable interpre- | 


tation of a duet from “Il Trovatore.” 
Mrs. Lessie Lindsay Wharton was the 
efficient accompanist. 

On the evening following the concert, 
March 19, the two singers were married 
at the home of the Rev. Charles F. 
Myers. Following the 
Rev. and Mrs. Myers gave an informal 
luncheon. The artists, who have been 


singing in New York, will reside there in | 


the future. 


Waterman was) 


ceremony, the | 
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| SARAH BORNI MAKES 
SUCCESSFUL DEBUT 





Sarah Borni, Soprano. Recital, Car- 
negie Hall, Evening, April 20. 
Accompanist, Samuel Jospe. The 
Program: 


Aria from “Fedora,” Giordano; 
“Colomba,”’ Tuscany Folk - Song, 


Schindler; “Napoli Canta,” Nea- 
politan Folk-Song (new), with 
‘cello obbligato, Tagliaferri; 


“Night,” Tchaikovsky; “Odaliske,” 
Grieg; “Bitterness of Love,’ Dunn; 
“T Await Thee,” with ’cello obbli- 
gato, Rachmaninoff; “Didn't It 
Rain?” Burleigh; Aria from “Mé- 
fistoféle,” Boito; “Vecchiotto Cerca 
Moglie,”’ Rossini; “Rimpianto” 
Serenade (new), with ’cello obbli- 
gato, Toselli; “Kol Nidre” (He- 
brew), Arr. by A. Zagler; “Tra 
La La La,” Katz; “Fili, Eili,” He- 
brew Folk-Song, Arr. by Schindler; 
“Solvejg’s Song,” with ’cello obbli- 
gato, Grieg. 











Sarah Borni, an American soprano, 
who studied in Italy for several years 
and who returned to New York with glow- 


ing testimonials from Mascagni, Leon- 
cavallo and Magnoni, made her début 
before a good-sized audience on this occa- 
sion. Her program, comprising Italian, 
Russian, English, Hebrew and Yiddish 
songs, with arias from Giordano’s 
“Fedora” and Boito’s “Méfistoféle” as 
— ee features, was most enjoy- 
able. 

Miss Borni displayed a voice of con- 
siderable range, good quality and power. 
Her singing of the various folk-songs on 
her program was always marked by clear 
enunciation and admirable attention to 
interpretative detail. There was, how- 
ever, a rather ‘oo frequent use of the 
portamento, which, save in songs of He- 
brew and Yiddish type, tends to detract 
from the naiveté which is so essential 
in the presentation of folk-songs. 

Amid floral offerings and enthusiastic 
applause, Miss Borni was obliged to re- 
peat several of her numbers. 

Mr. Jospe played the accompaniments 
excellently. I. Sear provided several 


’cello obbligatos in good taste. 
M. B. S. 





FANNING IN PORTLAND (ORE.) 





Big Audiences for Him in Recital—Club 
Offers Prize 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 17.—On _ the 
evening of April 9 at the Heilig Theater, 
Cecil Fanning, under the management 
of the Ellison-White Musical Bureau, 
gave a well-attended recital. Mr. Fan- 
ning’s interpretations of a program pos- 
sessing novelty and charm, as well as 
artistic excellence, showed a_ splendid 
natural dramatic instinct, a rich, sym- 
pathetic, well balanced voice and clear 
diction. Most of the numbers were 
French and English songs new to Port- 
land. There was no doubt of his merit 
as a singer after his first song, “Richard 
Coeur de Lion” (Grétry). “Bon jour, 
Suzon” (Pessard) was encored, and 
“The Last Leaf” (Homer) was repeated. 
The air from “Hérodiade” (Massenet) 
was charmingly sung. The dramatic 
quality of his voice was especially well 
shown in “Archibald Douglas” (Loewe). 

His group of French songs were well 
chosen and delightful and sung with a 
Singular beauty and brilliance of tone. 
The group of folk-songs, old Highland, 
old English and old Welsh, was very ef- 
fective. The song which appealed most 
strongly to the audience was “When I 
Was Twenty-One,” by Tom Dobson, the 
Portland boy so loved and so sincerely 
mourned. 

H. B. Turpin, Mr. Fanning’s coach, 
was his accompanist, and an accom- 
panist who added greatly to the success 
of the concert. 


The complimentary concert given by 
Mrs. Reed at the Public Auditorium on 
the same evening gave the public an op- 
portunity to hear what her advanced 
pupils had accomplished during the year. 
Eight soloists were presented by Mrs. 
Reed, and the Treble Clef Club, composed 
of former pupils of hers and conducted 
by her, added to the enjoyment and artis- 
tic merit of the program. The soloists 
were Marguerite Carney, soprano; Mrs. 
Bernada Harry Henderson, soprano; 
Mrs. Ray M. Lansworth, soprano; Mrs. 
Louise Minsinger-Legler, soprano; Ray- 
mond V. McKalson, tenor; Mrs. Thorn- 
ton A. Mills, contralto; Mrs. Maude Ross- 
Sardam, soprano, and Mrs. Maurene 
Campbell-Webb, soprano. Perhaps the 
greatest single triumph was that of Miss 
Carney, who for one of her numbers gave 
Bishop’s “Lo, Here the Gentle Lark,” in 
which her birdlike voice blended beau- 
tifully with the flute obbligato played by 
H. G. Knight. 

Under the direction of William Lowell 
Patton, a second artist’s concert was 
given at Pilgrim Congregational Church 
on the evening of April 7 for the benefit 
of the piano fund. Those taking part 
were Harriet Leach, soprano; Florence 
Leach and Mrs. Eugene Moore, con- 
traltos; Marie Chapman, violinist; Wal- 
ter Jenkins, baritone, and Walter 
Stephenson, basso. Much credit is due 
Mr. Patton for these two successful con- 
certs, at which he appeared as pianist 
and accompanist. 

The Monday Musical Club is making 
arrangements to remodel its constitution 
so that it will be in accordance with the 
latest developments in musical and civil 
life. The matter is in the hands of 
Mrs. Percy W. Lewis, Mrs. W. I. Swank, 
Martha Reynolds, Genevieve Gilbert and 
Mrs. A. R. Mattengley. The proposed 
changes in the constitution will be adopt- 
ed at the regular meeting scheduled for 
the first Monday in May. Dr. Emil Enna 
was presented by the club in a Scandi- 
navian program recently. 

The Musicians’ Club of Portland will 
offer a prize for the best paper of not 
more than 300 words on “The Value of 
Music in Everyday Life.” The prize is 
to be two of the best tickets to each of 
the three remaining Portland Symphony 
concerts. The competition is open to any 
high school student or any student of 
high school grade in private schools. 

N. J. C. 


AMPARITO FARRAR TO MARRY 








Wedding to Captain-Surgeon Smith Will 
Take Place in June 


The engagement is announced of Am- 
parito Farrar, the young California so- 
prano, to Dr. Goodrich T. Smith of this 
city. The engagement is a war romance, 
for the couple first met while in service 
in France. Miss Farrar went overseas 
as an entertainer for the Y. M.C. A. A 
slight attack of influenza prevented her 
from singing for a brief period, during 
which time she was attended by Dr. 
Smith, a captain and surgeon in the 
United States Army. 

The marriage is to take place the early 
part of June, and the honeymoon will 
be spent in a tour through the White 
Mountains, which will last until the be- 
ginning of the concert season, which 
promises to be a busy one for the bride- 
to-be. Miss Farrar is already booked 
for fifty concerts in the season of 1919- 





Mrs. Lester Heckard Gives Musicale in 
Wichita 

WICHITA, KAN, April 6.—A musical 
tea was recently given by Mrs. Lester 
Heckard, at which delightful musical 
numbers were presented bv Mrs. Hecx- 
ard, including Wood’s “Roses of Pic- 
ardy,’”’ Cadman’s “Birds of Flame” and 
“Thou Radiant Ocean,” the “Caro 
Nome” aria and Straus’ “Spring Song” 
and several others. Mrs. Gertrude 
Frohman-Jones accompanied her and 
Pauline Heckard, her daughter, gave 
some readings. Mrs. Heckard is of part 
Indian descent and interprets many In- 
dian songs in her programs. 











RICHARD PLATT 


Connecticut, on July Ist. 








will reopen his ten-weeks’ course in piano instruction for the 
summer at Miss Howe and Miss Marot's school, Thompsen, 
Opportunity for general training and 
special lines of study. Preparation of concert programs. Teach- 
ers reinforced for the coming season. Vocal instruction, French, 
and other subjects under the direction of Miss Marot, Principal 
of the school. Thompson—healthfully situated among the Con- 
necticut hills, five hundred feet above the sea level, offers un- 
usual advantages for combining study and recreation. Tennis, 
golf, archery, swimming, riding and driving. Apply to Richard 
Platt, 16 Lime St., Boston, Mass. 















































SERIOUS 


Sincere and purposeful—the best and most 
representative type of 


AMERICAN ARTIST 


NEW YORK New York Eve. Sun - 
To all who heard him there came the memory of Mischa 
Elman’s first visit to this country. His playing was by no means 


unworthy of comparison with that of the more well-known artist. 


CHICAGO 
He has a beautiful warm tone of great charm, to which he adds 
an almost impeccable technical facility, sentiment and reliable 


Chicago American 


musicianship. 


PHILADELPHIA Public Ledger 

He played with a matured assurance and a command of an 
art that has far transcended the mechanics of fingering and 
bowing. 


SAINT LOUIS St. Louis Post 

The Symphony Orchestra’s concert yesterday afternoon 
brought forward a genuine discovery in Sascha Jacobinoff. Like 
most youthful prodigies, Jacobinoff displayed remarkable speed 
of fingers and bow, but unlike many others he is master of far 
more than technique. 


KANSAS CITY Kansas City Star 


Jacobinoff had an immediate success. To a tone of unusual 
sweetness and color, he adds a technique sufficiently dazzling 
and a vivid imagination. His sense of rhythm surpasses that 
of any artist not trained in the French school and his poetic 
tendency brings out the latent charm of his selections. 


Exclusive Direction of 


CATHARINE A. BAMMAN 
Fifty-three West Thirty-ninth Street, New York City 
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Philadelphia, April 21, 1919. 


DHERING to the profitable ‘“‘old 

favorite” policy in opera, Mr. Gatti 
closed his Philadelphia season on last 
Tuesday evening with Gounod’s “Faust,” 
to the appeal of which work an immense 
audience responded. On several counts 
there was warrant for the enthusiasm 
evinced. Taken as a whole, there was a 
far higher average of merit in the pro- 
duction than in the “Faust”? submitted 
the year before. 

Yet it cannot be said that Gounod’s 
most popular opera was given with espe- 
cial brilliancy. Time was when the 
scenic investiture of “Faust” in this coun- 
try was wretchedly inadequate. But 
there were superb “Faust” singers in 
those days, and the utmost intensity of 
lyric beauty was attained when the late 
Maurice Grau had such artists at his 


disposal as Calvé, Eames and Melba, the 
two De Reszkes, Campanari and Plancon. 
Since these stars have ceased revolving 
in the operatic orbit “Faust,” once the 
season’s main support, has been produced 
with considerable effort, and even then 
rather unevenly. Its essential flavor has 
been missed. 

What “Faust” needs, first of all, is 
singers of the finest caliber, and secondly, 
artists either French by birth or thor- 
oughly trained in the French manner. 


It is material of the latter sort in which . 


Mr. Gatti’s organization is lacking. The 
Caruso Faust is an unsatisfactory oddity. 
Recourse is therefore had to Giovanni 
Martinelli, a skilful actor and a singer 
whose equipment is at least theoretically 
suitable. There were many passages on 
Tuesday evening which he delivered ad- 
mirably. On the other hand, there was 
often a sense of laboriousness in his vo- 
calism, especially in arias in which he 
consciously imitated the French manner. 
Somehow, the best Italian tenors seem 
misplaced in the Garden Scene. In the 
latter parts of the opera his peculiarly 
Italian virility stood him in good stead, 
and his tones rang out clear and lustrous 
in the deathless final trio. 

Florence Easton is another vigorously 
dramatic artist who has a hard time 
grasping the elusive sentimental charm 
of the earlier portions of the opera. It 
is no trifling achievement to play the art- 
less Marguerite simply and ingeniously, 
without descending into pitfalls of 
vacuity. When the more robust tragic 
notes are sounded the task grows easier, 
not to say more conventional, Mme. 
Easton, who when properly placed, is 
one of the glorious artists of the Metro- 
politan, was at her best in the passion- 
ate scenes. Her contribution to the 
ecstatic trio was magnificent, representa- 
tive of her loftiest talents. 

The Mephistopheles of Leon Rothier 
contributed a quota of French elegance 
and polish to the performance. The 
“Veau d’Or” was capitally sung, but lus- 
tily rather than maliciously. Thomas 
Chalmers was a fairly satisfactory Val- 
entin. 

There were two last-minute changes 
in the cast. Louis D’Angelo replaced 
Paolo Ananian, and was an entirely com- 
petent Wagner. Mary Ellis substituted 
for Raymonde Delaunois, and made 
Siebel shyer than ever. Her tones were 
small in volume. Kathleen Howard is 
especially to be commended for a rich- 
voiced Marthe, whose comedy contribu- 
tions were consolingly kept within the 
bounds of good taste. 

The restored Walpurgis ballet was a 
vivid and ingratiating spectacle, with 
the nimble Bonfiglio and the ever lovely 
Rosina Galli as deservedly stellar fea- 
tures. The staging was a welcome relief 
from the crudities of the better sung 
“Fausts” of an elder day. Pierre Mon- 
teux conducted with sympathetic appre- 
ciation and assured authority. 


Gatti’s Valedictory 


Mr. Gatti-Casazza, who usually has a 
valedictory word on the local seasons, 
did not exempt his statement for the 
newspapers from a note of polite though 


Last Opera of Season Draws Huge Philadelphia Audience; 
Popular Taste to Dictate Make-Up of Next Year’s Repertory 


By H. T. CRAVEN 








unquestionably war- 
ranted rebuke. ‘The Philadelphia pub- 
lic,’ declared his announcement, “has 
shown a very genuine appreciation of 
our efforts, We have endeavored to give 
in the sixteen performances the cream 
of our répertoire, and with the best pos- 
sible casts. It is evident that Philadelphia 
most appreciates the old operatic favor- 
ites. The modern lyric drama doesn’t 
seem to be quite so much to its taste, 
but the interest shown in Verdi, Puccini, 
Gounod and Bizet shows no abatement, 
so that we feel quite justified in limiting 
the number of the so-called ‘novelties’ in 
favor of standard works, without which 
an opera season would be impossible. 

“As for next season, we can only ask 
you to depend upon it that we shall 
strive to maintain the high standard that 
we have set for the Metropolitan Opera 
Company and which our Philadelphia 
patrons very properly demand. For my- 
self I desire to express my sincere thanks 
to the public and the press of Philadel- 
phia for their patronage and encourage- 
ment.” 

There can be no question that that 
truth of his opinion concerning novelties 
was well attested by experiment. Aside 
from the Puccini triptych, the new 
works drew the season’s poorest houses. 
The newcomers to the local répertoire, 
counting “Il Tabarro,” “Suor Angelica” 
and “Gianni Schicchi” as three, num- 
bered five. The other two were “La 
Reiné Fiammette” and “Marouf.” Puc- 
cini was represented again with “Mad- 
ama Butterfly,” “Tosca” and “Bohéme.” 
Verdi tied with him as to’ number of 
bills, with “Aida,” “Trovatore,”’ “La 
Forza del Destino” and “Rigoletto.” The 
other works were Saint-Saéns’s “Sam- 
son,” Donizetti’s “L’Elisir d’Amore,” 
Rossini’s “Barber,” »Gounod’s “Faust,” 
Montemezzi’s “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” 
Mascagni’s “Cavalleria” and ~ Leonca- 
vallo’s “Pagliacci.” As to nationality, 
France was honored three times. The 
rest of the laurels were all Italy’s. 


significant and 


Give Postponed Concerts 


In execution of its deferred plan for 
making up those bills postponed in the 
autumn because of the influenza epidemic, 
the Philadelphia Orchestra gave three 
concerts here last week. The programs 
of Tuesday afternoon and Wednesday 
evening compensated for some of the 
losses in October. Leopold Stokowski was 
recuperating from “grip” in the country 
and Thaddeus Rich, the concertmaster 
and assistant conductor, wielded the 
baton for the mid-week performances. 
He submitted the interesting but not su- 
perlatively inspired Seventh Symphony 
of Glazounoff for his major instrumental 
feature and began the concerts with the 
“Leonore, No. 3.” Both works were ex- 
cellently given, although the Russian of- 
fering elicited but mild plaudits. 

The soloists were André Maquarre, 
flautist of the orchestra, and Carlos Sal- 
zéedo, harpist. They were heard in the 
graceful and charming Concerto for 
Flute and Harp by Mozart, an early 
work and so seldom played here as to 
rank almost as a novelty. The full har- 
monic resources of the master are undis- 
closed in this composition, but though 
light, it is melodious and pleasing. The 
two virtuosi were in masterly form. Mr. 
Maquarre’s flute was dulcet and limpid 
of tone. Mr. Salzédo’s harp was played 
with impeccable elegance and his glis- 
sando passages were particularly zephyr- 
like and captivating. 

Mr. Stokowski, apparently fully re- 
stored to health, returned for the regu- 
lar Saturday night concert. As, accord- 
ing to custom, no concert was given on 
Good Friday, the matinée performance 
was deferred until this afternoon. The 
program proved one of the most delecta- 
ble of the current season, It was a car- 
nival of melody, a revel also of masterly 
art. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, formerly, dur- 
ing his residence on the “Main Line,” so 
prominent a figure in the city’s musical 
circles, returned from his Detroit direc- 
torial successes to resume his brilliant 
role as concert pianist. He made two 
contributions to the program—Mozart’s 
Concerto in D Minor and Weber’s famil- 
iar “Concertstueck.” 








Worthy Performance of *‘Faust’’ with Easton in Réle of “Marguerite” and Martinelli in Title Part—Will 
Limit Number of “‘Novelties’’ in Favor of Standard Works Next Season, Says Gatti—Stokowski, 
Recovered from Illness, Returns to His Post—Marquarre and Salzédo Joint Soloists at Symphony 
Concert—Gabrilowitsch Given Rapturous Welcome as Soloist—lInteresting Novelties Heard 





It would be difficult to say in which 
work his art was the more eloquent. 
‘Lhe magisterial technique, the convrast- 
ing exhibits of delicacy and power, the 
Amazing variety of tones, the weaith of 
poetic imagination, prociaimed him once 
more as one of the truly great virtuosi 


now before the public. Of the most 
witching beauty was his rendering of the 
poetic romanze of the concerto. He gal- 
vanized the old Weber “‘war-horse” with 
new life, eliciting ringing tones and thril- 
ling melodic effects. ‘Lhe delighted audi- 
ence recalled him to the stage again and 
again. There was no mistaking the 
spontaneity and positive rapture attend- 
ing his reception. 

But for all this fervor, the concert was 
in no peril of transformation into a piano 
recital. Mr. Stokowski had most alluring 
wares to display. He offered an altogeth- 
er delicious and inspiriting reading of 
Schumann’s_ too-oft negiected Fourth 
Symphony and a firm and effective inter- 
pretation of the “Fidelio” Overture, an- 
other rather infrequent work. By way of 
contrast with German classics came two 
novelties, which can well bear repetition. 
Eugen Ysaye’s “poem,” “Exile,” engaged 
only the resources of the string choirs 
without basses, It was well-nigh flaw- 
lessly given, a particularly notable ac- 
complishment when it is realized that the 
work is far from simple and that the 
violins and violas are greatly subdivided. 
By its brevity the score just escapes be- 
ing monotonous. Its atmosphere is that 
of an extremely touching lament (could 
it have been for Belgium?) and there is 
an ovvious melodic structure, the main 
theme of which is very beautifully de- 
veloped, especially in the haunting finale. 


A Modern Italian Novelty 


The other novelty was, in intent, a. 
thoroughly new departure. The com- 
poser was Ildebrando Pizetti, who pleases 
to announce himself as “Ildebrando da 
Parma.” It was submitted as represent- 
ative of a new—and in this country, a 
little known—school of modern Italian 
music which aims to sever all artistic 
connection with the opera makers, the 
“futurists,” Marinetti and Pratella; with 
the solid “classicists,” like Sgambati, 
Martucci and Sinigaglia, and with the 
French “impressionists.” A program 
note, summarized from some recent ob- 
servations by Ugo Ara, of the Flonzaley 
Quartet, defines the alleged distinctive 
province which Pizetti, Casella and 
others seek to exploit. The coterie, who 
hope te make Italian instrumental music 
“typical as well as modern,” organized in 
1917 the “Italian Society of Music.” 

Evidence that these young composers 
have invaded pastures altogether new 
was hardly forthcoming in the Pizzetti 
specimen piece. True enough the Prelude 
to “Fedra,” which this work is called, 
is little like anything in Puccini. It will 
never be confused in classification with 
any work of the conservative Sgambati, 
but from the French impressionism, 
which its writer claims to eschew, it has 
really not wandered far. The flavor of 
the “Fedra” number, written as an in- 
troduction to a drama of the same name 
by Gabriele D’Annunzio, is akin to that 
of the D’Indy-Debussy-Dukas school. 

There are lovely “sound-wraiths,” in- 
trospective poetic effects and vivid al- 
legiances to “impressionism.” The scor- 
ing is rich and forceful, the melodic in- 
spiration, while delicate, is at the same 
time firm. Considered apart from pre- 
tentious categories the work is import- 
ant and deeply interesting, 


GLEN M. TINDALL 
NAMED MUSIC HEAD 
OF GLEN COVE, N. Y. 














Glen M. Tindall 


Glen M. Tindall, former Supervisor of 


Music at Kokomo, Ind. has been dis- 
charged from military service and has 
just been appointed Supervisor of Music 
in the public schools of Glen Cove, N. Y. 
Mr. Tindall is also secretary of the 
Indiana Music Teachers’ Association, 
and will continue the duties of this office 
until a successor is elected. 





PLAY FOR GREENWICH SCHOOL 





Gabrilowitsch and Eva Gauthier Appear 
at Benefit for Music Settlement 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Eva Gauthier 
were the artists at a Lenten recital given 
on April 15 at the Colony Club for the 
benefit of the Greenwich Music School. 
Choosing, as usual, an unusual group of 
numbers, Miss Gauthier began with four 
“Chants Populaires,” including Lad- 
mirault’s “Merlin dans son _ berceau,” 
Ferrari’s “Jardin d’Amour” and “Mon 
Pere M’Envoit A-l’Herbe” and Emman- 
uel’s “Adieu Bergere.” A modern 
French group followed, with Debussy’s 
“Chevelure,” Hué’s “J’ai Pleure’ en 
Réve,” Massenet’s “Sous les Branches” 
and Ravel’s “La _ Pintade.” Crist’s 
naive “Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes” 
completed her offerings. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch chose numbers emi- 
nently fitted to suit his particular audi- 
ence. Nocturne in G Major, Valse in 
E Minor and Ballade in A Flat Major 
of Chopin, all favorites, evoked demands 
for encores; so did his second group, 
Schumann’s “Night Song,’ Gavotte by 
Gluck-Brahms and his own “Caprice 
Burlesque.” Carlo Edwards played Mme. 
Gauthier’s accompaniments. 





HEMPEL OPENS LOAN DRIVE 





Soprano on Southern Tour Launches 
Sale of Bonds in Greenville, S. C. 


Frieda Hempel, who is now on a con- 
cert tour in the South, has advised all 
the local Victory Loan committees that 
she will be glad to subscribe through 
them for the amount of bonds equal to 
the gross receipts of her concerts in 
their cities. 

Miss Hempel launched the initial sale 
for the Women’s Division of Greenville 
County at Greenville, S. C., on the open- 
ing day of the drive and was the guest 
of honor of the Columbia (S. C.) women 
when she sang there on April 16. 

Among other Southern dates of the 
near future are Charlotte, N. C.; 
Roanoke, Richmond and Norfolk, Va., 
and Winston-Salem, N. C. Miss Hempel 
will buy bonds in sixteen cities. 











ASSISTED 


Philharmonic Orchestra 





MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 


DAI BUELL 


‘*Already in the front rank of Women pianists”"—N.Y. Morning Telegraph 


Recital of Pianoforte Music 
WILLIAM H. HUMISTON 


Assistant Conductor and Organist of the New York 


Jordan Hall, Boston gat tes 
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BALTIMORE THRILLED 
BY ART OF HEIFETZ 


Superb Recital by Violinist — 
Young English Pianist Also 
Welcomed 


BALTIMORE, MpD., April 11.—Jascha 
Heifetz thrilled a large audience at the 
Lyric last night with his remarkable 


command of his instrument. The pro- 
gram included the Mendelssohn Concerto 
and two groups of pieces. Such super- 
fine violin-playing will long be retained 
in the memories of the enthralled hear- 
ers. André Benoist, at the piano, gave 
splendid support. 

The second recital of the Wednesday 
evening series at Arundel Hall, given 
by the young English pianist, Katie 
Bacon, on April 9, brought the oppor- 
tunity of hearing the rarely presented 
“Hammer-clavier” Sonata, Op. 106, of 
Beethoven. It was given a reading that 


evidenced a comprehensive grasp of the 
profound work. 

Members of the Orchestral Classes of 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
preparatory department, under the direc- 
tion of Franz Bornschein, gave a concert 
in the East Hall on the morning of 
April 12. The Elementary Orchestra 
played with precision and good tone two 
pieces by Mazas. The Junior Orchestra 
contributed the Burgmein “Resaura” and 
the “Coquette” of Arensky with atten- 
tion to style. The Mendelssohn Sere- 
nade and Allegro, Op. 54, for piano and 
orchestra, with the solo part brilliantly 
played by Minna Schloss, concluded the 
program. Marjorie Pitts and Florence 
Frantz, pianists, and Joseph Goodman 
and Gerhard Helmers, violinists, were 
heard in solos. 

A cable from Capt. Louis H. Fisher, 
leader of General Pershing’s band, re- 
ceived on April 11 by the captain’s father, 
L. H. Fisher, the Baltimore Orchestra 
conductor, states that Captain Fisher 
would arrive in New York on April 20. 
Captain Fisher and the band with him 





IUMIMAN AULA TATA 


“His 


remarkable 


Joseph, Mo.). 


fascinating and well played. 
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ARTHUR KRAFT 


legato was shown 
‘Pourquoi?’, which charmed the audience. 


fame might well envy his SINGING TONE."’—Daily News ail 


are booked for a series of concerts and 
parades throughout the country to aid in 
promoting the Victory Liberty Loan. 

It is announced that Ida N. Curlett, a 
member of the Cathedral Choir of this 
city, has left for France with a unit 
organized by the National Catholic War 
Council. The Baltimore singer was one 
of fourteen selected from a class of 300 
applicants from all over the country for 
overseas service. F. C. B. 





Engage Regneas Ensemble to Sing for 
7s we oe 


Joseph Regneas, vocal teacher, hit on 
the idea of including ensemble singing 
in his summer course. This greatly ap- 
pealed to his pupils, who delighted in 
performing under the baton of their sing- 
ing master beautiful classic and modern 
part-songs, and now quite unsolicited has 
come a professional engagement for the 
Regneas Ensemble, under the auspices 
of the Y. W. C. A. on April 28. One 
classic concert a year has been made 
possible for the association through a 
gift, and this year it is the Regneas 
Ensemble that has been the choice of the 
Music Committee. Mr. Regneas has en- 
listed the services of Cornelius Van Vliet, 
Dutch ’cellist, for this occasion. 





to Control Nordica’s 
Estate in St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., April 15.—An appli- 
cation for letters of administration on 
the “Missouri estate’ of Mme. Lillian 
Nordica, grand opera singer, who died 
in Java in 1914 was filed in the probate 
court this afternoon by George A. H. 
Mills, attorney for Mrs. Lilly Busch, 
widow of Adolphus Busch, multi-mil- 
lionaire brewer. 

The “Missouri estate” of Mme. Nor- 
dica consists of the jewels which the 
singer left with Mrs. Busch in 1913 as 
security for a loan which, with interest, 
is said to constitute an obligation of 
$25,000 against the Nordica estate. The 
estimated value of the jewels is quoted 
at $16,000, but this was at the rates of 
appraisement which prevailed before the 
war. 


Seeks Jewelry 


INDIANAPOLIS BOARDS 
UNDERWRITE SERIES 


Summer and Winter Concerts to 
Fill Educational and Recrea- 
tional Needs 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 14.—As a 
gift to the citizens of Indianapolis the 
Indianapolis Park Board, in co-operation 
with the Board of School Commissioners, 
is financially responsible for a series of 
summer and winter concerts which are 
to fill educational and recreational needs. 

The winter concerts will embrace ora- 
torios by the People’s Chorus, under the 
direction of Edward B. Binge. Haydn’s 
“Creation” was given yesterday after- 
noon and this evening, the audiences al- 
most filling the vast auditorium of Tom- 
linson Hall. The work of the chorus was 
exceedingly effective and reflects the 
careful training of the past years. The 
soloists were Rachel Hamilton, soprano; 
Charles McCarty, tenor, and Thomas 
Nealis, baritone. 

Another attractive program was given 
by the Ladies’ Matinée Musicale on 
Wednesday afternoon, April 9, at the 
Meridian Street Church, when an organ 
program was arranged. Participants 
were Mrs. Arthur Hoadley, Mrs. Roy 
Sellery, Mrs. R. S. Kinnaird, Mrs. Glenn 
Friermood, Mrs. Howard Clippinger, 
Mrs. E. C. Johnson, Dorothy Knight, 
Bertha Schellschmidt, Ella Schroeder, 
Marian Bath, Genevieve Hugel, Agnes 
Hodgin, W. R. Rizer, Raymond Jackson 
and Alex Ernestinoff. re a 








Soloists Appear with Woodman Choral 
Club in Brooklyn Concert 


The Woodman Choral Club of Brook- 
lyn, R. Huntington Woodman, conductor, 
gave its sole concert of the season on 
Friday evening, April 11, at the Pouch 
Mansion. The concert was distinguished, 
for besides the excellent work of the club, 
Brooklynites were given an opportunity 
of hearing chamber music of the finest 
style furnished by the New York Cham- 
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JOSEF MARTIN 


PIANIST 


Triumphs on Coast to Coast Tour 


Appearing in over 40 large cities, covering 14 States, since October Ist 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAY: 


“His chief claim to distinction is that he plays Chopin well, he is 
not only technically proficient, 


PIANO cannot YIELD to MANY.’’—tThe Star (Indianapolis). 


but produces a TONE that the 


in his own composition 
Many a pianist of wider 


“He has a tremendous dynamic style and a peculiar use of the pedal 
which results in many ‘original effects.’ 


"The Sentinel (Milwaukee, Wis. ). 


His own ‘Pourquoi?’ was 


“Josef Martin is a pianist of VIGOROUS TECHNIQUE, his work 
has MARKED CONTRASTS IN STYLE. He at once ESTAB- 
LISHED SYMPATHETIC RELATIONS with his hearers, which 


caused them to follow enthusiastically his programme.’’—The 


Chronicle (Houston, Tex.). 


“His left hand work was almost beyond belief; it seemed at times 
that his WRISTS were made of iron in the octave part of the A flat 
Polonaise by Chopin.’"-—The News (Jackson, Mich. ). 


‘Exceptionally well equipped in TONE, TECHNIQUE, TOUCH.”’ 


—Evening Mail (New York). 


‘A musical personality, highly developed technique, a SINGING 
TONE, ‘FIRE’ IS IN HIS WORK.’’—The Times (New York). 


“An unusual technique, tonal color, native feeling. Should make 


his mark.’’—The Tribune (New York). 


Duo Art Records 


Management:—JULIAN POLLAK, 47 West 42nd Street, New York 
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ber Music Society, Carolyn Beebe, di- 
rector. Walden Laskey, baritone, gave 
several delightful solos. The choral num- 
bers were “O Muse of Song,” by Ber- 
ger; “Pastoral,” by Chapnis; “The Soft, 
Soft Wind,” by Lovatt, and the “Sleep- 
ing Priestess,” by David Stanley Smith, 
all given with soft, smooth tone. Very 
well sung was Schubert’s “To Music,” 
with Mr. Laskey assisting, and a lighter 
note was struck in “Little John, Bottle- 
john,” by Daniel Gregory Mason; “Car- 
mena,” by Wilson, and “Knitting, ” by 
Anna P. Risher. Several charming 
American plantation numbers included 
“Nancy Till,” “Ellie Rhee,” “The Old 
Home,” and “Gentle Nettie Moore, ” with 
the incidental solo sung by Mrs. H. C. 
Edwards. 

Mr. Laskey made a favorable impres- 
sion in “The Irish Guards,” by German; 
“In Haven,” by Elgar; “Requiem,” by 
Homer, and “Highwayman’s Song,” by 
Woodman. He also gave a group of old 
Hungarian, Negro, Oxfordshire and 
Devonshire songs. Florence Brown Las- 
key accompanied both club and soloist 
competently. a Fe Be 





John Powell Captivates Newark Audience 


NeEwaRK, N. J., April 14.—The sev- 
enth recital in the series being given at 
the Broad Street Theater under the local 
direction of Joseph A. Fuerstman was 
given yesterday afternoon by John 
Powell. Mr. Powell’s recital was longer 
than the usual recital, for the audience 
simply refused to go home until it had 
had its fill of encores, and showed little 
signs of having heard enough of Mr. 
Powell’s playing even at the end of the 
last encore. The program included Bee- 
thoven’s “Appassionata” Sonata, Schu- 
mann’s “Symphonic Etudes,” some Liszt 
and Chopin numbers, and three of Mr. 
Powell’s own compositions, “Poéme 
Eroique,” “Banjo Picker” and “Pioneer 
Dance.” Pr. G 





STEUBENVILLE, OHIO.—On April 10 the 
Musical Club gave a program of varied 
character, at which the soloists were 
Mrs. Carl Nottmeyer, Madeline Harris, 
Henrietta Huntington, Winifred Jones, 
Alfred Brayton and Prof. Frank Harris. 
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Cheer Wildly at Premiere of 
Kreisler’s New S$ tring Quartet 





Famous Violinist Flees Concert Room to Escape Audience’s 
Remarkable Tribute After Letz Quartet Produces His 
Score—His First Extended Work Found “Sincere, Often 


Ingratiating, but Reaching No Issues of Profundity”’ 





Letz Quartet. Concert, Xolian 
Hall, Evening, April 15. Assist- 
ing Artist, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Pianist. The Program: 
Quartet in C Minor, Op. 51, No. 

1, Brahms; Quartet in A Minor, 

Fritz Kreisler; Quintet for Piano 

and Strings in F Minor, César 

Franck. 











Some slight foretaste of what will 
transpire upon Fritz Kreisler’s return 
next season was to be obtained at ASolian 
Hall Tuesday evening of last week, when 
the worthy artist’s new string quartet 
received its first performance at the 
hands of the Letz Quartet. The great 
violinist occupied an inconspicuous seat 
in the parquet with his wife, unwilling, 


it appeared, to risk the prominence of a 
box. A great volley of applause broke 
from the large audience (which num- 
bered most of the eminent musicians in 
New York) at the end of the last move- 





ment—applause bespeaking as much the 
popular affection for the chivalrous and 
unjustly victimized man as admiration 
for his music—but the violinist made no 
move to acknowledge the very personal 
and eloquent tribute. A boxholder caught 
sight of him and directed the attention of 
other persons to his seat. Presently 
every neck was craned in that direction 
and half the audience was on its feet ap- 
plauding wildly and cheering. In obvi- 
ous and helpless embarrassment Kreisler 
rose, made a quick, nervous bow, sat 
down again and ducked his head behind 
the chair in front. This act only aggra- 
vated the tumult, whereupon the violin- 
ist hurried to the outer lobby, almost 
stumbling over the persons seated next 
to him in his haste. Outside a bevy of 
friends implored him to return, but 
vainly. The applause ultimately died 
out for want of acknowledgment. Later 
Kreisler slipped back into his seat un- 
observed to hear César Franck’s Quintet. 
The whole demonstration was an over- 
powering popular answer to the scur- 
rilities and base slanders to which the 
violinist has been subject. 

From out the intensity of this un- 
precedented outburst it was not alto- 









































“Tl tono fa la musica” 


HE tone makes the music! 


—Italian proverb 


So runs 


the old proverb, whose truth is attested 
by the enormous sums great violinists 
pay for their Cremonas, by the care with 
which master pianists select their instruments. 


So with your own piano. You will never 
attain complete beauty nor satisfaction from 
an instrument of mediocre quality. Develop 
your children’s talent through practice and 
study upon a piano that will attune the 
young ear to true harmony. Express your 
own musical aspirations through an instru- 
ment of perfect tone quality. 

In the Knabe you find an instrument that 

possesses that intangible quality we designate 


timbre in a rich, beautifully placed voice —a 
pure string tone that carries marvelously. 


“THE PIANO FOR A LIFETIME” 


Uprights from $665 


Grands from $950 


Convenient terms arranged. Pianos taken in exchange. 
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gether easy to gauge the exact measure 
of public valuation set upon the new 
work. Some movements earned a more 
cordial acclaim than others. At all 
events the impression was neither unani- 
mous nor as exalted as Mr. Kreisler’s 
numberless partisans could have wished 
it. Under less distinguished authorship 
the work would scarcely have met with 
so outwardly cordial an acclaim. Among 
modern contributions to quartet litera- 
ture it will hardly attain an importance 
or a vogue comparable to the sway which 
Kreisler’s short violin pieces exercise 
over the répertoire of violinists and the 
fancy of the public. The fresh and 
charming inspiration of these minute 
gems has at no time been doubted. But 
it is an inspiration liable to spread thin 
when distended to fill larger molds and 
cover more elaborate proportions. This 
constitutes no arraignment of Kreisler’s 
indisputable genius. Chopin in his con- 
certos did not attain the tremendous 
levels of his faultlessly concentrated pre- 
ludes and studies. 

Withal there has long been a deep de- 
sire for a work from Mr. Kreisler’s pen 
more far-reaching and extended than his 
“Viennese Caprices,” “Chinese Tam- 
bourines” and the rest of their adorably 
pretty company. Perhaps the wish 
fathered the thought that this more pre- 
tentious effort when it came would take 
the shape of a violin concerto. That, un- 
questionably, would have been service- 
able over and above a dozen string quar- 
tets. Still quartets are welcome even 
when powerful standbys of the kind are 
abundant and the ink was hardly dry on 
this one (it was finished last month at 
‘White Sulphur Springs) when the Letz 
players laid ready and _ sympathetic 
hands upon it. It is dedicated to Mrs. 
Kreisler. The tonality is A Minor. 
There are four movements. Without 
rigid deference to the structural prin- 
ciples of classic orthodoxy, or, on the 
other hand, without fantastic deviations 
from reputable precedent, the work has 
the logical coherence which Edward Mac- 
Dowell used to explain as the true mean- 
ing of form. It is written with the au- 
thority that springs from a full compre- 
hension of the idiom in the case. It con- 
tains firm part writing, but without vivid 
or highly organized polyphonic ef- 
florescence. 

Sincere, often ingratiating, sometimes 
piquant and winsome, the work reaches 
no issues of profundity and no heights 
of authentic and driving inspiration. 
Passages of alert charm and essentially 
Kreislerian fascination elbow others of 


meager music-building and _ cheerless 
commonplaceness — passages of spare 
sequences and pallid devices. The har- 


monic texture is firm, hut hardly dis- 
tinguished or original. Yet Mr. Kreis- 
ler has shunned extravagances of dis- 
sonance or modulation. 


Second Movement the Finest. 


The first movement opens with an 
energetic and pointed phrase for the 
’cello and opposes to it immediately a 
softer, languishing theme. Neither is 
distinguished and the first has often 
been written. These themes are _ re- 
called at the close of the last move- 
ment with tender effect, yet without the 
force of an emotional or spiritual con- 
summation that César Franck gained by 
this method of recurrence. The thematic 
treatments reveal craftsmanship, but no 
large emotional coercion. By all odds 
the second movement is the most char- 
acteristic and best. Here Mr. Kreisler 
has written a resilient scherzando in the 
impish, springing vein of the “Tam- 
bourin Chinois,” of which the movement 
seems like a magnified paraphrase. The 
poco adagio falls into the melodic idiom 
and superficial sentiment of a trite ro- 
mance. Quite pointlessly the andante 
con moto portion is immediately repeated 
at the beginning of the last movement. 
Then the Viennese in Kreisler asserts 
itself and the volatile, infectious idiom of 
his smaller echoes of Vienna dominates 
the scene. The melody is sprightly, tai- 
lored after the operetta manner. But it 
is not as good of its kind as the “Liebes- 
freud,” the “Caprice Viennois” or others 
in the delectable category. Upon these 
sounds from the city on the blue Danube 
the introductory phrases of the quartet 
ultimately break. The sequencc of moods 
here, as elsewhere, is adroitly managed. 


But there is no central outstanding effect 
of purpose through it all. 

Such is the first large work the 
matchless violinist and justly popular 
composer has furnished. In the pic- 
turesque and ample chamber output of 
modern composers it does not bulk large. 
The music has none of the lavishness, 
the quasi-orchestral play of color, the 
vast intricacy of intriguing rhythm that 
make the chamber music of many con- 
temporaries so absorbing, even when its 
melodic foundations are unstable. It is 
an honest, ofttimes a grateful effort, but 
in the last analysis a second-rate one. 

The Letz organization played it most 
admirably. They did excellent work, 
furthermore, in Brahms’s C Minor Quar- 
tet and the marvelous Quintet of César 
Franck, the piano part of which Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch played with teeming mas- 
tery and an ideal sense of co-operation. 
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GREET DALLAS SYMPHONY 





Local Body Shows Advance at Second 
Concert of Season 


DALLAS, TEx., April 10.—The Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra was given an ova- 
tion at its second appearance this season 
at the City Hall Auditorium, April 4. 
Walter J. Fried, the conductor, is making 
steady progress with the orchestra and 
deserved the unstinted praise given him 
at this concert. An audience of approxi- 
mately 1000 was present and manifested 
its approval after each number with 
hearty applause. 

Mrs. Frank Blankenship was the as- 
sisting soloist and her well trained and 
flexible lyric soprano voice never showed 
to better advantage than on this occa- 
sion. 

James Hardesty Johnson, tenor, and 
J. Erwin Mutch, baritone, were presented 
in recital at the City Temple, April 9, by 
D. C. Whittle of this city. These young 
men are pupils of Oscar Seagle and their 
work held promise of brilliant success in 
their chosen careers. The program was 
interesting and the large number of 
duets sung appealed to the large audi- 
ence. Augusta Bates was at the piano. 

C. E. B. 





American Organization Aids French to 
Reopen Rheims Conservatory 


The American Friends of Musicians 
in France, through Mrs. George Mont- 
gomery Tuttle, chairman of the executive 
committee, sent $4,000 to the city of 
Rheims, Northern France, for the re- 
opening of its famous conservatory of 
music. The school, which had drawn 
pupils from all parts of Europe and 
America, had been closed during the 
war and a certain amount of money was 
needed to assure the professors’ salaries. 
The Mayor of Rheims and the “Associa- 
tion des Anciens Eléves” of Paris have 
sent cables of acknowledgment to Mrs. 
Tuttle, the latter cable being signed by 
several musicians of note. 





William G. Hammond’s “Messiah Vic- 
torious” was recently given by the choir 
of Westminster Church, Jersey City. 





OUR LATEST CUSTOMER 


PAULIST FATHERS 


Union Hinge Binding Co. 
120 West 42nd St., New York 
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BASS BARITONE 


RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 
561 West 143rd Street, New York City 
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WILLIAM TYROLER 


with the Metropolitan Opera Company for 
the last ten years, coach and accompanist of 
the following artists: 








Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Frieda Hempel, Louise 
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Sophie Braslau, Pasquale Amato, Giovanni Martin- 
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CHICAGO FORCES UNITE IN VERDI'S REQUIEM 
AS TRIBUTE TO MEMORY OF FALLEN HEROES 


Apollo Club and Chicago Symphony, Aided by Mrs. Stults, Mrs. Slade and Messrs. Quait, Mid- 
dleton and Nelson, Give Artistic Performance—Also Present the National Anthems and 
Berlioz’s ‘‘Presentation of Colors’-—Morgan Series Successfully Opened—Stock Presents 
Fine Easter Program—Braslau an Admired Soloist—Other Events of the Week 








Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, April 19, 1919. 


ERDI’S “Manzoni Requiem,”  to- 

gether with a singing of National 
Anthems, Procession of Flags and 
Presentation of Colors at the Auditorium 
last Sunday afternoon, was Chicago’s 
contribution to the “In Memoriam” serv- 
ices given in various cities of the coun- 
try for the fallen heroes of the Allies, 


simultaneously, under the auspices of 
the Society of Friends of Music of New 
York City. 

The Apollo Musical Club of Chicago, 
assisted by the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, Edgar A. Nelson, organist; Mo- 
nica Graham Stults, soprano; Louise 
Harrison Slade, contralto; Robert Loren 
Quait, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, bari- 
tone, as soloists, co-operated in the pres- 
entation of the “Requiem,” which was 
performed in an artistic fashion by this 
excellent ensemble. Particularly should 
the work of Arthur Middleton and Mr. 
Quait be mentioned, for on short notice 
they stepped into the vacancies made 
through the illness of Charles E. Gal- 
agher and Arthur Hackett. 

The Verdi Requiem has often been dis- 
cussed and the serious musician knows 
that it belongs to the most important 
choral compositions extant. 

Verdi wrote no music which lacked at 
least ingratiating melody, and while 
some may consider parts of this Re- 
quiem as theatrical, no one will deny 
its exalted spirit. 

Mrs. Stults impressed with her high, 
powerful and clear soprano. She had an 
arduous task in the soprano part, but 
she encompassed it creditably. Consider- 
ing the disadvantages of a hasty prepa- 


ration, Mr. Middleton and Mr. Quait both 
sang their parts well indeed, and Mrs. 
Slade’s singing was particularly note- 
worthy in the “Liber scriptus profere- 
tur.” Anexcellent number also was the 
duet for soprano and mezzo-soprano, “Re- 
cordare, Jesu pie.” The chorus and or- 
chestra combined to make this a fine 
performance, and the last fugue, “Libera 
Me,”? was sung with massive tone power 
and good shading. 

Followed then the various national an- 
thems of Belgium, France, Italy, Eng- 
land and the United States, the entire 
audience standing and joining in the 
various hymns, and the afternoon con- 
cluded with the “Presentation of Colors” 
by Berlioz, an orchestral’ number with a 
preponderance of brass effects, hardly 
worthy of the great French composer. 

Among the honorary guests present at 
the concert were the consuls of the Allies 
and Major General Leonard S. Wood of 
the United States Army. 


Heniot Levy’s Recital 


The eminent pianist, composer and 
pedagogue, Heniot Levy, gave his annual 
Chicago piano recital last Sunday after- 
noon at Kimball Hall, and for his prin- 
cipal numbers presented the Sonata, Op. 
109, by Beethoven, Chaconne by Bach- 
Busoni, and “Fantasie,” Op. 17, by 
Schumann. These three representative 
pieces of piano literature were performed 
by Mr. Levy in his customary artistic 
style. It is well known that Mr. Levy 
has a superb technical equipment, and 
especially in the Chaconne did he bring 
forth his complete mastery of the in- 
strument. The Schumann “Fantasias” 
were given with romantic changes of 
mood and sentiment, and for novelties 
the recitalist introduced a Nocturne and 
“Two Petite Valses’” composed by him- 
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self. 
compositions are still 


The first of these valses (all three 
in manuscript) 
pleased the audience so much that it was 


redemanded. They are all graceful and 
charming in manner. The Chopin Im- 
promptu in F Sharp and Ballade in G 
Minor closed the recital. There were 
several encores and the hall held a ca- 
pacity audience of music-lovers and pro- 
fessional musicians. 

The first of a series of four concerts 
given under the caption of the Musical 
Extension Series by Frank A. Morgan 
was given at Orchestra Hall last Tues- 
day evening. Mr. Morgan showed astute- 
ness as a manager by selecting Arthur 
Middleton, an American baritone, and 
Antonio Sala, ’cellist, to inaugurate this 
series, for certainly in the first instance 
he could not have procured a better at- 
traction to draw the public to his open- 
ing concert. The two above named art- 
ists gave a joint recital which was not 
only highly musical, but especially en- 
joyable. 

Mr. Middleton proved himself an ex- 
ceptionally gifted concert singer. Such 
vocal opulence, such excellent and so au- 
thoritative a musical style as he put 
forth in the aria by Handel and in a 
group consisting of ‘“Where’er You 
Walk” by Handel, “She Never Told Her 
Love” by Haydn and “I Am a Roamer 
Bold” by Mendelssohn, have rarely been 
heard here on our concert stage. He also 
presented a miscellaneous group by Sec- 
chi, Dupare, Lully and Georges, and then 
an American set of four songs completed 
his share of the program, though he had 
to add several encores. 

Mr. Sala, the ’cellist, proved a worthy 
assisting artist at this recital, and 
played the Sonata by Valentini with a 
good show of mechanical proficiency, a 
fine though not large tone, and good 
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rhythmic feeling. He also was heard 
later in some shorter pieces by Fauré, 
Saint-Saéns, Godard and Popper. Ar- 
tistically, the Musical Extension Concert 
Series opened most successfully. 


Last “Pop” Concert 


The ninth and last “Popular” concert 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra drew 
to Orchestra Hall last Thursday evening, 
as is customary at these concerts, a ca- 
pacity audience which gave conclusive 
evidence, by much applause, of its ap- 
preciation and delight in the Symphony 
No. 5,“From the New World,” by Dvorak, 
the Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 by Liszt, 
the “Beautiful Blue Danube,” waltz, by 
Strauss, and the “Capriccio Italien” by 
Tchaikovsky. There were also short 
pieces by Bolzoni, Stock, and the “March 
of the Boyards” by Halvorsen. Mr. 
Stock and the orchestra apparently en- 
joyed the program as much as did the 
audience, and the second half of the 
concert was a riot of musical color and 
rhythm. 

There were several encores added to 
the printed list, including Kreisler’s 
“‘Love’s Happiness,” which, so Mr. Stock 
said, had been requested by one million 
people, and “Shepherd’s Hey” by Grain- 
ger, which came next in the number of 
requests sent in. 

The influenza epidemic necessitated 
the curtailment of the series from ten 
to nine, but no doubt next year the usual 
number (ten) of popular concerts will be 
given. 

The prize winners in the scholarship 
contests for students which the Lake 
View Musical Society held last week are 
as follows: Piano, first prize, Coe Pettit; 
second prize, Florence Burke; voice, first 
prize, Alberta Biewer; second prize, 
Leone Kruse; violin, first prize, Gilbert 
Ross; ’cello, first prize, Theodore Ratzer. 


N. F. M. C. Contest 


The contest of young musicians for 
honors awarded by the National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs, middle district, 
was held at the home of the national presi- 
dent, Mrs. Albert J. Oschsner, under the 
direction of Mrs. Louis O. Yager, April 
7,8 and 9. The contest was conducted 
in the presence of leading teachers from 
the various music schools. 

The contestants were unseen and un- 
known by the judges. Of these, the win- 
ners were as follows: Anna Cada, pian- 
ist, from Grand Rapids, Mich.; Albert 
Dieterle, voice, from Ann Arbor, Mich., 
and Ebba Sundstrom, violinist, Chicago. 
These three young artists will appear 
with prize winners from the other dis- 
trict contests, at Peterborough, N. H., at 
the biennial of the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs July 1. 

The details of the program at Peter- 
borough, beginning June 29 and contin- 
uing through the first week of July, have 
been arranged. A large delegation will 
go from the music clubs of Chicago and 
the Middle West to the MacDowell col- 
ony, where arrangements have been made 
to entertain the visitors. 

Good Friday is always appropriately 
observed by the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra and Frederick Stock invariably 
arranges the concerts which fall during 
that week, so that some sort of a devo- 
tional selection is presented. 

Last Friday afternoon an unfamiliar 
overture, “The Russian Easter,” by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff was chosen, instead of 
the customary “Parsifal” excerpts, and 
proved a fine delineative piece, pictur- 
esque and colorful and in the spirit of 
its title. 

John Alden Carpenter’s Symphony No. 
1, first heard here last year, on repetition, 
proved a very fine composition. It is 
somewhat more serious than most of Car- 
penter’s works, its scope is bigger, and 
though the three divisions are freer in 
form and more modern in harmonic build, 
there is a constant flow of good melody, 
and there is also a strong and clearly 
defined rhythmic throb. 

Ravel’s “Rhapsodie Espagnole,” on the 
other hand, asks much from the listener’s 
imagination as to definition of theme and 
continuity of musical motion. It is, of 
course, of that evanescent type which the 
ultra-modern French school has adopted, 
and its fleeting harmonies, its shimmer 
of tonal combinations, and its indefinite- 
ness as to form and matter, are its most 
prominent characteristics. 

Sibelius’s “Finlandia” was also per- 
formed. 


Orchestra at Its Best 


The orchestra and Mr. Stock were at 
their highest point of executive pro- 
ficiency, and the entire program went 
with exceptional swing and zest, includ- 
ing the accompaniments for Sophie Bras- 
lau, the young Metropolitan contralto, 
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who had three items on the program as 
soloist of the day. 

Miss Braslau at this concert showed a 
vast improvement in vocal production, in 
interpretative abilities and in dramatic 
depth, over her performances at Ravinia 
Park last summer, and was accorded 
every tribute of an appreciative audi- 
ence toward a big artist. She made a fine 
success with her singing of the recitat- 
ive and air from Rossini’s “Semira- 
mide,” in which a sustained legato, a 
very even tone in all the registers of her 
voice, and a dramatic delivery were in 
evidence; and three Russian songs by 
Moussorgsky gave her ample opportunity 
for the display of her interpretative tal- 
ents, her evocation of the various moods 
of the texts, sung in Russian, being 
graphic and realistic. 

The most popular of her numbers 
came toward the last of the concert, in 
the air from the second act of Saint- 
Saéns’s “Samson and Delilah” (“My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice”) which she 
sang with rich tone and artistic style. 
She was recalled many times and was 
also presented with several floral pieces. 

Louis Victor Saar, one of the most 
gifted theorists and instructors of har- 
mony in Chicago, will continue his 
classes in this city until July 19, after 
which he will go to Portland, Ore., where 
he will conduct the normal course in 
music for the Progressive Series for 
four weeks. 

He will spend the rest of the summer 
in a vacation, with Mrs. Saar, in the 
mountain regions of the United States 
and Canada. Mr. Saar’s Sonata for 
Piano and Violin will be one of the fea- 
ture numbers at the Illinois Music Teach- 
ers’ convention at Streator, Ill., during 
the last week of April. 

At the concert given by members of 
the Chicago Artists’ Association at Re- 
cital Hall, Fine Arts Building, last Mon- 
day afternoon, at which only compositions 
by American composers were performed 
from MS., Mme. Theodora Sturkow 
Ryder’s pieces received especial favor- 
able comment. This gifted young com- 
poser is becoming deservedly well-known 
for her compositions which range from 
songs, piano, violin and ’cello works, to 
ensemble pieces of larger dimensions. 

Other composers whose works were also 
also heard at this concert, included Jean 
Boyd, Herbert E. Hyde, William Lester, 
Louis Victor Saar, and Clarence Loomis. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





Grant Hadley Applauded at Musicale in 
Chicago 

Grant Hadley, the Chicago baritone, 

at his appearance as soloist at the ‘“twi- 


light musicale” on March 30 at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, sang Penn’s 


“Mine Honor and My Love” and W. 
Keith Elliott’s “Spring’s a Lovable 
Ladye” in his group of songs. He was 


applauded to the echo. He also sang 
songs by Protheroe, Dunn, Lehmann and 
Ware. Grace Grove was the accom- 
panist. 





Graveure Pleases Palo Alto 


Pato ALTO, CAL., April 12.—The final 
concert of the Peninsula Musical Associ- 
ation’s season was given last Thursday 
night by Louis Graveure. The program 
included twenty-five songs, plus innum- 
erable extras, with the superb artistry 
for which he is noted. Bryceson Tre- 
harne appeared in the dual role of com- 
poser-accompanist. M. M. F. 





Lawrence Lambert, manager of the 
Ellison-White Musical Bureau of Port- 
land, Ore., arrived in New York on 


Monday. 
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Making Musicians of Conwalescents 





Musician-Soldiers, Playing at One of Hospitals, in the Reconstruction Drive 


ESIDES their eagerness to hear good 
music, the wounded and convalesc- 
ing men returning from overseas service 
are eager to produce it. Red Cross work- 


ers in the hospitals, doing reconstruction 
work, have been astonished to find so 
many of the sick and wounded men with 
a considerable degree of talent. Many of 
them studied music as boys, and then 
neglected it when they entered the busi 
ness world. To these men the chance to 
resume their music is particularly bene- 
ficial for it gives them a definite line of 
work during their convalescence. 

In cases of shell shock the value of 
music- cannot be overestimated, as well 
as in the insane ward. 

It is not always possible to provide 
professional musicians for the entertain- 
ment. 

The boys, however, seem to get as much 


satisfaction from music furnished by 
their own number. The ambition of 
every hospital is an orchestra of its own. 
To help gratify this ambition, the Red 
Cross is furnishing musical instruments 
of all descriptions to the sick and 
wounded men in the hospitals. But the 
boys need some direction from profes- 
sionals and therefore the Red Cross is 
asking every musician, orchestra leader 
or teacher, or advanced student who can 
possibly spare an hour or two of his time 
each week for our boys who have re- 
turned from overseas, to help bring a 
little joy to these brave lads who offered 
their all for the honor of their country 
and the welfare of the world. 

Full particulars may be had from 
Capt. Uriel Davis, Associate Director of 


Camp Service, Musical Activities, 44 
East Twenty-third Street, New York 
City. 
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Chicago, April 19, 1919. 


HE concert given by the Chicago Mu- 
sical College Saturday morning was 
presented by students in the piano, violin 
and vocal departments, the following 
taking part: Harriet Robertson, Helen 
Shepard, Emil Trachsel, Weldon Whit- 
lock, Gertrude Mandelstamm, students of 
Alexander Raab; Adele Karstrom, Lo- 
rentz Hansen, students of Leon Same- 
tini, and Elizabeth Alexander, student of 
Harold von Mickwitz. ; 
The lecture given Saturday morning 
by Harold Maryott of the Chicago Musi- 
cal College in Ziegfeld Theater was on 
“Fundamental Principles of Teaching.” 

Rosemary Pfaff sang at Englewood 
Woman’s Club on Monday. , 

Barton Bachman and Rosemary Pfaff 
gave a program before the Lakeview 
Woman’s Club on Tuesday. 

Richard Salter has been engaged as 
tenor soloist by the Paulist Choir. 

The American Conservatory presented 
the following pupils from the violin, 
piano and vocal departments in a recital 
in Kimball Hall Saturday afternoon: 
Margaret Link, Janet Lincoln, Ruth 


Wingert, Marian Quance, Curtis Johns, 
Viola Budinger, Harold Miller, Ella 
Smith, Edna Rosenberg, Helen Dvorak 
and Mabel Davis. 

The students of Louis Kreidler, the 
baritone, were heard in a novel program 
in the Lyceum Arts Conservatory Tues- 
day evening, April 15. Florence Hills, 
also of the Lyceum Arts Conservatory, 
contributed to the program. 

Donato Colafemina, tenor, ad¢com- 
panied by his teacher, Gertrude Gross- 
cup-Perkins, presented an_ interesting 
group of songs before the Austin Wo- 
man’s Club last week, and gave a pro- 
gram for the Englewood Woman’s Club 
on Friday evening. 

Three pupils of the American Con- 
servatory, Florence Tieke, Charmain 
Brictson and Naomi Nelson, won first, 
second and third prize, respectively, in 
the annual contest of the Junior Artists’ 
Association, which took place last week. 

Harris Vail, of the American Con- 
servatory faculty, has accepted the posi- 
tion of organist at the Union Church, 
Hinsdale, III. 

Ann Kerr 
faculty of 


and Ilma Ender of the 
the LaBarthe Pianoforte 


OLIVE KLINE 


SOPRANO 


Boston Symphony — May 2nd-3rd 
New Bedford, Mass. — May 4th 
Bowling Green Festival May 7th, 8th, 9th 


School, gave the program Sunday after- 
noon in the La Salle Hotel for the Gold 
Star Mothers of the 149th Field Artil- 
lery. They also appeared before the 
Ridgewood Women’s Club and the Ham- 
ilton Park Club this week. 

The first recital of the summer series 
presented by Thomas N. MacBurney took 
place last Monday evening in the Barnum 
Recital Hall. Mr. MacBurney has a 
large following among artists and teach- 
ers, who, each summer, come from the 
smaller cities to study with him. Lola 
Muriel Alley, who gave the program, is a 
young soprano with a fine voice of mezzo 
quality. Phelps Cowan, also of the Mac- 
Burney forces, gave admirable support 
to the young singer in the way of accom- 
paniment. 





Chicago, April 12, 1919. 


UTH WILLIAMS, soprano, pupil of 

Liela A. Breed, gave a well-chosen 
program Thursday afternoon in the 
Breed studios, accompanied by Gavin 
Williamson at the piano. Miss Williams 
disclosed a _ pleasing and _ well-trained 
voice, and is a very promising young 
student. Rossini, Massenet, Saint-Saéns, 
Chaminade, Fourdrain, Carpenter, Scott 
and Sullivan were the composers repre- 
sented on the program. 

Gavin Williamson, pianist and organ- 
ist from the Liela A. Breed studios, and 
director of music at the Kenwood Church, 
has arranged an Easter program of mu- 
sic for vocal quartet, harp, violin, ’cello 
and organ. 

The Lyceum Arts Conservatory pre- 
sented Florence Zander, reader, and 
Ethel Zander in recital Tuesday evening 
in recital hall. 

Aletta Tenold, pianist; Helen Axe 
Brown, soprano, and Vera Anderson, 
violinist, of the American Conservatory, 
gave a concert in Kimball Hall Satur- 
day afternoon. 

Mrs. J. N. Scott of the vocal depart- 
ment of the Chicago Musical College has 
been engaged as soprano soloist at the 
Ravenswood Presbyterian Church. 

Ethel Shapiro and her teacher, Gustaf 
Holmquist, basso, of the Chicago Musical 
College, sang in a performance of “The 
Messiah” at Rock Island, IIl., Apr. 8. 

Mrs. Metta McNealy gave a recital at 
Great Lakes, Apr. 1. 

Alberta Biewer of the vocal depart- 
ment of the Chicago Musical College was 
awarded the free scholarship by the 
Lakeview Musical Society. 

_The program given by the Chicago Mu- 
sical College in the Ziegfeld Theater 
Saturday morning was presented by the 
dramatic art department. Miriam Lewis, 
Lura Beery, Ruth Nuss, Kathryn Dick, 
Grace Williamson, Claire Watson, Mar- 
jorie Tood Stamps, Frances Longeway, 
Edna Katter, Ethel Carbaugh, Gladys 
King and John A. Barcus took part. ~ 

The program given Saturday after- 
noon under the auspices of the Catholic 
Women’s League, in recital hall, Fine 
Arts Building, was given by Charles H. 
Wheeler and Kathleen Ryan, mezzo-so- 
prano. Miss Ryan is a pupil of Herman 
Devries. 


Whitney Tew gave one of his regular 


“at homes” last Monday evening. The 
program was given by his advanced pu- 
pils. M. A. McL. 


Paderewski to Act His Life Story for the 
Movies 


Two representatives of a motion pic- 
ture concern sailed on the Majestic for 
France on April 19 in order to make ar- 
rangements for a film play about Poland 
which will incidentally show Paderew- 
ski’s life. The production is to be in 
charge of Richard Ordynski. 











New York Recital, November 25th, at Aeolian Hall 
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“‘Her voice is a beautiful organ; clear, warm, 
fluent and sympathetic.’”’ — Minn. Tribune. 
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“Artist Loses False Dignity 
in Presence of Khaki Audience’’ 


Olive Nevin Believes Debt Is on Side of Musician, Not Soldier 
—War Entertainment Has Wrought Wonders for Artists 
—'‘“Too Much Awe Demanded by Those Who Were 


Lucky Enough to Go to France” 


EWICKLEY, PA., April 9.—A repre- 
sentative of MUSICAL AMERICA was, 

at last, successful in finding Olive Nevin 
at home lately. It was to scold that he 
called, for surely this very entertaining 
artist is all too modest in letting people 
know what she is about. As usual, it was 
-~found that she has been very much on the 


go. 
“How do you expect to be famous if 


you do not let us hear from you, and keep 
us informed?” she was asked. 

With her unaffected chuckle, she an- 
swered, “Did I ever say I wanted to be 
famous? I love to sing, in fact, no one 
can keep me from singing, and I have to 
earn my own living; if they pay me be- 
cause they like to hear me sing, does that 
make me famous, or is it of any particu- 


lar interest to the public?” 

On the inquiry as to what she had been 
doing this week, for instance, Miss Nevin 
became very serious at once and went on. 
“Oh, mostly singing for the returned sol- 
diers at the big military hospital at Park 
View. Yesterday, my brother went with 
me, and took his guitar, for we were to 
go about from ward to ward where the 
boys can’t get out of bed to the assembly 
hall. It was great fun and we joked a 
good deal about our serenading in broad 
daylight. I was brought up on the accom- 
paniment of guitars and mandolins, and 
my brother is really an artist, for he 
plays really difficult accompaniments, and 
can play any tune he has ever heard once, 
so we sang anything the boys asked for, 
that we knew even semi-well. It is piti- 
ful to watch them try to smile and enter 
in, I mean the ones that are desperately 
hurt. I sang over a lump that felt like 
a cantaloupe in my throat.” 

“They must have enjoyed it, you have 
surely done your share, haven’t you?” 

“Why, I haven’t done anything,” she 
answered. “I can never be too grateful 
that I had the opportunity and training 
that it gives an artist to please that sort 
of audience. There is altogether too much 


advertising on the part of musicians 
about what good fairy godmothers they 
have been to the boys, too much halo 
around those that were free enough and 
lucky enough to get to France. 

“The debt, to my way of thinking, is 
altogether the other way around. The 
artist ought to spend the rest of his or 
her days being grateful from a perfectly 
selfish point of view for the experience. 
Do you suppose for two seconds those 
men, from twenty to thirty years old, 
would have gone across the street to have 
heard any of us concerters, if there had 
been anything else to do? Gracious! That 


was answered for me, when a troup of us 
went to sing at a camp near here, and 
there were good artists among us, too, 
where the Y had forgotten that there was 
a dance scheduled for the same night. Do 
you think we drew? Well, I should say 
not; we went over to the dance, too. Men 
of that age are not in the least awed by 
art, in fact, art and artists have demand- 
ed that they should be awed for so many 
years that they much prefer the vaude- 
ville house, where nothing is expected 
of them, except their genuine laugh and 
enjoyment. And if the show does not 
bring that from them, the show is fired 
and a new one put on. 

“T maintain that the singer or instru- 
mentalist who has pleased the audience of 
khaki has lost all of his false dignity, 
and holier-than-thou-ness to such a de- 
gree that his or her stage appearance for 
the concert hall is improved 100 per cent. 
Last fall at the Lockport Festival, I took 
particular joy in trying to pick out the 
artists who had done camp singing from 
this abandon and utter naturalness on 
the platform, and never missed one. It 
has all wrought wonders for the artist 
and who knows maybe the boy of twenty 
to thirty may be coaxed to attend con- 
certs sometimes, for they understand us 
a little better. We are not just queer 
birds to them any more.” i, 





GALLI-CURCI IN KANSAS CITY 





Holds Capacity Audience Spellbound— 
Hear Local Composers’ Scores 


KANSAS City, Mo., April 16.—Amelita 
Galli-Curci sang to an audience that 
crowded Convention Hall to its capacity 
last Thursday evening. So popular has 
this noted artist become that on each 
visit she is met by the largest and most 
enthusiastic audience of the season. She 
again held her audience spellbound and 
won vehement applause. The soprano 
was in particularly fine voice, and the 
program was a superb one. Manuel 
Berenguer, flautist, furnished artistic ob- 
bligatos and also played a group of solos 
with Homer Samuels as accompanist. 
Mr. Samuels was a genuine asset. The 
concert was under the local management 
of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Fritschy. It 
was one of the season’s outstanding suc- 
cesses. 


Last Sunday the second “pop” concert 
was given at Convention Hall, under the 
direction of Julius Osiier. Mr. Osiier 
had an orchestra of fifty players under 
his baton and the program was well 
given. It contained two compositions by 
local men that excited considerable in- 
terest. One was a “Ballet Suite” by 
Conductor Osiier; the other was “For- 
ward March,” written by Mr. Joseph 
Meinrath and dedicated to General Leon- 


ard Wood. Kansas City has had a dearth 
of orchestral concerts this season and 
Mr. Osiier’s efforts to give the public 
an opportunity to hear an orchestra is 
appreciated. S. E. B. 





Christine Langenhan Scores Heavily in 
Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 15.—At the con- 
cert of the Portland Symphony Orches- 
tra on April 4 Christine Langenhan, the 
New York soprano, won a distinct suc- 
cess. Mme. Langenhan revealed a dra- 
matic voice of splendid quality, which 
she employed in the exposition of the 
familiar aria from  Tchaikovsky’s 
“Jeanne d’Arc” and the “Voi lo sapete” 
aria from Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana.” After the first aria she gave as 
an encore Cadman’s ever-popular “From 
the Land of the Sky-blue Water,” and 
after the Mascagni piece she presented 
Frederick W. Vanderpool’s new song, 
“Values,” in which she again won en- 
thusiastic applause. 

While in Portland, Mme. Langenhan 
was entertained by Mrs. Donald Spencer 
and Eric V. Hauser, the Major Higginson 
of this city’s symphony orchestra, and 
several other prominent musical people. 
So fine an impression did she make that 
the wish was expressed that the singer 
might reappear in Portland next fall in 
recital. 


VERMONT HAILS ALMA GLUCK 





Soprano Scores in Début in Burlington— 
Choral Union’s First Concert 


BURLINGTON, VT., April 18.—Alma 
Gluck made her first appearance in Ver- 
mont at the University of Vermont gym- 
nasium on Monday evening, April 7. The 
concert was under the local management 
of A. W. Dow. The gymnasium was 
packed to the doors. The singer was 
given a cordial greeting and as the re- 
cital continued the applause grew stead- 
ily in volume. Mme. Gluck’s admirable 
program was given inimitably. Handel’s 
“Oh, Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me?” 
Worrel’s “Chimes,” Paladilhe’s “Psyche” 
and Moussorgsky’s “Hopak” were among 
the best liked pieces. Salvatore de 
Stefano, harpist, was the assisting art- 
ist, and won a big personal success. 
Eleanor Scheib was the accompanist. 

The Burlington Choral Union, E. J. 
Beaupre, conductor, gave its first con- 
cert on April 10 at the Cathedral High 
School auditorium before a packed house, 
presenting “The Seven Last Words,” by 
Dubois. The artists were Mrs. Pearl 
Morse Shafer of Jeffersonville, Vt.; 
Louis Ray Chartier, baritone, and W. 
Gour, tenor, both of Montreal. MHarlie 
E. Wilson was the piano accompanist. 
The performance was received with 
great enthusiasm. A. W. D. 





Trio Presents “Gallia” in Brooklyn 


A trio of noted soloists presented Gou- 
nod’s “Gallia” and Dubois’s “Seven Last 
Words” at the St. James Episcopal 
Church of Brooklyn on Sunday after- 
noon, April 13. Eleanor Owens, soprano 
soloist of the Flatbush Reformed Church, 
Joseph Mathieu, tenor, and Albert Wied- 
erhold, baritone, who has recently re- 
turned from France, where he sang for 
the soldiers for fifteen months, appeared 
with the full choir, under the direction of 
William C. Bridgman, in the perform- 
ance of the works. ae 





Harold Morris Gives Studio Recital 


A large audience which included a 
number of prominent musicians attend- 
ed the musicale given by Harold Mor- 
ris, composer-pianist, of New York, in 
his studies on the afternoon of April 13. 

Mr. Morris won much praise for his 
delivery of Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy 
and Fugue, Beethoven’s “Appassionata” 
Sonata, a group of Chopin numbers, 
Debussy’s “Jardins sous la Pluie” and 
Cyril Scott’s “Dance of the Elephants.” 
Insistent demands brought several ex- 
tras, among which were a number of 
Mr. Morris’ own compositions. 


























ANOTHER FITZIU TRIUMPH 


ANNA FITZIU SOLOIST WITH MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA AT THE 
WINNIPEG FESTIVAL: IN TWO CONCERTS, APRIL 15 AND 16. 





NEWCO.i1B CARLTON, presioant 











Time Filed 














WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, APRIL 16, 
R. E. JOHNSTON 
COMMERCIAL TRUST BLDG. 4lst St. 


AND BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MISS ANNA FITZIU DELIGHTS FOUR THOUSAND PEOPLE 
AT WINNIPEG SPRING FESTIVAL. PERSISTENT RECALLS 
AND WILDEST ENTHUSIASM. 


(Signed) DR. R. D. FLETCHER 
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Credits for Outside Music Study the Privilege 
of All High Schools in State of Washington 


Music Teachers’ Association, at Fourth Annual Convention, Learns of State Board’s Plan, 
Which All Cities May Employ—Music Credits Will Be Accepted by State Institutions 
of Learning for Entrance Along with Other Major Study Credits—Many Timely Papers 
Read—Work of State’s Artists Is Gratifying Feature of Programs—Conferences Deal 


with Piano Playing, Singing, Music Credits and Theory 
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POKANE, WASH., April 7.—When 
Edgar C. Sherwood of Spokane, 
president of the Washington State Music 
Teachers’ Association, arose to welcome 
sixty or more delegates Wednesday 
morning, April 2, in Sherman-Clay Hall, 
it might be said that the fourth annual 
convention of the association had begun; 
although to many that had come from a 
distance the boarding of the train and 
the subsequent intercourse anticipated 
much of the discussion. Perhaps no more 
general representation of music teachers 
from all parts of the State ever assem- 
bled than at this one. 

Mr. Sherwood’s remarks were felicit- 
ous, beginning the first movement in 
major mode, as it were. After the read- 
ing of the minutes of last year’s meeting 
by Sarah J. Smith (Seattle), secretary, 
a call for reports from various points in 
the State brought out intimate informa- 
tion from Aberdeen by Mary Ella Cook; 
Bremerton, Jessie Ames Belton; Chehalis, 
Edna McKee; Ellensburg, Mrs. J. M. 
Slemmons; Pasco, Pearl Allen; Walla 
Walla, Malen Burnett; Yakima, Ida B. 
McLagan; Seattle, David Scheetz Craig; 
Spokane, Margaret Serruys; Sunnyside, 
J. C. Wheelon; Port Townsend, Margaret 
Tanner, and Wenatchee by Lillian V. 
Vermilya. These reports gave a bird’s- 
eye synopsis of musical conditions in the 
State. 

The first paper of the convention was 
read by Letha L. McClure, the title being 
‘‘Co-operation—the Music Supervisor and 
the Private Music Teacher.” Miss Mc- 
Clure drew a picture of the aims of the 
music supervisor and explained some of 
the problems they faced, and made the 
significant statement that “‘the real func- 
tion of public school music is to create a 
musical background or foundation for 
future experiences, not only in music but 
in every-day living”; among these aims 
it is endeavored to teach facts in music 
rather than definitions. The paper of 
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Mrs. Eugene W. Smith on “The Women’s 
Clubs and Music” dwelt upon the possi- 
bilities that lie with these societies for 
musical development in community life. 
Violet J. Hallowell, Colville, brought us 
face to face with the small town music 
standards which are close to the “Jazz” 
basis, and pleaded for better musicians 
to interest themselves in the smaller 
towns. 

Various phases of public school music 
were developed in the papers of the 
afternoon, when Eulalia Wylie, of the 
Cheney Normal School, spoke of music 
equipment, and Myrtle Treadwell, Lewis- 
ton (Idaho) Normal School, told of the 
music supervisor as a community direc- 
tor of music. In both papers strong 
points were advanced, supporting their 
position. Mrs. Robert A. Glen addressed 
the delegates on “Co-operation,” singling 
out the need of connecting up the home 
and community life and the part that 
music must play. Interjected in these 
discussions was a novelty of child pre- 
cociousness by Alice Holcomb, seven- 
year-old violin pupil of George Buckley, 
Spokane, playing with most creditable 
technique the first movement of Mendels- 
sohn’s E Minor Concerto. 


Hear Washington Artists 


The first concert program of the con- 
vention was given by Paul Pierce Mc- 
Neely, pianist, of Seattle, and Evelyn 
Kellogg, soprano, of Spokane., Mr. Mc- 
Neely had a difficult task to perform in 
essaying the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 110, 
as his opening number, and continuing 
through a series of compositions by 
Chopin, Debussy and Liszt. It was evi- 
dent that a highly gifted artist sat at 
the piano, for Mr. McNeely gave his 
numbers with sound musicianship and 
ample technique—he caught the spirit of 
the music. Miss Kellogg sang an aria 
and a group of songs in good style and 
voice. The evening program gave oppor- 
tunity for representatives of the State 
to compare notes on their artistic 
achievements, for the program was pre- 
sented by Augusta Gentsch, pianist, of 





Spokane; Thomas H. Toll, tenor, of 
Yakima; Mary Ella Cook, pianist, of 


Aberdeen; George Buckley, violinist, of 
Spokane; Ina Wright-Herbst, soprano, of 
Pullman, and Malen Burnett, pianist, of 
Walla Walla. In addition to these solo- 
ists the Lorelei Club (ladies), under the 
direction of Edgar C. Sherwood, Spokane, 
sang two groups of choruses with fine 
ensemble. Ferdinand Dunkley appeared 
on this program with a suite of original 
piano compositions and won the approba- 
tion of his audience. The playing of these 
artists indicates that Washington has 
many musicians that could give a good 
account of themselves if the opportunity 
should offer itself through the activity 
of the many musical societies of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

The second day’s conference opened 
with piano playing and singing scheduled 
for discussion. These meetings were ar- 
ranged for the same period, so the dele- 
gates divided into their particular groups; 
Malen Burnett, Walla Walla, presided 
at the piano, and Clifford W. Kantner, 
Seattle, over the singing conference. 
Tone production, technique, relaxation, 
methods and recitals were topics that 
engaged the thought of those assembled 
in both places—one as applied to the 
piano and the other to the vocal mechan- 
ism. Percy I. Street, Spokane; Augusta 
Gentsch, Spokane; Herbert Kimbrough, 
Pullman, and Ida B. McLagan, Yakima, 
discussed the piano-playing subject, and 





a 


Mr. Kantner was assisted by Ina Wright- 
Herbst, Pullman, and later he conducted 
a vocal clinic that had a humorous side 
as well as serious application. 
The Credits Situation Clarified 

The subject of credits for outside music 
study was approached with misgivings 
on the part of some, but the splendid 
array of facts that Mary I. Short, Spo- 





Herbert Kimbrough of Pullman, Wash., 
Newly Elected President of the Wash- 
ington State Music Teachers’ Associa- 


tion 


kane, presented left no misunderstanding 
as to the advisability or the possibility 
of getting them. Spokane has_ been 
working the plan with pronounced suc- 
cess, and the difficulties melt away where 
there is a disposition to accept the State 
Soard of Education plan. Correspond- 
ence with the Superintendent of Educa- 
tion of Washington shows that music 
credits are the privilege of any high 
school in the State of Washington, no 
matter whether in cities of first class or 
not, and if they are applied for it is the 
business of the music supervisor to ar- 
range for the course as outlined by the 
State Board. This information clarified 
the situation for all the delegates, es- 
pecially when it was announced that 
these credits will be accepted by the State 
institutions of learning for entrance 
along with any other major study credits. 

One of the best papers of the conven- 
tion was read by George A. Stout, super- 
visor of Lewis and Clark High School, 
Spokane. Mr. Stout pleaded for an artists’ 
course for the benefit of high school 
pupils, as well as giving attention to the 
work that pupils might do themselves, 
arguing that hearing good music should 
go along with performance. Mr. Stout 
favored shortening the school hours 
of those majoring in music and length- 
ening their practise periods, and said that 
credit pupils should be more than ordi- 
narily talented ones. The actual experi- 
ence of Mr. Stout in this work made his 
remarks the more valuable and _ they 
found a sympathetic hearing. 

After the serious consideration of the 
technical side of music it was a marked 
contrast tg attend a musical program by 
artists, and at this juncture the dele- 
gates went to the Lewis and Clark High 
School and heard a splendid concert by 


two talented Seattle musicians, Emily L. 
Thomas, pianist, and Mrs. Dai Steele 
Ross, contralto. Mrs. Ross opened the 
program with Landon Ronald’s’ song 
cycle “Summertime,” which she _ inter- 
preted artistically. Perhaps her read- 
ing of Campbell-Tipton’s “The Spirit 
Flower” was her best number, though the 
songs by Ferdinand Dunkley, with the 
composer at the piano, were well re- 
ceived. Miss Thomas brought a splendid 
technique into play in her several groups, 
and displayed the solidity of her school- 
ing and experience in the various styles 
of piano literature she played. 

One of the happy features of the con- 
vention was the success of two of 
Tacoma’s musicians, Katharine N. Rice, 
soprano, and Katherine Robinson, pianist, 
who gave their recital Thursday evening 
in the Central Christian Church. Miss 
Rice sang several song groups’ with 
splendid vocal powers, and featured 
Drusilla S. Percival’s songs. Miss Rob- 
inson played with charm and revealed 
ample technique and style. 


The Final Day 


The third day of the convention showed 
signs that the end was near, but some 
of the best things were the last. The 
conference on harmony proved most in- 
teresting; what is sometimes considered 
a dry subject was treated in the popular 
idiom and given an attractive garb. This 
conference was conducted by Alfred H. 
Meyer, of the music faculty of the Wash- 
ington State College, Pullman, and 
papers were read by Carl Paige Wood, of 
the University of Washington, Seattle, 
and Ferdinand Dunkley, Seattle. Mr. 
Wood presented his subject, “The Modern 
Trend of Harmony Teaching,” with tell- 
ing metaphors, and Mr. Dunkley drew 
from the modern composers arguments 
for material to prove his position. Space 
will not permit going into detail with 
these valuable contributions to the con- 
vention’s program. Community singing 
was discussed by Mrs. J. Alex. Mahan, 
Ellensburg; Latha L. McClure, Seattle. 
and Mrs. Vinson H. Brown, Spokane, and 
it was agreed that community singing 
should develop into the larger field of 
community music in its many sides. To 
go into the social phases of the conven- 
tion life would be an interesting story to 
those who know the personnel of the 
teachers. 

The election resulted in the following 


‘being selected to serve for next year: 


Herbert Kimbrough, Carl 


Paige Wood, 


president; 
vice-president at large; 
Sarah J. Smith, secretary; Charlotte 
Moore, vice-president of eastern dis- 
trict; Mrs. J. Alex. Mahan, vice-presi- 
dent of central district, and David 
Scheetz Craig, vice-president of western 
district. These, with the retiring presi- 
dent, Edgar C. Sherwood, compose the 
executive board. The next meeting will 
be in Seattle in 1920. 

The closing concert of the convention 
was given before a large audience in the 
Lewis and Clark High School, Friday eve- 
ning, April 4, and gave an opportunity 
to observe the work of the music in the 
Spokane high schools. An orchestra of 
thirty-five pieces and a chorus of 150, 
both under the direction of George A. 
Stout, performed a number of works in 
splendid style; it was evident that 
Spokane high schools are well-manned 
musically. The assisting artist of the 
evening was Mme. Davenport Engberg, 
violinist, of Bellingham, who was given 
an ovation by the enthusiastic audience. 
She played the “Introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso” of Saint-Saéns, with George 
H. Greenwood at the piano, with a 
breadth of musicianship and _ artistic 
scope that was a surprise to those pres- 
ent. For her second group Mme. Eng- 
berg played the very difficult Theme 
and Variations on the G string by 
Paganini; two of her own compositions 
that Eastern artists are using, and Baz- 
zini’s “Rondo of the Goblins.” After 
each appearance she was compelled to 
play several encores. Dr. John J. Lands- 
bury, president of the Oregon Music 
Teachers’ Association and dean of the 
musie faculty of the University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene, made a splendid address 
on “Music as Education.” Thus ended 
the fourth annual convention. 

BD. &. C. 
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Eddy Brown 


Whose Art Is Known and 
Acclaimed from Coast 
to Coast 


@ 


NEW YORK: 


The “Standing Room Only” 
sign was displayed half an hour 
before the concert began. Eddy 
srown played the lovely Bruch 
Concerto with a suave beauty of 
tone—a purity of intonation, an 
absolute technical fluency, a ro- 
mantic fervor, constant artisti¢ in- 
telligence and interpretative feel- 
ing which stamps him as one of 
the best of our violinists. He has 
style of the best, as well as art, 
and was deservedly and loudly 
applauded.—N. Y. Herald (Regi- 
nald de Koven). 


The audience volubly applauded 
Eddy Brown for a performance 
of Max Bruch’s G-minor Con- 
certo, in which he displayed his 
usual lovely warm tone and mu- 
phrasing —N. Y. Post 
Finck). 


sicianly 
(H. T. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 


His technical equipment is that 
of the master who has attained 
perfection that hides behind a 
seeming ease. Bristling difficulties 
are cut thru by it, with a keen in- 
cisiveness; its brilliancy is not 
showy, but the flashing of a 
rapier. His reading of the Tam- 
bourin Chinois has not been 
equaled here since Kreisler him- 
self played it for us— San 
Francisco Examiner. 


He can make a dual and instant 
appeal to his auditors, whether 
they be of the pedants or the 
merely enthusiastic. His tone is 
of the luscious and passionate va- 


riety, his technic smooth and fin-: 


ished.—San Francisco Chronicle. 
* * x 


Baldwin Piano 


Management: 


Loudon Charlton 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
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ROSALIE MILLER’S SEASON 


Soprano Heard With Noted Bodies— 
Goes Under Sawyer Management 


Rosalie Miller, the gifted soprano, will 
be under the management of Antonia 
Sawyer, Inc., during the coming season, 
according to announcement _ recently 
made. Miss Miller will be heard in re- 
citals and in appearances with orchestra 
and choral organizations. She has dur- 
ing the present season sung successfully 
as soloist with the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor, 
and as soloist with the New York Ora- 
torio Society in Wolf-Ferrari’s “New 
Life’ ‘under the baton of Walter Dam- 
rosch. 

Miss Miller had a notable success on 
the evening of April 2, when she ap- 
peared in Sprague Hall at Yale Uni- 
versity in a program with Arthur Whit- 
ing, pianist. On this occasion she sang 
old French and Italian pieces by Lully, 
Rameau, Gaveaux, Sacchini, Marais and 
Méhul, and a group of eight old Eng- 
lish songs, including such lovely ones as 
“Come, Lasses and Lads,” “Barbara 
Allen,” “O Willow, Willow,” and “It was 
a Lover and His Lass,” which she deliv- 
ered with finished art. She also sang a 
group of Grieg songs in English. Her 
reception by the audience was a hearty 
one and she was given rounds of applause 
after her various numbers. 





DIAZ REPLACED BY ALCOCK 


Metropolitan Tenor Disappoints Beetho- 
ven Society—Betty McKenna Heard 


The Beethoven Society was to have 
had Rafaelo Diaz, the Metropolitan 
tenor, as one of the soloists at its pri- 
vate concert and dance held on the eve- 
ning of April 9 in the grand ballroom 
of the Plaza, but Mr. Diaz had to appear 
at the Opera House and the society con- 
sequently heard Bechtel Alcock, tenor, 
in his place. Betty McKenna, soprano, 
also appeared as soloist. 

The program contained choral num- 
bers by J. Bertram Fox, Brahms, Gall, 
Grieg, Fauré, Howard, Osborne and 
Giganti, with Louis Koemmenich con- 
ducting as usual. The “Carmen” duet, 
which was to have been sung by Miss 
McKenna and Mr. Diaz, was replaced by 
a “Manon” aria for Mr. Alcock. Miss 
McKenna presented three Koemmenich 
songs admirably. ; 

A large and applausive audience was 
present. Dy. as “Ee 


MUSIC WEEK IN VICTORIA 





Recital by Hinton—Choral Society in 
Unusual Concert 


VicToriA, B. C., April 5.—J. H. Hinton, 
the well-known organist of Wesley 
Church, Vancouver, B. C., came over on 
March 31 and gave an interesting organ 
recital in St. James’ Church (Anglican). 
Included by request in his numbers were 
Ernst’s “Elegy,” a “Fanfare” by Ascher 
and Prelude from “Lohengrin.” He was 
assisted by three of his pupils, Mrs. 
John Bain-Lambert, mezzo-soprano; L. 
U. Conyers, baritone, and Thomas Kel- 
way. The latter sang delightfully and 
with much dramatic fervor and is pos- 
sessed of a robust tenor voice. 

Mr. Hinton is one of the busy teachers 
of the West. He comes of a musical 
family of Glasgow, Scotland. He has 
written a string quartet and quintet, 
also a piano quintet. Some _ years 
ago his “The Dying Swan” was given 
by the Berlin Philharmonic, conducted by 
Nikisch. 

At the weekly concert given by the 
Rowland City Band in the Pantoges The- 
ater on March 30 the singing of a boy 
soprano, J. Duntin, a recent arrival from 
London, created great interest. A 
crowded house gave him a hearty recep- 
tion, and Master Duntin was obliged to 
respond to repeated recalls. 

The Victoria Choral Society delighted 
a large, appreciative audience on April 
2 in the Empress Hotel ballroom. The 
occasion was the society’s sixteenth con- 
cert, when were given Coleridge-Taylor’s 
cantata, “The Death of Minnehaha,” and 
the part-songs, “In Ocean’s Night,” 
words by Rev. F. F. Fort, music by J. 
D. Macey, both local writers; Eaton 
Fanning’s “Moonlight” and Percy E. 
Fletcher’s “For Empire and for King.” 


Cecil FANNING 


BARITONE 
H. B. TURPIN, Accompanist 
For terms and dates address: 
H. B. TURPIN, 601 Conover Bldg., Dayton, O. 
For Dominion of Canada: 
WESTERN CANADA CONCERT BUREAU 
I’. O, Box 19382, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 





The latter won a prize for words and 
musie given by Sir Charles A. E. Harris 
in London. The chorus of ninety voices 
was materially assisted by an orchestra 
of twenty-five pieces, ably led by Mrs. 
Gertrude Huntley Green, and all ac- 
quitted themselves admirably. Gideon 
Hicks, the inaugurator of the society, 
conducted and had again and again to 
acknowledge the long continued plaudits 
of the well pleased audience. The solo 
parts in “Minnehaha” were taken by 
Eva Hart, who was in particularly good 
voice, and Albertovitch Rengger, just re- 
turned from overseas. Later in the eve- 
ning Miss Hart, a great favorite with 
Western audiences, accompanied by Mrs. 
Clifford Warn, sang charmingly a group 
of songs. Lieutenant Rengger did jus- 
tice to his well trained baritone voice in 
a solo, “Cavatina” from “Faust.” 

In the work of the choir excellent bal- 
ance was maintained throughout and the 
interpretations were impressively effec- 
tive. A word of praise is certainly due 
to Lotus Griffiths, who acted as accom- 
panist in a most efficient and painstaking 
manner. 

It is rumored that Mr. Hicks will re- 
tire from the conductor’s chair this year 
owing to the increased demands of his 
business. It would be most difficult to 
fill his place. ao. ER 





Helen McCarthy Scores in Stamford, 
Conn. 


Helen McCarthy, young coloratura so- 
prano, who started her concert career 
this season with a number of musicales, 
was engaged as soloist at Stamford, 
Conn., on April 13, and met with success. 
Miss McCarthy has been re-engaged in 
the same city for the coming season. 
She expects to do much concert work, 
under the direction of her manager, 
Annie Friedberg. 
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Artmusic Songs of Distinction 
Featured by Eminent Artists and Teachers 


Mme. NIESSEN-STONE 


the noted New York Vocal Teacher writes: 
‘“‘Dunkerley’s, There Are Roses in my Garden and 
Vete’s, Mary Wants A Little Sun, Oh, You Don’t 
Know What You're Missin’, I Love A Lovely Lady 
and If Love Should Come to You, are all effective 
and useful songs and I shall be glad to use them 
whenever an opportunity arises.” 


These and many other songs of merit are included 
in our catalog, which may be had upon request. - 


145 W. 45th St., New York 


ADMIRE WADLER’S ART 


Violinist Plays “All-Modern” Program 
in Greencastle, Ind. 


GREENCASTLE, IND., April 13.—At 
Meharry Hall, De Pauw University, 


Mayo Wadler, the gifted young violin- 
ist, gave an “all-modern” program yes- 
terday evening, creating an excellent im- 
pression. His chief numbers were Saint- 
Saéns’s “Triptique” and Tor Aulin’s Con- 
certo No. 3. He was also heard in Lalo’s 
“Guitarre”’ and Rimsky - Korsakoff’s 
“Hindu Chant,”’ the second of which he 
was obliged to repeat in response to the 
applause. Mr. Wadler showed himseif 
not only an ardent exponent of the mod- 
ern composer, but also the friend of the 
American composer by playing’ two 
Negro Spirituals arranged by Clarence 
C. White; Marion Bauer’s “Up the 
Ocklawaha” and two Cecil Burleigh com- 
positions, “The Bees” and “Indian Snake 
Dance.” He revealed admirable tech- 
nique and sensitive interpretative powers 
in his offerings, winning so much ap- 
plause at the end of his program that 
he had to play five encores. Isaac Van 
Grove played the accompaniments excel- 
lently. 


Votichenko Makes Translations from the 
Russian 


Sasha Votichenko, the Russian com- 
poser, with the help of his talented 
American wife, has translated a num- 
ber of Russian folk-songs and religious 
poems. He_ recently completed’ the 
translation of a song called “Before the 
Great Judge,” which was written during 
the reign of Catherine the Great, when 
the people of Russia suffered many per- 
secutions at the hands of the govern- 
ment officials. 
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teaching yourself to sing 


“The student with a good general education in music, and 
who is familiar with the way in which great singers sing the 
operatic roles, will have, of necessity, a standard of tone pro- 
The student must analyze each bar of the music, 
listening to the artist’s record over and over again, until certain 
of the exact sound of each note when it is correctly and 


Victrola Red Seal Records 


make it possible for every one to study the actual living voices 
of Caruso, Alda, Bori, Braslau, Calve, Culp, de Gogorza, De Luca, Eames, Farrar, 
Galli-Curci, Garrison, Gluck, Hamlin, Homer, Journet, Martinelli, McCormack, 
Melba, Michailowa, Patti, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Tetrazzini, Whitehill, and 
Witherspoon, all of whom make vecords exclusively for the Victor. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly play these famous records for you and 


Write for the Victor Record catalog, with photographs of the world’s 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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tifically coordinated and synchronized in the processes of manufacture, 
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GRETA MASSON’S IMPRESSIVE 
PROGRAM DELIGHTS BOSTON 


Soprano’s First at Recital in Hub 
Presents Unique Songs Before 
Large Audience 


OSTON, April 14.—Boston has little 

curiosity about new and unknown 
artists; her curiosity has to be developed 
by skillful and extensive publicity. That 
Greta Masson’s first recital in Boston on 
April 12 was not more widely heraided 
is particularly to be regretted, for 
although there was the audience of fair 
size which can be depended upon to wel- 
come a newcomer, the larger musical 
public missed an opportunity to hear an 
unusually delightful song recital. 

The program, as may be seen at a 
glance, was not a conventional assort 
ment of familiar Songs ; it contained: 
Branscombe, “Serenade”; Scarlatti, “Le 
Violette”; Beracini, Pastorale; Massenet, 
“Tl est Doux” (“Hérodiade”) ; ‘Fourdrain, 
“Edelweiss”; Tremisot, “Nuit d’Ete’”’; 
Chausson, “Le Temps Des Lilas,” “Les 
Papillons” Rimsky-Korsakoff, ‘The 
Maid and the Sun”; Rachmaninoff, “The 
Soldier’s Bride,” “The Isle”; Gretchanin- 
off, “The Snow Drop”; Densmore, “The 
Lamb,” “Love Lightly,” “Elf and Fairy”; 
Mrs.. Beach, “June”; A. Walter Kramer, 
“The Last Hour’; Cottenet, “Red, Red 


Rose”; Francis Moore, “Swing Song”; 
Richard Hageman, “Do Not Go, My 
Love”; Henry Hadley, “Make Me a 
Song”: Burmeister, “Persian Song.” 


Two distinct impressions were left by 
this concert—the artistic taste and feel- 
ing with which Miss Masson interpreted 
the songs and the refreshing ease with 
which she sang them. With Miss Mas- 
son’s singing it was possible to relax and 
simply enjoy one song after the other 
with the feeling of spontaneity and free- 
dom from effort which are necessary to 
the best artistic expression. 

In the French and Russian groups 
Miss Masson reached her highest artistic 
level, and we are indebted to her for 
an introduction to the songs of Chausson 
and Rachmaninoff. “The Isle,” by the 
latter composer, is a beautiful song, and 
was poetically interpreted. Gretchan- 
inoff’s “The Snow Drop,” with its 
brighter color and spirit of spring was 
repeated in response to insistent ap- 
plause. The “Swing Song,” by Francis 








Greta Masson, Soprano, Who Gave Her 
Boston Recital Last Week 


Moore, Miss Masson’s accompanist, 
showed that in both fields Mr. Moore 
was a musician of taste and imagina- 


tion. John Densmore accompanied Miss 
Masson in three of his own songs, one 
of which, “Elf and Fairy,” had to be 
repeated. Those who were fortunate 
enough to hear Miss Masson appreciated 
the charm of her singing, and were not 
satisfied until she had sung extra num- 
bers, in addition to repeating several 
songs on the program. C. R. 


Little Symphony and Saenten Dancers 
Impress Sioux City Audience 


Sroux City, IA., April 5.—If the Sioux 
City music course had brought nothing 
to Sioux City this season but the Russian 
Ballet and the Little Symphony, it would 
deserve the unanimous thanks of the 
community for giving us the opportunity 
of seeing something not merely entirely 
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_Graveure Winning Triumphs 


new to the city, but an entertainment 
that was a revelation from first to last. 
For three hours the large audience that 
filled the High School auditorium sat en 
tranced. It is hard to find words to fit 
the emotion one feels at the entrancing 
music of Barrére and the Little Sym- 
phony, and the wonderful effects of the 
dancers, Serge Oukrainsky and Andreas 
Pavley and Miles, Ludmila Kharkova and 
Kowak and Pfell. Though the stage of 
the High School auditorium was small, 
nevertheless the dancers accommodated 
themselves to its size and pleased the au 
dience with their artistic work. 
F. E. P. 


tates Brilliant Washington 
Début 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
thur Smith closed his Ten Star Series 
with a recital by the Italian baritone, 
Riccardo Stracciari, who made his initial 
bow to Washington on this occasion and 
won immediate favor. His liquid tones 
and dramatic interpretations evoked 
spontaneous applause. which was reward- 
ed with frequent encores. Among the 
larger numbers on the program were the 
aria from “Roi de Lahore,’ Massenet, 
and the “Cavatina” from “Barber of 
Seville,’ Rossini. His songs were ar- 


Stracciari 


April 7.—T. Ar- 


ranged in groups of old Italian, French 
and English, all charming. Mr. Strac- 
ciari had as his accompanist, Signor 


Sarto, who, besides giving the artist ex- 
cellent assistance in this’ capacity, 
pleased the audience with several piano 
solos. ale 

So popular has this series of concerts 
proved that Mr. Smith has announced 
their continuance for next season, open- 
ing on Nov. 7 with Frieda Hempel as the 
artist. W. Hz. 





Annie Louise David, Harpist, Has 


Crowded Schedule 


Recent engagements recorded for An- 
nie Louise David, the New York harpist, 
include appearances at the Colonia, N. J., 
hospital, where she gave a recital to the 
officers and wounded soldiers. In con- 
junction with her were Viola Waterhouse 
and Margaret Hoberg. Miss David is 
still the soloist at the Trinity Church, 
Newark, N. J., but on Easter Sunday 
will play at Pilgrim Church and at the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, New York. 
In a recital at El Mora Country Club, 
Elizabeth, N. J., April 7, with John 
Barnes Wells, tenor, she: delighted her 
audience with interpretations of Hassell- 
mann’s “To an ASolian Harp,” Tedeschi’s 
“Spanish Dance,” Beethoven’s “Minuet,” 
“Meditation” from “Thais,” and two of 
Miss Hoberg’s compositions. Other ap- 
pearances scheduled include Miss Pull- 
man’s private musicale in Brooklyn, April 
26, in Boston April 29; at a Du Pont 
musicale in Wilmington, Del., June 14, 
and a number of engagements in Cali- 
fornia and cther coast cities after July. 1. 
in Cali- 
fornia 


Louis Graveure, the noted baritone, is 
having a triumphant tour in California. 
Word has reached his manager, Antonia 
Sawyer, that he sang in six consecutive 
concerts more than two hundred songs 
all from memory. At his concert in San 
Francisco on April 6, he received an 


‘ovation. On Saturday, May 3, he will 
give his fina) recital of the season at 
AXolian Hall, New York. 


Paolo Martucci Gives acai in His 
Studio 


Paolo Martucci, the Italian pianist, 
gave a reception at his New York studio 
recently. Charlotte Lund sang, Mr. Mar- 
tucci played, and Viconte de la Jarvis 
gave some French recitations. Among 
the guests were Mr. and Mrs. Enrico 
Caruso, the Marchese and Marchesa 
Manrigi, Mr. and Mrs. Jameson Cotting, 


Mr. and Mrs. Goman, Amy Grant, Mr. 
and Mrs. Scognamillo and Mrs. Homer 
Wessel. 
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JAPANESE PRIMA | DONNA SOPRANO 


DUDLEY BUCK 


KURT SCHINDLER INDUCED 
TO REMAIN WITH SCHOLA 


Conductor Will Leave for Russia, but Is 
Expected to Return in Time for 
Next Season’s Work 


Kurt Schindler is to remain as leader 
of the Schola Cantorum, according to the 
following recent announcement issued by 
the directors of that organization: 

“The directors of the Schola Cantorum 
of New York are very glad to be able 
to announce that the chorus will continue 
under the leadership of Kurt Schindler. 
While it is true that Mr. Schindler had 
tendered his resignation, so as to leave 
him free to go to Russia for personal 
reasons, he has been persuaded to with- 
draw it in the hope that he will be able 
to return to this country in time to re- 
sume his work next season. 

“The organization feels more than 
ever convinced of the value of the pio- 
neer work that it has carried on for the 
past ten years under Mr. Schindler as 
musical director, which has met with in- 
creasing public recognition and support. 
Only recently word was received of the 
successful presentation of the Russian 
programs of the Schola by the Orfeo 
Catala of Barcelona; requests for the 
Schola’s Spanish music have come from 
Newcastle, England, and the organiza- 
tion’s novel and progressive répertoire is 
frequently drawn upon by choruses in 
Toronto, San Francisco, Chicago, Boston, 
New Orleans and various other music 
centers of this country and of Europe. 

“It is, therefore, a source of deep grat- 
ification to the directors that a change 
of conductors will not be necessary and 
that the irreparable loss to the organ- 
ization will be avoided.” 





Margaret Vail Sings American Songs for 
306th Infantry Association 
Margaret Vail, a promising soprano of 


Los Angeles, sang songs by Protheroe, 
Dichmont, Woodman and Turner-Maley 


for the 306th Infantry Association at 
Washington Irving High School, New 
York, on Tuesday evening, April 15 


Miss Vail sang with good style and ex- 
pression. She is a pupil of the Hem- 
streets. 


UNIVERSITY 


Southern California 
SUMMER SESSION 


Los Angeles, California 


Four classesin Applied Harmony, 
two in Ear Testing, Form, Har- 
monic Analysis, History and 
Appreciation. . 





Under the direction of 


Miss CAROLYN ALCHIN 


Write to the University for 
bulletins and information. 
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Paris Cafes Wake to Gaiety of 
Music After Five Silent Years 


Tetrazzini Arrives for Gala Performance at Opéra in Aid of 
Population of Devastated Regions—Comique’s Directors 
Receive Last Opera of Leroux for Production Next Season 
—Recitals and Orchestral Concerts Vie with Operatic 


Events for Favor. 




















Bureau of Musical America, 
54 Rue Vavin, 
Paris, March 25, 1919. 

T last the musical life of the Paris 

cafés and restaurants has revived, 
after five years of mournful silence, and 
the city seems like her gay old self again. 
The twentieth of March was the date of 
the happy awakening. 


Of course music of the more serious 
sort keeps up as usual. At present the 


musical subject of chief interest is prob- 
ably the gala performance in preparation 
at the Opéra. 


A certain mystery still ex- 
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ists as to what this féte is to consist of. 
Conjecture is rife, and curiosity and in- 
terest are in the air. 

The great Tetrazzini arrived in Paris 
yesterday morning from Italy, bringing 
with her. the ardent sympathy of her 
compatriots for the population of the 
devastated regions, for whose benefit the 
representation at the Opéra is to be 
given. The famous artist was met and 
warmly welcomed by many of the most 
prominent musicians of Paris and the 
members of the Syndicat de la Presse. 
This morning she was supplied with an 
historic piano by the firm of Pleyel, Lyon 
and Company. This instrument, which 
is now being played on by one of the 
world’s greatest artists in her apart- 
ments at the Grand Hotel, was originally 
used by the singers traveling with the 
Etat-Major of Gouraud’s army. It has 
taken a leading part in more than 600 
musical séances behind the front and has 
covered something like 350,000 kilometers 
in its peregrinations. Its last scene of 
action before being demobilized was in 
the cantonments of Alsace. Great en- 
thusiasm is being shown by all the artists 
taking part in the gala, and, as in “La 
Fille de Madame Angot,” all the minor 
roles are to be filled by notables. Al- 
ready 172,000 francs’ worth of places has 
been bought by the principal personages 
of Paris. President Poincaré heads the 
list issued this morning with 6,000 francs 
and the Rotschild Brothers with 10,000 
francs. 


To Give Leroux’s Last Work 


Albert Carré and M. Isola have just 
received the last work of Xavier Leroux, 
which they intend to put on at the 
Comique next season. It is an opéra 
bouffe in three acts entitled “L’Ingénu.” 
The plot is taken from the comedy writ- 
ten by Charles Méré and Régis Gignoux 
and played at the Théatre Michel in 
1913. 

Marguerite Merentie reappeared at the 
Opéra Comique last night in “Werther.” 
She had a marked success and was re- 
called many times. She will take the 
title role in “Carmen” on Monday next. 

On Sunday last, at the Salle Gaveau, 
the Colonne-Lamoureux concert con- 
tained only one novelty, “Les Cigognes,” 
by M. Senit, written to the poem of M. 
Radelsperger. The music is original in 
form. The composer has followed: out 
and indicated the intention of the poet to 
a marked extent, sometimes to the detri- 
ment of the music. But, on the whole, 
the work is interesting and personal and 
was very well received by the public. 
Mlle. Dubel interpreted the vocal part. 


Concert Series Gains Popularity 


The Pasdeloup Concerts given at the 
Cirque d’Hiver are becoming more and 
more known and appreciated. Under the 
direction of the remarkable Rhené-Baton 
the orchestra is being perfected and is 
doing remarkable work. The last pro- 
gram comprised the “Symphonie sur un 
Theme Montagnard,” by Vincent d’Indy, 
and a selection from “Pelléas et Méli- 
sande” of Gabriel Fauré. These two 
items were specially applauded, and in 
the former Ferté, the well-known pianist, 
scored a triumph. His interpretation 
showed deep musical sentiment and 
warmth as well as perfect technical vir- 
tuosity. 

Concerts are blossoming out on all sides 
in Paris like the buds of spring. For 
very many years such an abundance of 
music has not been known. One Sunday 
afternoon of this month as many as six 
orchestral concerts were given at the 


same time. These were by the Société 
des Concerts Colonne-Lamoreux, Pasde- 
loup, Populaire, Victor Carpentier and 
Pour la Musique organizations. The 
number present at these musical feasts 
totaled from nine to ten thousand. 


A Crowded Week 


Many other musical events have taken 
place this week, the most notable being 
the “Damnation of Faust” at the Con- 
certs Touche, with Plamandon as Faust; 
a recital given by Gille at the Salle des 
Agriculteurs; a series of ‘‘Musical Selec- 
tions” at the Théatre Edouard VII, with 
Dushkin, the well-known violinist; a gala 
concert at the Champs-Elysées Theatre, 
where Mme. Chemet, violist, interpreted 
the Third Concerto of Saint-Saéns, and 
Jean Reder and Marcelle Démougeot of 
the Opéra were heard in the Eighth 
Beatitude of César Franck; a recital 
given by the pianist, Nino Rossi, with a 
program of classical and modern works 
in which this artist excelled himself, his 
work being brilliant and his interpreta- 
tion sure; an excellent recital by the So- 
ciété Musicale Indépendente of Debussy’s 
works. The artists heard and heartily 
applauded on this occasion were Mme. 
Croiza, Engel-Bathori, Risler, Gaubert 
and Micheline Kahn. 

Lucy Isnardon, wife of Isnardon, pro- 
fessor at the Paris Conservatoire, who 
had left the operatic stage for some 
years, made her reappearance at the 
Opéra as Monna Vanna last week. Her 
voice has lost none of its dramatic rich- 
ness, but her interpretation of the réle of 
Maeterlinck’s heroine was somewhat too 
“mouvementé” to be altogether pleasing. 
The other artists were Franz, Vannis, 
Marcoux and Gresse. The orchestra, un- 
der Gabriel Grovlez’s baton, was at its 
best. 

M. Gheusi, director of the Opéra Co- 
mique, has undertaken the management 
of the Vaudeville Theatre and is turning 
it into a Théatre Lyrique. With his as- 
sociate, M. Deval he intends putting on 
lyrical dramas, operettas and musical 
comedies. The matinées will be entirely 
given up to musique de chamber, and M. 
Gheusi intends engaging troupes from 
other countries for special representa- 
tions. Much interest is being felt in the 
opening of this new music temple. 


American Music and Musicians 


An excellent Franco-American concert 
is to be given at the Gaveau this week 
under the direction of Francis Casadésus, 
organizer of the Concerts Populaires. 
The artists are Yvonne Astruc, who is 
to play a composition of Blair Fairchild, 
Mile. Demougeot, Alice Daumas, Mary 
Mayrand, Thérése Jeanés and M. and 
Mme. Henri Casadesus. A “Humor- 
istic Suite” for orchestra by the 
American, John Alden Carpenter, is to be 
given for the first time in France. 

Yesterday, at the Théatre du Vieux 
Colombier, a good concert of modern mu- 
sic was heard, with H. Stoessel, director 
of the American Musical School of Chau- 
mont, violinist; Austin Conradi, of the 
Baltimore Conservatory, and Mlle. Re- 
ville, cantatrice. The program contained 
works by Franck, Dupare, Fauré and 
MacDowell. 

John Byrne, the American baritone, is 
coming very much to the fore this sea- 
son. He was heard in “The Seven Last 
Words” at the Champs Elysées Theatre 
two months ago and last month he took 
the baritone réle in the “Requiem” at 
the Trocadéro. For Easter he is to sing 
at the Champs Elysées Theatre, at the 
Palais de Glace and at the Gaveau, in 
different oratorios. He is also in “The 
Messiah” at the English Embassy 
Church for Easter. No American has 
taken such important roles in Paris for 
many years. John Byrne is winning a 
merited success. 

The Y. M. C. A. is busily preparing 
Easter music for the American soldiers 
in Paris. Two important concerts are to 
be given under Gustin Wright at the 
Champs Elysées Theatre and at the 
Palais de Glace. “The Seven Last 
Words” is the leading item of the two 
programs. The soloists are to be Pla- 
mandon, John Byrne, Mme. Bertelot, 
Mile. Whilmet and Margaret MacCrae. 

MARGARET MACCRAE. 


LEVITZKI POSTPONES TOUR 





Owing to Epidemic, Pianist Will Give 
Australian Concerts Next Season 


Daniel Mayer, the manager of Mischa 
Levitzki, signed a postponed contract last 
week, transferring the existing contract 
for Mr. Levitzki’s Australian tour to next 
year. According to the contract which 
he had made, Mr. Levitzki was to leave 
the United States this April and tour 
Australia for a period following his ar- 
rival. Owing to the influenza being at 
its height in Australia last month, the 
Australian impresario cabled Mr. Mayer 
and Mr. Mayer decided to postpone the 
tour until next season. Mr. Levitzki will 
concertize here then during the entire 
coming season, leaving America in April, 
1920. Mr. Levitzki has recently received 
an exclusive contract from the American 
Piano Company to make “Ampico” rec- 
ords of his playing. 





NEw BEDFORD, MAss.—Agnes Hoye, 
MUSICAL AMERICA’S New Bedford corre- 
spondent, was recently married to Leo 
F. Kavanaugh of this city. 
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EDNA THOMAS, THE 
SOUTHExN SOPRANO, 
LEAVES FOR FRANCE 














Edna Thomas, Southern Soprano, Who 
Will Tour Camps Overseas 


Another of the fortunate singers to 
be chosen for overseas work, entertain- 
ing in the camps, is Edna Thomas, the 
Southern soprano. Possessed of a lovely 
voice, Miss Thomas has also a gift for 
languages and a natural ability for 
story-telling, which bring her into im- 
mediate and intimate contact with her 
audience. 

After her tour of the camps, the so- 
prano will concertize in Italy and Eng- 
land before returning to New York, 
where she will make her début some time 
in the late fall. Miss Thomas has ap- 
peared in Washington, Cleveland and 
Little Rock at the Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, besides at many local con- 
certs. Planning to make a début in 
New York last November, her plans were 
prevented by the influenza epidemic. 





Leopold Jost, Iowan, Wins First Prize in 
Army Band Contest in France 


CHARLES CiTy, Iowa, April 7.—Lieut. 
Leopold Jost is an Iowan who has re- 
cently won the distinction of being 
awarded the first prize in a contest of 
military bands in France in the United 
States Army. Lieutenant Jost is a na- 
tive of Bohemia and came to this coun- 
try at an early age. Lieutenant Jost en- 
listed in the army as a musician and saw 
his first service in the Philippines. He 
was later made regimental bandmaster 
and was one of the first with his band to 
go to France. Recently in celebration of 
the coming of peace a band contest was 
arranged among several divisions of the 
U. S. Army, with five bands of eighty 
pieces each taking part in the contest. 
Lieutenant Jost was selected as the 


leader of the band to represent his divi- 
sion, the Eighty-second, taken from the 
various regimental bands of that divi- 
sion. Each band in the contest played 
two selections in the contest and at the 
close the judges awarded first prize to 
Lieutenant Jost. The prize was a fine 
loving cup, inscribed: “Given in honor 
of General Foch, the American officers 
and the American Red Cross.”  Lieu- 
tenant’s Jost’s band played for President 
Roosevelt at the World’s Fair in St. 
Louis. B. C. 


CARLO LITEN HAS AID OF 
SINGER IN SECOND EVENT 


Program in Series of Interesting 
Recitals Deals with Baude- 
laire 








Second in the series of events which 
Carlo Liten, the tragedian, is present- 
ing under the title of “Afternoons with 


French and Belgian Poets” was a pro- 
gram dedicated to Baudelaire. It was 
given at the Lenox Little Theater on the 
afternoon of April 14. Two more pro- 
grams are to come. 

On this occasion Mr. Liten had the 
assistance of Henri Bargy, who delivered 
a “causerie sur Baudelaire,” and Mme. 
E. Van de Zande, who sang two groups 
of songs. M. Bargy emphasized the 
rhythmic quality of Baudelaire’s verse, 
as well as the somber social and artistic 
background against which it was pro- 
duced, and this rhythmic quality was also 
brought out by Mr. Liten in the stirring 
recitations he knows so well how to de- 
liver. He made music of “Les Sept Vieil- 
lards,” “La Cloche Félée,” “Le Parfum” 
and “Le Chat,” as well as others of the 
poems. 

Mme. Van de Zande’s contributions in- 
cluded Rhené-Baton’s “L’Ame des Iris,” 
Pierné’s “La Rieuse,” the Dalcroze “La 


Chére Maison,” Alec Georges’ “Les 
Nuages,” Bruneau’s “Le Vagabond” and 
Weckerlin’s “Maman, dites-moi.” She 


had the assistance of a light-fingered 
pianist who deserved better than the 
namelessness in which the program left 
her. The Dalcroze number was particu- 
larly attractive, and the accompaniment 
both as written and played was impor- 
tant in making this so. 

Anyone who is interested in music or 
poetry, or more especially in the union 
of the two, should find in this series much 


of interest as well as of instruction. 
a. 3. 





FINDING PAULIST CHORISTERS 


Good Voice is Father Finn’s Sole Re- 
quirement—Studies Varied 


A representative of the New York 
Times asked Father Finn at a recent re- 
hearsal of the chorus, where he _ had 
picked up the members of his organiza- 
tion. 

“Everywhere, all over the country,” 
he replied. “Many people think that the 
boys are taken from _ special music 
schools or must be specially recommend- 
ed by high authority. That isn’t so. 

“Take that group of four sitting on 
that bench,” pointing to a quartet of 
boys busily engaged in making the lives 
of those in front of them unhappy. 
“They look alike, they are impelled by 
the same thoughts and same ideas, they 
appear to be taken from out the same 
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Strata or scation in life, but the only 
thing they had in common when they 
came under my care was a good voice. 
One of them came from Chicago. His 
family is good, of average circum- 
stances. Another comes from one of the 
wealthiest homes in the country out 
West. The two between them are per- 
fectly good specimens of the products 
of the San Juan Hill section in this city. 
Their families still live in streets in the 
l'ifties and Sixties, west of Tenth Ave- 
nue. 

“Every time we go into any section 
of the country to give a concert, I am 
on the lookout for new material. The 
career of a boy soprano is short-lived. 
After his voice breaks he can take his 
part among the older boys, but the 
ranks of the little fellows are always 
being depleted. Usually the parents or 
friends of the boys bring them to me 
so that I can try out their voices. Hun- 
dreds of them come. They are grad- 
ually sifted until only one or two are 
chosen. These go through a probation- 
ary period, and if they are found satis- 
factory become members of the group. 
When a boy’s parents decide to let the 
boy join the Paulist Choristers, they un- 
derstand that the boy is to stay with me 
all the time, except during the summer 
vacation; that he travels with the com- 
pany, and that his education is to be in- 
trusted to us. They are not bound in 
any legal way to meet these conditions, 
but it is understood that they are ex- 
pected to. 

“Music is by no means the only sub- 
ject taught to the boys. They get in- 
struction along all the lines that make 
up a liberal education. That includes 
games and sports. The boy is taken 
right through the steps of elementary 
school training, high school training and 
college preparatory training.” 


WRITERS DINE MUSICIANS 





Gluck, Herbert, Galli Among Guests at 
Annual Authors’ League Dinner 


All authors who have produced writ- 
ings and the emoluments appertaining 
thereto to the extent of landing in the 
League of Rations, as somebody named 
the Authors’ League, were invited to the 
annual dinner at Sherry’s on April 8; 
and some of them went. In order to put 
the harmless and necessary writer more 
perfectly at his ease, however, he was 
permitted to invite stars of other pro- 
fessions that draw real salaries. Then 
it came about that Victor Herbert ap- 
peared and enjoyed himself; that Alma 
Gluck made a speech, and Geraldine Far- 
rar was asked to; and that Rosina Galli 
was among those who also danced. 

Frank Crowninshield, editor of Vanity 
Fair, was toastmaster, which in itself 
insured the evening’s gayety; and John 
Drew, Julia Arthur, Stephen Leacock 
and A. E. Thomas, the playwright, at- 
tended to the rest. Mme. Gluck based 
her appreciation of the authors’ efforts 
largely on the fact that reading their 
output was less difficult than teaching 
Pullman porters to play bridge, or words 
to that effect; to which Mary Roberts 
Rinehart and Fannie Hurst and Rupert 
Hughes just naturally bowed their ac- 
knowledgments. Edna Ferber closed the 
speeches, after which the various celeb- 
rities, literary, musical and other, danced 
until two in the morning. 





ROANOKE, VA.—Charlotte Ruegger, 
violinist, and Ethola Frost, both of the 
faculty of Meredith College, Raleigh, 
N. C., appeared in concert April 8. The 
program was largely made up of Russian 
and French compositions. Both artists 
were cordially received. 
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BEECHAM OPERA FORCES CONTINUE 
TO DRAW HUGE THRONGS IN LONDON 


Sir Thomas’s Conducting Attracts Gigantie Crowds—Melba Enthusiastic Over Advance of Opera 


in English—‘‘Magic Flute’ and ‘“Tannhauser’’ 


Among Offerings—Arthur de Greef Re- 


turns to Brussels—Benno Moiseiwitsch and Daisy Kennedy Give British Work First Per- 


formance. 
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Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W.1, March 31, 1919. 


HE air is full of music, but though 

there are many excellent concerts, 
opera seems to have it all its own way, 
and even in so large a house as Drury 
Lane capacity audiences are the order of 
the day. There seems to be an extra rush 
for a “Beecham night.”” Sir Thomas has 
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been busy taking a much larger share in 
the conducting than usual tor the per- 
formances of his company. Then Nellie 
Melba is with us again, applauding the 
advance made in opera and in opera in 
English, with such enthusiasm that we 
are expecting to hear the great soprano 
sing in the vernacular. She has also not a 
hope but a conviction that a national 
school of opera is a fait accompli. She is 
astounded at the musical activity of Eng- 
land to-day and is anxious to get into 
touch with all our new composers. She 
is specially interested in Benjamin Dale 
and Arnold Bax. 

What can a mere critic say of so great 
an artist as Arthur de Greef showed him- 
self to be at his recital in Aeolian Hall 
last Thursday, except that he played the 
numbers of a very finely chosen pro- 
gram perfectly, whether they were by 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schumann or Liszt, 
for in each he gets behind the meaning 
of things and thinks as well as plays. 
That his sojourn here will soon come to 
an end is sad news, but his work in the 
Brussels Conservatoire calls him once 
more. He goes also to remake his home, 
which the Germans destroyed as they 
left the city. 

Give Pleasing Recitals 

On Tuesday a very promising recital 
was given in Aeolian Hall by Peggy 
Cochrane, a tormer student of the R. A. 
M. and a wonderfully promising young 
violinist, with fine technique, full tone 
and highly developed musical under- 
standing. She had the advantage of Har- 
old Craxton’s assistance at the piano, 
and three charming songs of her compo- 
sition were sung by Charles Tree. 

Two very pleasant as well as instruct- 
ive evening events were given this week 
by Plunkett Greene in Aeolian Hall. On 
Monday he gave his second lecture on 
“Songs and Their Classifications,” and on 
Thursday one on “Folk Songs.” He was 
assisted at both by Mr. Liddle. They 
were really delightful evenings, for the 
driest bits were made attractive by Mr. 
Greene’s sense of humor and charming 
manner, and his singing of the illustra- 
tions was perfect. It is to be hoped the 
series may be continued. 

On Friday afternoon also in Aeolian 
Hall, Yvonne Arnaud gave a concert of 
chamber music at which this wonderfuily 
gifted young artist entirely upset the 
argument that versatility is dangercus 
and likely to lead to the possessor’s being 
a “Jack-of-all-trades but master of 
none.” Miss Arnaud has already proved 
herself a pianist of great ability, as well 
as a fine actress and a delightful singer. 
On Thursday she was assisted by An- 
dré Mangeot, violin, and Georges Pitsch, 
‘cello, all uniting for a delightful playing 
of Schubert’s Trio in B Flat and Eugene 
Goossens’s “Five Impressions of a Holi- 
day.” M. Mangeer also gave a solo, Chaus- 
son’s “Poéme,” and Georges Pitsch was 
heard in a suite by de Forgueray and 
a “Chant Elégaique” by Florent Schmitt, 
while for her solos Miss Arnaud chose 
Schumann’s Novelette in E Major and a 
Chopin Ballade. She also played an en- 
core besides accompanying the other art- 
ists, and did this all with distinction, 
musicianly feeling and understanding. 

On Monday evening in Wigmore Hall, 
Jeanne Fromont, ’cello, and Louis Delune, 
piano, gave an interesting recital, at 
which one of the chief numbers was an 
attractive suite formed by M. Delune of 
pieces from the works of seventeenth-cen- 
tury composers. 


Attractions at the Opera 


The chronicle of opera is a long one 
On Monday night we had a fine per- 
formance of “Louise,” with Miriam Li- 
cette giving a perfect portrait of the 
hapless heroine. The rest of the cast was 
equally good. On Tuesday came the ever 
delightful “Magic Flute,” with Agnes 
Nicholls as a beautiful Pamina and Syl- 
via Nelis more wonderful, perfurming 
her coloratura feats more wonderfully 
than ever, as the Queen of the Night. 
Frederic Ranalow has made Papageno 
peculiarly his own and was as charming 
as ever, while Foster Richardson made 
an impressive Sarastro. On Wednesday 
afternoon, “Samson and Delilah” drew 
a big house with Edna Thornton and 
Walter Hyde in the name parts and Fos- 


ter Richardson as the High Priest. In 
the evening “Manon Lescaut” was re- 
vived, with Jeanne Brola as the very 
beautiful Manon and Webster Millar as 
Des Grieux. On Friday we had “Butter- 
fly,”’ with Buckman’s ever beautiful read- 
ing of the part and D’Oisly as the Pink- 
erton. Saturday had two packed houses 
for “Tannhauser” and “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana”’ and “Pagliacci.” 

To-day Mrs. Arthur Hinton (Kather- 
ine Goodson) and her husbane are giv- 
ing a big musical function at their beau- 
tiful home in St. John’s Wood, to meet 
and welcome Mme. Melba. As yet no 
complete announcement has heen made 
of the prima donna’s répertoire at Co- 
vent Garden, for “Faust” and “La Bo- 
héme” have so far been mentioned. 

On Friday evening, Jessie Bristol ap- 
peared in Wigmore Hall, playing the 
solo parts in the Schumann Piano Con- 
certo and the Scottish Concerto by Sir 
Alexander Magkenzie. She proved her- 
self a brilliant and entirely reliable pi- 
anist, who should have a great future. 


Chamber Music Events 


The Allied String Quartet gave some 
fine performances at its classical con- 
cert in Wigmore Hall on Wednesday, 
not the least attractive number being 
John Ireland’s Trio. On Thursday in the 
same hall, the Philharmonic String Quar- 
tet gave a concert with almost an over- 
flow of novelties, repeating the new quar- 
tet by Scontrino and the quintet by Eu- 
gene Goossens, Jr., some Stravinsky 
pieces and Joseph Holbrook’s “Auld Lang 
Syne.” 

On Friday evening in Aeolian Hall, 
Mairi Matheson gave a recital of He- 
pridean folk-songs and Gaelic traditiona! 
songs. She was assisted by Dettmar 
lbressel. She has a fine voice and a sym- 





iperament, and 


pathetic, emotional ten 
Scotland pe- 


has made these sones of 
culiarly her own. 

The Philharmonic Concert in the 
Queen’s Hall last Wednesday, March 26, 
was given on the anniversary of Bee- 
thoven’s death; so the C Minor Sym- 
phony was given the place of honor on 
the program and was splendidly per- 
formed under Landon Ronald. An at- 
tractive item was Edward German’s 
“Theme and Six Variations,” played for 
the first time by this society. The num- 
ber proved to be written in this com- 
poser’s lightest and brightest vein. Rob- 
ert Radford sang ‘‘Wotan’s Farewell” 
magnificently. 


Bridge Conducts 


There was a busy afternoon on Satur- 
day for concert-goers, for at the Albert 
Ha]! the Royal Choral Society gave Col- 
ridyre-Taylor’s ‘‘Hiawatha,” under Sir 
Frederick Bridge. The soloists were 
Ruth Vincent, Ben Davies and Capt. 
Herbert Hayner. 

At the Queen’s Hall we had an all- 
British concert. Edward German’s “Mer- 
rie England” was preceded by Parry’s 
“Blest Pair of Sirens.” The perform- 
ances were excellent, given by the Alex- 
andra Palace Choir, which was trained 
under Dr. Allen Gill. Edward German 
conducted his “Merrie England,’ and 
the soloists were Louise Dale, Kirkby 
Lunn, Herbert Eisdell and Fraser Gange. 

In Aeolian Hall, Zoia Rosivsky gave a 
successful vocal recital, introducing a 
beautiful new song without words by 
Cyril Scott, “Tranquillity,” which she had 
to repeat. She was compelled to give 
no fewer than eight encores, and her au- 
dience was hardly satisfied, even then. 

In Wigmore Hall, on Saturday, Benno 
Moisewitsch and his gifted wife, Daisy 
Kennedy, gave a really wonderful son- 
ata recital. The composers represented 
were Beethoven, Brahms and Bach, with 
J. R. Heath’s “Three Macedonian 
Sketches” receiving a first performance. 
The sketches were impressions of “Sa- 
lonica in the Sun,” “An Old Shepherd 
at Sundown” and “Vodena Market.” 
They are very attractive and sure to be 

popular. HELEN THIMM. 


WATERLOO, [owA.—A recital was given 
lately at St. Paul’s M. E. Church by 
Mary Summers Myers, assisted by Ida 
Curry, violinist; Agnes Lauritzen, and 
Margaret Madigan, accompanist. 
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Music Work of Fort Hays Nor- 
mal School Permeates Social 
Life in Western Kansas— 
Féte, to Be Held in May, Will 
Be the Culmination of Five 
Years of Effort—Prof. Henry 
Eduard Malloy the Moving 


Force 


TOPEKA, KAN., April 14.—In a grow- 
ing college on the western plains of Kan- 
sas a musical experiment which has 
been conducted since 1914 will be brought 
to a conclusion this year, when the first 
musical festival week of the Fort Hays 
Normal School will be held the week of 
May 4 to 11. 

Behind this festival are five years of 
hard labor; its inception was a dream, 
its realization a musical miracle, It 
might well be termed “the musical trans- 
figuration” of western Kansas, because 
music now is being made a part of every- 
day life, of the home, of the farm, a 
community interest, designed to perme- 
ate throughout the social structure, to 
build up comradeship. 

In years past citizens of western Kan- 
sas have been compelled to make long 
trips if they were to enjoy the work of 
artists of world-wide reputation. Such 
was the situation when Prof. Henry 
Eduard Malloy was brought to the Fort 
Hays Normal by President W. A. Lewis, 
who had hoped to make a musical center 
in the West. Malloy went to work 
quietly, but with the determination that 
he would succeed. Progress during the 
first three years was slow, but Malloy 
was willing to work slowly because he 
saw that the foundation was being well 
laid. In 1917 the Fort Hays chorus had 
grown to 168 voices, and he produced the 
oratorio “Creation,” and the light opera 
“Chimes of Normandy,” with success. 

During the last two years the growth 
of the music department has been phe- 
nomenal. To-day there are 625 people 
enrolled in the big oratorio chorus which 
will present Handel’s “The Messiah” on 
the Sunday evenings of May 4 and May 
11. 

Three years ago the Normal presented 
“Tl Trovatore,” the first Grand Opera 
ever sung in western Kansas. When it 
was given standing room sold for $1 and 
people were turned away. Later “Eli- 
jah” and the “Daughter of the Regi- 
ment” were given with marked success. 
Sheridan Coliseum, in which the chief 
concerts and recitals of musical festival 
week will be held, is the convention hall 





Prof. Henry Eduard Malloy, Moving Spirit 
in First Festival of Fort Hays Normal 
School 


of western Kansas and has a seating 
capacity of 3500. 

The opening number of the festival will 
be a concert, May 4, by Mme. Mat- 
zenauer, prima donna contralto of the 


Metropolitan Grand Opera Company. 


Toscha Seidel will close the festival. Mr. 
Malloy has secured as the oratorio quar- 
tet to sing in “The Messiah,” Mme. Marie 
Sidenius Zendt, soprano; Christine 
Schutz, contraito; Reed Miller, tenor, and 
Gustaf Holmquist, bass. Each will give 
a recital during the week, and will also 
assist Prof. Malloy in a number of music 
faculty recitals. One of the interesting 
programs will be under the direction of 
Alexander Meier, the head of the depart- 
ment of music of the Hays Catholic Col- 
lege. It will be a program composed en- 
tirely of sacred music sung by the mem- 
bers of church choirs whose singers and 
leaders have been trained by Mr. Meier 
and who are now located in various parts 
of this section of Kansas. 

Other features of the festival will be a 
dance program under the direction of 
Marion Flanders, assisted by Mme. 
Zendt, and a violin recital by Mrs. Clara 
Malloy, assisted by Jessica Wille, pian- 
ist, and Gustaf Holmquist, bass, On May 
7 a concert by advanced students in the 
department of music will be given. An- 
other feature will be a piano recital by 
Gustave Frederick Soderlund, assisted by 
Christine Schutz, contralto. The Hays 
Municipal Band, assisted by Reed Mil- 
ler, will give a concert May 9. A chil- 
dren’s concert, presented by the pupils 
of the Hays City public schools and the 
St. Joseph Parochial School, assisted by 
the Hays Juvenile Band, will be the at- 
traction Saturday. 

Professor Malloy, who is in charge of 
the festival, has personality and dynamic 
force. He has received the best musical 
training offered in Europe and America, 
and has been a student of Ella Bachus- 
Behr, William Hinshaw, George Hamlin, 
George Ferguson and Kirk ic 3 7 





GALLI-CURCI STIRS FORT WAYNE 





Coloratura and Her Assisting Artists 
Thrill Indiana City 


Fort WAYNE, IND., April 11.—The big- 
gest audience that ever greeted a concert 
program here assembled last Friday at 
the Palace Theater to hear Galli-Curci. 
She had been booked for the first attrac- 
tion in the Morning Musicale series of 
six concerts, but the epidemic forced a 
postponement. 

She captivated her audience with bird- 
like warbling. Simple songs she sang 
simply and with feeling. Her thought- 
fully tender interpretations of “Annie 
Laurie” and “Home, Sweet Home,” 
granted as encores, invested the familiar 
airs with new charm. The warmest ap- 
plause burst forth when she played her 
own accompaniments. 

Homer Samuels proved himself an ade- 
quate accompanist. He has a beautiful 
touch, and his musicianship gave the 
right frame for every shade and grada- 
tion of the great coloratura’s voice. 

Manuel Berenguer, flautist, gave a de- 
lightful reading of a Chaminade Con- 
certo, and in the songs with flute obbli- 
gato the clear, pure tones of his instru- 
ment and those of Galli-Curci’s soprano 


blended so perfectly that many wondered 
which were the tones of the flute and 
which were the tones of the voice. 

G. B. 





Olga Sapio, Pianist, in Recital 


The second in the series of three piano 
recitals given by artist-pupils of the 
National Conservatory of Music took 
place in the auditorium of the conserva- 
tory on the afternoon of April 15. Olga 
Sapio, a pupil of Adele Margulies, was 
the soloist. She was heard in charming 
interpretations of a Brahms Scherzo, a 
Beethoven Sonata, Chopin’s Preludes in 
C Major and C Minor and Valse in A 
Flat Major, Scriabine’s “Nocturne for 
the Left Hand” and Rubinstein’s ‘Polka 
Bohéme” and “Valse de Concert.” In re- 
sponse to the applause, Debussy’s “Claire 
de Lune” and Cyril Scott’s “Danse 
Négre” were given. 





Serge Prokofieff Convalescing 


Serge Prokofieff, the interesting Rus- 
sian composer-pianist, is now conva- 
lescing from a severe illness which neces- 
sitated the postponement of his Chicago 
recital and some Canadian concert dates. 


. Mr. Prokofieff was taken ill two days 


after his third and last New York re- 
cital of this season. 


NEW SERIES OF CONCERTS 
ON COLUMBIA’S CAMPUS 


Goldman Again to Conduct Summer 
Programs at University—Many 
Novelties to Be Given 


A second series of summer concerts is 
to be given on the Green at Columbia 
University, starting on June 2, by the 
New York Military Band, under the 
direction of Edwin Franko Goldman. 
Concerts will be given thrice weekly for 
ten weeks, on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday evenings, and will be free to the 
public. 

Monday night programs will be mis- 
cellaneous in character. Wednesday 
night programs will include community 
singing. Friday night programs will be 
devoted in part to the works of some spe- 
cial composer. On Fridays, too, guest 
conductors will appear from time to time 
to conduct their own compositions. 
Among the guest conductors who have 
already consented to appear are Percy 
Grainger, Henry Hadley, Koseak Ya- 
mada, the Japanese conductor, and 
numerous others of equal prominence. 
Mr. Goldman has arranged for the pro- 
duction of many novelties which have 
never before been performed by any 
band, and he has engaged well-known 
soloists, both vocal and instrumental, to 
appear at the various concerts. 

4 ; 

The band itself has been enlarged and 
will consist of fifty musicians, most of 
whom are members of the Metropolitan 
Opera, Philharmonic and other leading 
symphony orchestras. The concerts are 
given under the auspices of Columbia 
University, but the whole management 
of the undertaking is in the hands of 
Edwin Franko Goldman, who originally 
organized the series. The undertaking 
has been made possible through the in- 
terest and support of numerous citizens, 
chief among whom is Mrs. Daniel Gug- 
genheim. In the event of rain, concerts 
will take place in the gymnasium. Last 
Season the audiences often numbered 
» rad i. a ] 4 
20,000 persons a night; accommodations 
are being made for more this season. 

; Admission will be by ticket only. 
[Those desiring season tickets of admis- 


,Slon are requested to send self-addressed 


stamped envelope for reply after May 1. 
All mail should be addressed “Summer 
Concerts,” Columbia University, New 
York. Only those who send _ self- 
addressed stamped envelope with request 
will receive tickets. Uniformed men will 
be admitted without ticket. 


Cecil Burleigh To Give Program of His 
Works 

Cecil Burleigh, the gifted violinist and 
composer, 1s to give a recital of his own 
compositions in the Brinckerhoff The- 
ater of Barnard College, New York, on 
the afternoon of April 28. Rodney Say- 
lor will be the accompanist. 





A New Tribute 


TO 


SERGEI 


THE NOTED: VOCAL 


My dear Mr. Klibansky: 
I have just put your artist pupils on the train for New York, and I hasten to take this first opportunity to write 


you and tell you of the great pleasure it has been for me to have them in my Concert Company. 
can instruct their pupils to produce tones as beautifully and artistically as you have in Miss Rea and 
Miss Pearcy, will not lack for plenty of business, for one has to have a real method to sing nineteen 
concerts as easily and perfectly as they did, which gave real pleasure to the listener. 


Wishing you every success in the future, as you have obtained in the past, ‘ 
Believe me to be, 


PRIVATE STUDIO: 


Cordially yours, 


KLIBANSKY 


INSTRUCTOR 





Bethel, Maine, 


W. R. CHAPMAN, 


April 1, 1919. 
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‘‘National Week of Song Will 
Amalgamate American People’’ 
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T. LOUIS, MO., April 7.—Speaking 

on the “National Week of Song” be- 
fore the Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference here last week, Norman H. 
Hall of Washington, D. C., said: “I 
wish first to call your attention to the 
exact title that has been given to the 
week of song that it is proposed shall 
become a national institution with us. 
Note that the title or name of the event 


is ‘The National Week of Song.’ By 
some, this has been twisted into ‘Na- 
tional Song Week,’ ‘Week of National 
Song,’ ‘Patriotic Song Week,’ and similar 
titles that fail to express the idea. The 
correct title, ‘National Week of Song,’ 
means a week set aside for singing that 
shall be observed by the entire nation. 
Because the idea for a National Week of 
Song was born during the war period, 
it was but natural that many persons 
should jump to the conclusion that the 
primary purpose of the event was the 
singing of national and patriotic songs, 
but although the singing of such songs 
might be an appropriate part of all pro- 
grams, the primary purpose of the move- 
ment is to help develop a permanent in- 
terest in singing, and in singing all kinds 
of songs of the better sort. I therefore 
ask you to fix in your mind the proper 
name of the event, ‘The National Week 
of Song,’ and to use this term whenever 
you have occasion to refer to the move- 
ment. Remember also that the National 
Week of Song is an annual event. 
“Now, what is the National Week of 
Song, and what does it propose to ac- 
complish that is not now being accom- 
plished by other means? Briefly, it is 
a movement in the interest of community 
singing, a movement to help make Amer- 
ica a singing nation. It proposes to as- 
sist in awakening and developing a na- 





So Says Norman H. Hall Before the Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference—Not Merely Patriotic Event—‘*To Have 


Great Cultural and Social Effect,’’ He Asserts 
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tional and patriotic spirit, to amalga- 
mate our people, to inspire them with 
high ideals, and to teach them to love 
good songs and good singing. In fact, 
it is the purpose of the National Week of 
Song to help accomplish all that the song 
leaders are trying to accomplish by the 
institution of community singing. The 
question is, in what way can the ob- 
servance of the National Week of Song 
help in the permanent establishment of 
community singing? What more will it 
do than call for more sings, and, inci- 
dentally, more work? The answer is 
just that the National Week of Song 
will prove a spectacular event of na- 
tional scope. Its success has already 
been nationwide in the sense that it has 
been observed in communities in every 
state of the Union but our ambition has 
not yet been realized, and will not be 
until the National Week of Song is ob- 
served in every village and hamlet, in 
every city and town of the entire coun- 
try. 

“To the question as to what is the per- 
manent good of one week of song, I say 
it offers an objective for the year’s work. 
For school children and choral societies 
and kindred organizations it would serve 
as the occasion for an annual recital. 
For the public it should prove an op- 
portunity to participate in the assembly 
singing, which, of course, should prove 
the big feature of the event. But is this 
any more than an ordinary community 
sing? No; that is, if you consider your 
local celebration by itself. But it is dif- 
ferent, most decidedly different, when 
you consider the advantage gained as a 
result of the enthusiasm which will re- 
sult from a truly national observance 
of the event. Yes, it will prove more 
than an ordinary sing. It will be a 
national sing. The newspapers will be 
full of news regarding it. In fact, as 


a result of advance publicity, everybody 
will be singing everywhere by the time 
the week arrives, and you can rest as- 
sured they will not stop when the week 
is ended. And here is another thing for 
the supervisors to remember: a success- 
ful observance of the National Week of 
Song will result in the business inter- 
ests of a community taking a more lively 
interest in the work of the musicians, 
which will mean more co-operation, both 
financial and otherwise. 

“The idea of the National Week of 
Song was first conceived in the early 
part of 1915, and in June of that year 
was first made public through the pages 
of the Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
a leading educational journal. Isn’t i: 
worth while to try to establish the Na- 
tional Week of Song as a permanent in- 
stitution? Even if it is impossible’ to 
bring about a truly national observance 
of the event, as general as that of the 
Fourth of July. wouldn’t an observance 
of it nearly as general prove worth 
while? I am sure it would, and I think 
you agree with me. The National Week 
of Song has been indorsed by nearly 
every State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in the country, and the 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion has given it his indorsement. 

“With regard to the time in the year 
when the National Week of Song is to 
be observed and the character of the 
program for its observance, the time for 
the event has been designated as that 
week in February in which Washing- 
ton’s Birthday occurs. This time was 
chosen as being,best, because the work 
in *he schools was well under way; 
Thanksgiving, and the Christmas and 
New Year’s holidays were far enough 
in the past so that there would be ample 
time for awakening interest in other 
things, and at that season there is more 
attention to indoor affairs, such as con- 
certs and similar events, than at any 
other time. Further, the fact that 
Washington’s Birthday is one of the days 
in the week set apart for the observance 
of the National Week of Song is a real 
asset, because it adds significance to the 
event. The general purpose of the Na- 
tional Week of Song is identical with the 
purpose of every leader of community 
singing. It is to acquaint the people 
of our country with songs of the better 
sort, songs that are elevating, the best 
of our national and patriotic songs, our 
home and folk songs, and the best of the 
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world’s inspirational, sentimental and 
classical songs. Therefore, whoever 


wishes to be in harmony with the true 
spirit of the occasion will use such songs 
as these, songs that quick the heart- 
beat and inspire the soul. It is such 
songs that truly represent the spirit of 
the National Week of Song. 

“Perhaps some of you are saying to 
yourselves that you already have a com- 
munity chorus and that you hold fre- 
quent community sings, so there is noth- 
ing new in this idea for you. If such is 
your position please remember that one 
of the great advantages to be derived 
from the observance of the National 
Week of Song is the great publicity that 
will be given to community singing in 
general and the renewed interest and in- 
spiration that will come to your own or- 
ganization because of its participation 
in the great national event which shall 
include every city, town and hamlet in 
the country. You are being offered an 
opportunity to do something big, some- 
thing that will put this organization on 
the map of public interest, something 
that will bring your work into the na- 
tional limelight for at least a full week 
each year. And last, but by no means 
least, it is a real opportunity to confer a 
real and lasting good upon our people, 
and indirectly upon the world, because 
we are a world power—a world power 
for good.” 


MME. FOSTER COACHING CHOIR 





Training the Forces of Christian Science 
Oratorio Society 


Aside from her crowded teaching cal- 
endar, Harriet Foster, the New York 
mezzo-contralto, has been devoting much 
of her time during the past winter to the 
entire training of the alto forces of the 
New York Christian Science Institute 
Oratorio Society, which will be heard in 
concert at AXolian Hall, April 28. An 
outstanding feature of the program will 
be a new patriotic song called “The 
United States to Great Britain,” com- 
posed by Mme. Foster and Mary Pinney. 

“My work in training this organiza- 
tion has been broadening and uplifting 
and the most interesting of my profes- 
sional life,’”? declared Mme. Foster. “The 
developing of musical intuitions in others 
and the revealing of vocal powers where 
such powers were not supposed to exist 
has been a revelation and a delight, as 
well as a great compensation for hard 
and constant labor. The working out of 
subtle problems relating to the ever in- 
teresting art of vocal production has 
been demonstrated on a scientific basis. 
This I find to be the greatest joy of 
years of study and work, that of being 
able to give to others something which 
will prove an unfailing pleasure to them, 
helping to attune their being to the 
mighty source of all true harmony re- 
flected in beauty of song.” 





ETHELYNDE SMITH SCORES 


Appears in Quincy, Mass., at Concert 
Given by High School Pupils 


Boston, April 12.—Ethelynde Smith, 
soprano, was soloist at the annual con- 
cert given by pupils of the Quincy 
(Mass.) high school, under the direction 
of Maud M. Howes, in High School Hall, 
Quincy, Wednesday evening. In addition 
to having a good chorus of well-trained 
voices, the school has an orchestra and 
a girls’ glee club. The program included 
two chorus numbers at the opening and 
a Christmas cantata by the chorus and 
orchestra. 

Miss Smith sang the aria, “Un bel di” 
from Puccini’s “Madama Butterfly” and 
two groups. Miss Smith sang encores 
after each group and the large audience, 
which numbered more than 1000, was 
very highly appreciative. 

There are 111 members in the chorus. 
The words and music for the cantata 
were written by members of the 1920-21 
classes and the orchestra was conducted 
by one of the boys of the school. In re- 
cent years the school has had other well- 
known soloists, among them Arthur 
Hackett and Vernon Stiles. 





Troops Call for Penn Song at Ross 
David’s Concerts 


Ross David, the prominent New York 
vocal instructor, who has been in France 
this season singing for our troops, with 
his distinguished pupil, Margaret Wil- 
son, has been meeting with favor sing- 
ing Arthur A. Penn’s “The Magic of 
Your Eyes.” In . recent letter to the 
publishers of this song he told that h> 
has sung it numerous times, also that 
he is always asked to sing it when it is 
not on his program by soldiers who hav: 
liked it when it was sung for them b” 
other entertainers. 
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Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet and 
Little Synphony Charm Detroit 





Program Wins Vigorous Applause—Thibaud Is Soloist with 
Gabrilowitsch’s Men—Local Orchestra Also Gives AIll- 
Russian Concert Under Auspices of Russian Society— 
Detroit Pianist Admired in Tchaikovsky Concerto 














ETROIT, MICH., April 17.—A’ dis- 

tinct novelty and one that attracted 
a large audience was the’ program pre- 
sented at the Arena Auditorium on 
Thursday evening, April 10, by the Pav- 
ley-Oukrainsky Ballet in conjunction 
with the Little Symphony, of which 
George Barrére is conductor as well as 
founder. The first half of the evening 
was devoted to numbers by the orchestra, 
which acquitted itself creditably, despite 
the size of the hall. Impeccable ensem- 
ble, carefully blended tone and general 
finish characterized their playing, and 
they were rewarded with a deluge of ap- 
plause. The same virtuosity that marks 
Mr. Barrére’s performances as a flautist 
is evident in the subtle yet telling effects 
which he produces with his miniature 
orchestra. The delightful humor of the 
Pierné Suite, “Pour mes Petits Amis,” 


will not soon be forgotten. “Cephale ect 
Procris,” by Grétry, and Perilhou’s 
“Suite Francaise” were also applauded 
with much zest. Mr. Barrére’s flute solos 
easily sustained the lofty standard he 
established long ago, and he was greeted 
by the ovation that always falls to his 
lot. His rare gifts were liberally dis- 
pensed in a group which included “Or- 
pheus in the Elysian Fields,” by Gluck, 
a Widor “Scherzo,” a ‘“Pavane,” by 
Saint-Saéns, and an “Allegretto” of 
Godard. 
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Mr. Barrére and his men _ provided 
suitable music for the dances which fol- 
lowed. Andreas Pavley, Serge Oukrain- 
sky and their dancers from the Chicago 
Opera Association proved an artistic joy, 
their rhythm, grace and musical under- 
standing amply qualifying them to in- 
terpret the various gems which com- 
prised the program. In point of popu- 
larity, a “Pastorale,” danced by Andreas 
Pavley and Mile. Ludmila to the “Caprice 
Viennois” of Kreisler, proved the out- 
standing number, the applause finally 
winning a repetition. Sharing honors 
with it was “The Bee” of Schubert, 
danced by Mlle. Ludmila with a dainti- 
ness and piquancy altogether irresistible. 
Mile. Kharkova’s “Danse Grecque,” to a 
Chopin Nocturne, was exquisite, but the 
real climax was reached only with 
Oukrainsky’s presentation of “A Cruci- 
fixion,” a masterpiece in facial expres- 
sion and acting, for which the orchestra 
played Beethoven’s Funeral March. The 
Ballet presented fifteen numbers, each 
individual in style and each given: with 
consummate skill. 

No more enjoyable program has been 
presented this season by the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra than that given at 
Arcadia Auditorium on Thursday eve- 
ning, April 10, and repeated the follow- 
ing Saturday afternoon. The symphony, 
the G Major of Haydn, possesses rare 
beauty and charm, which the orchestra, 
under the discerning leadership of Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, imbued with the aristo- 
cratic dignity and quaint delicacy ef a 
fine old print. Around it the conductor 
created a genial atmosphere. The num- 
ber found hearty recognition from the 
audience. 

Jacques Thibaud, the assisting artist, 
offered a Mozart number, the E Flat 
Major Violin Concerto. His playing was 
marked, as it always is, by a genuinely 
classic style, expert technique and withal 
an abundance of color and animation. 
His double-stopping was particularly 
notable and evoked profound admiration. 
Following the intermission, Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch devoted his attention to modern 
works, and Mr. Thibaud contributed the 
Chausson “Poéme,” to which he im- 
parted a nobility of feeling, an intensity 
and a voluptuous tone, which caused the 
audience to recall him some half-dozen 
times. The orchestra played Debussy’s 
“L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune” extremely 
well. With his customary faculty for 
extracting the utmost from the compo- 
sition under consideration, Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch succeeded in presenting realistic- 
ally a pastoral scene of great beauty, in 
which each detail was developed with the 
skill and discrimination of a very great 
artist. The “Espana” Rhapsody of Cha- 
brier, played with sensuous rhythmic 
swing and a spirit of gay abandon, closed 
a well balanced and thoroughly delight- 
ful program. 

On Sunday afternoon, April 13, the 
Russian Society presented the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, assisted by 
Georgia Richardson Baskerville, pianist, 
at Arena Gardens in a program devoted 


entirely to Russian compositions. Fol- 
lowing the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
which, by the way, Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
presents with fine dignity, the orchestra 
played the Glinka “Russlan and Lud- 
milla” Overture and won for it a vigor- 
ous demonstration of approval from an 
audience of generous proportions. The 
next number was the Borodine sketch, 
“On the Steppes of Central Asia,” which 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch introduced to Detroit 
very successfully a week earlier. In 
broad, sweeping strokes he painted a 
vivid picture of Russia, the bleak, grey 
tints contrasting with the usual brilliant 
hues which prevail in tone-pictures of 
that country. The “Caprice Espagnole”’ 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff was played with a 
zest and swing which evoked tremendous 
applause, not only for the conductor but 
for the band, several of whose members 
were afforded individual opportunities 
for displaying their talents. Mr. Gabril- 
owitsch’s interpretation of the Tchaikov- 
sky “Marche Slav,” which closed the 
afternoon, is one of his supreme accom- 
plishments. Whether it is due to the 
slightly increased tempo, the judicious 
upbuilding of the climaxes, his complete 
understanding of Russian music or to 
a combination of all three qualities, it is 
difficult to determine, but the fact re- 
mains that whatever the cause, Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch’s presentation of the 
“Marche Slav” quite surpasses any other 
that Detroit has heard in many months. 

Mrs. Baskerville, a local pianist of 
high standing, played the Tchaikovsky 
Piano Concerto in B Flat Minor and was 
accorded a most cordial reception, return- 
ing to the stage four or five times. Her 
playing was vigorous and conveyed the 
impression that she is a deep student. 
For several years Mrs. Baskerville was 
first assistant to Wager Swayne in Paris, 
but some time ago she returned to De- 


troit, where she is accounted one of the 
best of the lacal pianists. 

The Chamber Music Society held a 
meeting at the Hotel Pontchartrain on 
the afternoon of April 7. The program 


was presented by the Grade Trio— 
Beatrice Purser, violin; Frederick L. 
Abel, ’cello, and Lelah Ennis, piano; a 


group of sonatas was played by Maude 
Hawley-Purdy, violin, and Edna Smith- 
Garner, piano; other sonatas were inter- 
preted by Helen Whalen-Yunck, violin, 
and Marion Smith, piano. Others ap- 
pearing included Vera Wagner and Mary 
Grinnell, pianists; Helen Kessel, soprano, 
and Myra Cohen, contralto. 

Last week another Detroit singer was 
called on to substitute in a concert at 
the Temple Theater, Electra von Dolcke- 
Rosinska taking the place of Florenz 
Tempest, who was unable to appear on 
account of illness. Mrs. Rosinska, a 
pupil of Boris Gudnov, is a young so- 
prano, in whom Mary Garden evinced a 
keen interest on her recent visit to De- 
troit and for whom she predicted a bright 
future. 

The twelfth afternoon meeting of the 
Chamber Music Society occurred at the 
Hotel Pontchartrain on Monday after- 
noon, April 14, when the program was 
presented by Mrs. Boris Ganapol, May 
Padley Wells and Helen Mosher-Bentley. 
pianists; Bernhard Sturm, violinist, and 
Dr. Thad Smith, baritone. 

Two well-known singers who are prov- 
ing of interest to Detroit musical circles 
are George Rasely and Felice de 
Gregorio, who are appearing in “Chu 
Chin Chow,” which is playing at a local 
theater for two weeks. 

On Sunday afternoon, April 13, Lois 
Johnston, soprano, and Philipp Abbas, 
first ’cellist of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, gave a program at the De- 
troit Athletic Club. M. McD. 





CREATORE ARTISTS WIN 
SAN ANTONIO’S ESTEEM 


Orchestra Society Presents Company in 
Two Performances—Harrison 
in Recital 





SAN ANTONIO, TEX., April 7.—The San 
Antonio Symphony Orchestra Society 
presented the Creatore Grand Opera 
Company in two performances, Bizet’s 
“Carmen” and “Aida,” by Verdi. 

Capacity houses showed their apprecia- 
tion of this rare treat. The soloists were 
exceptionally fine and received rounds of 
applause. Jeanne Gordon, contralto; 


Amadeo Baldi, Louise Darclec, Henrietta 
Wakefield and Giorgio Puliti were espe- 
cially well liked. 

The American tenor, Charles Har- 
rison, appeared in recital April 5 at Bee- 
thoven Hall, under the management of 
E. Alice Holman. The success of this 
concert was not in quantity but in qual- 
ity and in artistic simplicity. 

At a recent musicale given by the San 
Antonio Musical Club a most creditable 
program was given. Those participating 
were Alleen Beakley, soprano, who has 
recently returned from the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music; Theodore 
Lindberg, lately of Lindsburg, Kan., a 
violinist of excellent attainment. Roy 
Wall, baritone, was well received and 
gave evidence of unusual range and dra- 
matic force. Mrs. Arthur Claassen, con- 
tralto, pleased the audience with two 
songs. Clara Duggan Madison, pianist, 
presented for the first time in San An- 
tonio Tchaikovsky’s difficult Concerto in 
G Major; Ruth Suffel, pupil of Mrs. 
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Madison, accompanied her successfully. 
Mrs. J. G. Hornberger sang very de- 
lightfully “Those Soft Silken Curtains” 


from Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut” and 
“The Last Rose of Summer.” She was 
accompanied by Arthur Claassen. The 


program closed with two songs by Mrs. 
Carleton Adams, mezzo-soprano, who has 
a clear, well placed voice. The occasion 
was made one of welcome to the men of 
the 131st Field Artillery and the 111th 
Trench Mortar Battery, the _ special 
guests of honor being Col. Claude V. 
Birkhead and Capt. Lewis Maverick. An 
address of welcome was made by the 
president, Mrs. Lewis-Kraus Beck. 


C. D. M. 





DANBURY, CONN.—Mrs. Jennie Lee 
was soloist before the Afternoon Musical 
Club, when an admirable program was 
given. 
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SPANISH SACRED MOTETS. Arranged by 
Kurt Schindler. ‘‘O Vos Omnes’’ (Morales), 
‘‘Emendemus in Melius, et Memento Homo”’ 
(Morales), ‘‘Vere Languores” (Victoria), 
“Duo Seraphim” (Victoria), ‘‘Tamquam ad 
Latronem” (Victoria), ‘‘Jesu  Dulcis Me- 
moria”’ (Victoria). (Boston: Oliver Ditson 
Co.) 


Morales and Victoria are the two 
great, outstanding names in the six- 
teenth century annals of Spanish church 
music, and in this group of six sacred 
motets, all for mixed voices, with the 
exception of the “Duo Seraphim,” for 
women’s chorus, we have some of their 
finest sacred part-writing, provided with 
an English text by Winfred Douglas, 
which adapts them admirably for service 
use in the Protestant church. Biograph- 
ical and other notes, according to Mr. 
Schindler’s custom in presenting work of 
this kind in a new edition, make it easier 
to understand and appreciate their merit. 
Without quoting from them, however, 
some additional information regarding 
these composers and their works might 
not be without interest. Like others of 
their type, they have already been heard 
abroad, and for years have been included 
in the repertory of the Chanteurs de 
Saint-Gervais in the arrangements made 
by Charles Bordes. Mr. Schindler’s edi- 
tion, with the service versions in Eng- 
lish, is especially opportune in this day 
when the “light and pleasing” type of 
anthem is exploited to a really unwar- 
ranted degree. Morales himself was 
fond of saying that the essential prin- 
ciple of sacred music was “to make the 
soul noble and austere.” And with such 
an ideal to strive for it may be seen that 
his music is perhaps too elevated for 
wider popularity. Yet, if well rendered, 
the effect of his choral works is marked. 
There is the “Emendemus in Melius,” 
for instance. First of all, the motet has 
a real dramatic interest owing to the 
superposition of two texts in the same 
chorus, which gives its music a singular 
depth and power of expression. While 
the chorus is dolorously murmuring the 
words “Emendemus in melius” the tenor 
intones the “Memento homo” with grip- 
ping energy. According to Collet 
(“Musical Mysticism in Spain During 
the Sixteenth Century’’), the effect of the 
recurrent cry of terror called forth by 
the prospect of an unrepentant death: 
“quaeramus spatium penitentiae;” the 
profound sensibility of the prayer “At- 
tende Domine,” and the atmosphere of 
mystic peace and rapt tranquility of the 
close, which seems to establish complete 
communion with God, it were hard to 
excel. In this motet, as in his “O vos 
Omnes,”’ noble chastity of style, the rejec- 
tion of superfluous ornament, and free 
singing beauty of voice-leading is nota- 
ble, and it might be said in passing that 
to Morales, as the greatest musical path- 
finder of his day in Spain, that Felipe 
Pedrell has consecrated the first volume 
of his “Hispaniae Schola Musica Sacra.” 

Victoria in his own day was best 
known outside of Spain, for he seems to 
have lived mainly in Rome. The vihuela, 
or sixteenth Century Spanish guitar, 
had no transcriptions of his works to 
offer at a time when everything was 
transcribed for the vihuela, as music is 
for the piano to-day. Though Victoria 
is said to have studied Palestrina’s works 


for formal treatment, style, precision and 
variety, his music always remains Span- 
ish rather than Italian, and his musical 
palette “holds the sombre colors of Zur- 
baran, the tones of Valesquez, in turn 
realistic and transparent, the ideal shad- 
ings of Murillo.” The motets selected by 
Mr. Schindler for inclusion in his serie 
notably the “Vere Languores,” are dra- 
matic, expressive and even modern in 
some ways. Sacred music, without con- 
scious intention on the author’s part, 
they have helped “create one of the ele- 
ments of lyric tragedy, the musical ex- 
pression of the inner life.” They may 
be—and it is to be hoped they will be— 
used in the choral concert and church 
service, for of true beauty we can never 
have too much. 


* * * 


“FOUR-AND-TWENTY LITTLE SONGS.” 
By David Stanley Smith. (New York: G. 
Schirmer.) 


Sooner or later the composer who has 
devoted major attention to the larger 
forms, symphonic, chamber-music or 
choral, seems to feel the impulse to write 
songs for children. Even Bach supplied 
an equivalent in the clavichord pieces he 
wrote for his own little ones. Mr. Smith 
is no exception to what almost seems to 
amount to a rule. The charming little 
verses to which he has written has four- 
and-twenty songlets are by Leslie Os- 
borne, and they are for the twentieth- 
century child, as No. 19, “The Aero- 
plane,” goes to show. The variety of 
subject matter in the texts has called for 
variety in treatment on the composer’s 
part, and his little melodies are attrac- 
tive in themselves, without that mean- 
ingless simplicity which some composers 
regard as an essential in child music. 
The tunes are real and happily har- 
monized; they are not “written down,” 
and in various instances, as in the case 
of “The Papoose,” or “A Madonna 
Cradle Song,” are capable of giving 
pleasure to older minds and ears. All 
in all, the collection more than answers 
its purpose—which is something which 
cannot be said of all of its kind. 


* * aK 


“WILL YE REMEMBER?’ By Charles 
Huerter. (New York: Harold Flammer, 
Inc.) 


Mr. Huerter has a gift for writing 
saccharine melodies of suave and ingra- 
tiating appeal. One cannot help enjoy- 
ing them. They are obvious in a certain 
unabashed way that seems to justify 
their sentimental sweetness, and deprives 
one of the ability to subject them to ruth- 
less critical analysis. “Will Ye Remem- 
ber?” is a song of this type, for medium 
voice—a type that does not stand for 
the highest artistic ideals, to be sure. 
Probably for that very reason it will 
enjoy greater popularity than many a 
song more worth while in the strict artis- 
tic sense. 

* * * 


ROMANCE. By Helen Hopekirk. 
Boston Music Co.) 


(Boston: 


Mme. Helen Hopekirk seldom publishes 
a composition unless it be worth while 
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putting forth. This Romance for ’cello 
and piano, dedicated to the distinguished 
’cellist, Josef Adamowski, is a case in 
point. An Andantino melody of real ex- 
pressive power and changing inflections 
of mood, it lies for the main part in the 
instrument’s most sonorous and expres- 
sive register and gives the player full 
opportunity to develop that breadth of 
singing tone, wherein lies the ’cello’s 
greatest charm. It will probably be widely 
played, since ’cellists are usually on the 
lookout for novelties that allow them to 


put their best bow foremost. At any 
rate, they ought to be. 

* * + 
“AMERICA TRIUMPHANT.” By William 


Arms Fisher. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


This two-part chorus, with a refrain 
arranged for four-part singing if de- 
sired, is a fine example of genuine patri- 
otic melody—one realizes that it is an 
actual reaction to the composer’s im- 
pulse, not something made to fill a need 
in the series of “Choruses of Peace and 
Victory,” among which it is listed. It is 
virile, conceived in a good, stirring march 
rhythm, and both text and music should 
give young Americans in the making—it 
is intended for school use—something 
worth while learning and liking. 


* * * 


“THE PROMISED LAND,” ‘‘The Shadows of 
the Evening Hours.” By John Prindle 
Scott. (New York: Huntzinger and Dil- 
worth.) fe 


“The ‘Promised Land” is Mr. Scott’s 
latest sacred song and is issued in edi- 
tions for high and low voice. It is of 
the type that this composer has won so 
much favor with, a song that singers 
will enjoy singing in church. The melody 
is straightforward and pleasing and the 
song is well climaxed. 

Choirmasters and singers in search of 
a duet for high and low voices will like 
“The Shadows of the Evening Hours.” 
It is hymnlike in feeling and not difficult, 
the voice parts written most euphoni- 
ously, while the organ part gives them 
fine support. 

* * &* 


“SONNET,” “Nightingale Lane,’ “‘Beyond.” 
By Alice Barnett. ‘‘Night Song at Amalifi,’’ 
“‘Inspiration,’’ ‘‘Tryst,’”’ ‘‘Mood.”’ By Alice 
Barnett. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


We are glad that this gifted composer 
is producing some new songs, for we 
have had a very warm place for her 
music for more than a half-doen years. 
It was in 1911, if our memory serves us, 
that we came upon a set of Alice Bar- 
nett’s songs that had been published in 
Chicago several years before that time. 
Her setting of Kingsley’s “The Merry, 
Merry Lark” gripped us—it was one of 
that set of songs—and we recognized an 
individual creative voice in it at once. 

Since then we have seen a few newer 
songs by Miss Barnett, but not many. 
The set comprising “Sonnet,” “Night- 
ingale Lane” and “Beyond” is a group 
that shows that its composer has devel- 
oped from the days in which she wrote 
her other songs. Least successful of the 
three is the “Sonnet,” a setting of Eliza- 
beth Browning’s “How do I love thee?” 
The vocal line is not felicitous and there 
seems to be a striving for something in 
this music that is unrealized in the four 
pages that comprise it. There are nice 
details in it, but as a whole it is not 
Alice Barnett at her best. But what she 
has done with Fiona Macleod’s “Night- 
ingale Lane” more than atones for it. 
The “ripple of music” which the poet re- 
fers to in the third line is mirrored in 
the music by Miss Barnett in a figure 
that is most alluring. The entire poem 
is magically set and must earn whole- 
hearted approval from all who exam- 
ine it. “Beyond,” to a poem by Thomas 
S. Jones, Jr.—a lovely poem, by the way 
—is another gem, two pages of lyric 
beauty. And we must say, Bravissima! 
to Miss Barnett for the deft manner in 
which she has made her closing measures 
in the piano part out of the harmonies 
that support the voice on the words “a 
greater mystery, Beyond,” condensing 
them, as it were, by reducing their time- 
lengths from dotted quarters to eighth 
notes. It is a little touch that appeals 
to us. 

The other set opens with Sara Teas- 
dale’s “Night Song at Amalfi,” which 
Miss Barnett has made into an Italian- 
esque serenade, Allegretto, melodically 
insinuating: even here there is the in- 
dividual harmonic touch that gives her 
music its personal quality. “Inspira- 
tion” is a tense piece to an Arthur 
Stringer poem. There is the recurring 
open fifth in the high register of the 
piano accompaniment that strikes home 
and the sweep of the piano accompani- 
ment. What harm that after the voice 


proclaims “I grope to you!” the piano 
has a fortissimo passage born of the 
climax of Wagner’s “Liebestod”! “Tryst” 
is charming, but less significant. In 
“Mood,” to a poem of her own, the com- 
poser has uttered lovely things. How 
few composers there are of Miss Bar- 
nett’s individual stripe who can achieve 
such melodic purity as she does in this 
song! It will become a favorite through 
its sheer beauty, through its persuasive 
charm and simplicity. All the seven 
songs are for a high voice. 


mS + ss 
“THE NATIONAL SONGS OF THE 
ALLIES.”’ Arranged by James H. Rogers. 


(Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


It was sensible of the Ditsons to issue 
this album of national songs of the 
Allies. And in getting a composer like 
James H. Rogers, who knows his busi- 
ness, to arrange them they acted wisely. 
Mr. Rogers has arranged these composi- 
tions for the organ, with the registration 
of each indicated. In making his ar- 
rangements Mr. Rogers has borne in 
mind practicability and has avoided any 
unnecessary technical difficulties. In 
these days this album should be in the 
hands of every church organist from 
Maine to California. 

The anthems appear as follows: ‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” “God Save the 
King,” “La Marseillaise,” “La Braban- 
conne,” “The Garibaldi Hymn,” Portu- 
gal’s “O Country, King and People,” the 
old Russian hymn, Roumania’s “Long 
Live Our Noble King,” Serbia’s “Lord, 
Who in the Past Didst Lead Us” and 
Japan’s “May Our Lord Long Reign.” 


x s # 

“IN FLANDERS FIELDS.’’ By Edouard J. 

Bonhomme, Op. 52. (New York: *Edward 
Schuberth & Co.) 


There seems to be no end to settings 
of this famous war-poem. Mr. Bon- 
homme has done it for a tenor voice with 
piano accompaniment. Musically the 
song is interesting enough, and the work- 
manship is of a high order. But it does 
not sing well, if we may use the term, 
and it is quite long. There are songs 
that are good music, but not useful for 
performance; we regret to record that 
this seems to be one of them. 


* * * 


“MOTHER AND CHILD.” By John Ireland. 
(London: Winthrop Rogers, Ltd.) 


Eight “nursery rhymes” from Chris- 
tina Rossetti’s “Sing Song” have been 
set here by Mr. Ireland for a medium 
voice and piano and they are issued in 
an album by Mr. Rogers in London. 

Mr. Ireland had nothing but the real- 
est of feelings in his heart when he wrote 
these songs, brief pieces, all of them, 
but unusually perfect in their expres- 
sion. The melodic quality is in this com- 
poser’s most individual manner, and the 
harmonic backgrounds of every song, 
though simple in texture, pronounce his 
fine gift. “The Blind Boy” is a 
masterpiece of its kind, while ‘Death- 
Parting,” simple in its plan, is a better 
setting of this poem than any we know, 
and it has been set many times. In “The 
Garland,” the last of the group, Mr. Ire- 
land has done an exquisite piece af 
writing—writing that recalls Roger 
Quilter in more than one place. We can- 
not think of a set of songs in a long 
time that says so much with so simple 
means. It remains for a great singing 
artist to devote a place on her program 
to the exposition of these songs, an artist 
who will approach them in the spirit in 
which Mr. Ireland understood the Ros- 
setti poems. Only so can they be done 
properly: only with this mental atti- 
tude on the singer’s part can their mes- 
sage be conveyed to an audience. 


a 

“GIVE A MAN A HORSE HE CAN RIDE.” 

By Geoffrey O’Hara. Arr. by Louis Koem- 

menich, ‘‘Where Shadows Darkly Gather,’’ 

“Up to the Hills | Lift Mine Eyes.’’ By 

Eduardo Marzo. (New York: Huntzinger 
and Dilworth.) 


Mr. O’Hara’s successful song appears 
here in an excellent arrangement for 
chorus of male voices with piano accom- 
paniment, made by Louis Koemmenich, 
conductor of the Mendelssohn Glee Club 
of New York. The melody is given out 
in the first basses, and then transferred to 
the first tenors. Later the second tenors 
have the melody of the middle portion 
and also that of the espressivo section. 
It ought to be very effective. 

Mr. Marzo’s pieces are two brief 
hymn-anthems fo1 women’s voices in his 
familiar, simple style. “Where Shadows 
Darkly Gather” is for three-part chorus, 
“Up to the Hills I Lift Mine Eyes” for 
two-part. Both are entirely melodic in 
their manner and ought to be useful 


numbers. 
A. W. K. 
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FINE INITIATION FOR 
PITTSFIELD’S CHORUS 


Under Reese, Art Society Pre- 
sents Two Forceful Programs 
—Ruth Deyo Is Soloist 


PITTSFIELD, MASs., April 18.—A folk- 
song concert of unusual interest was 
presented before an audience of 1500 
persons in the Methodist Church audi- 
torium on April 4 by the Choral Art 
Society, a new organization of eighty 


voices conducted by Anthony Reese. 

Ruth Deyo, the pianist, was featured 
as the soloist and her brilliant playing 
in a generous and well chosen program 
contributed toward making the evening 
a crowning success. The audience was 
unbounded in its praise and apprecia- 
tion of the entire concert, heartily en- 
dorsing the work of the Choral Art So- 
ciety. This organization, composed 
mostly of trained singers, gave delight- 
ful folk-song groups, with special atten- 
tion to tone quality and harmonic blend- 
ing. The concert brought before the 
public for the first time Mr. Reese’s ex- 
traordinary ability as a director, show- 
ing especial skill in his nuances. 

Miss Deyo’s numbers were varied, in- 
cluding Mendelssohn’s Prelude in E 
Minor, a Chopin group, Scarlatti’s So- 
nata No. 13, Toccata in G Minor and 
Gigue in A Major by Bach, and finally 
her own Prelude in C Major and Mac- 
Dowell’s Concert Etude and “Improvisa- 
tion.” Into her playing, brilliant and 
artistic as it was, she put much of 
imaginative beauty. 

The songs of the chorus were superb. 
First came the Irish group, “The Shan 
Van Voght,” “The Wild Geese” and the 
“Cruiskeen Lawn.” The Negro group, 
particularly timely, included “I’ll Never 
Turn Back No More” and “I Couldn’t 
Hear Nobody Pray,” arranged by R. 
Nathaniel Dett. The solo recitatives of 
Albert C. Patton, tenor, in the latter 
numbers were noteworthy. Lillian 
Yates, soprano, took a solo part, while 
the chorus hummed the air as an ac- 
companiment. The Russian’ group, 
which concluded the program, consisted 
of “The Troika,” “Little Duck in the 
Meadow” and ended with Rachmaninoff’s 
majestic composition, “Glorious For- 
ever.” 

The Choral Art Society gave its sec- 
ond public program on April 16, when 
Maunder’s sacred cantata, “Olivet to 
Calvary,” was sung. George H. Boyn- 
ton, soloist of the Central Congrega- 
tional Church in Boston, sang the tenor 
parts, while Anthony Reese, director, 
sang the bass solos. The cantata gave 
opportunity of emotional expression and 
in this spirit the music was rendered. 
Mr. Boynton, whose voice has a sweet 
lyric quality, did not once sacrifice tone 
quality for volume. The concert was 
given in the South Congregational 
Church before a smaller audience than 
was warranted because of a severe rain- 
storm. M. E. M. 








Lashanska Delights Large Audience in 
Oberlin 


OBERLIN, OHIO, April 18.—A recital 
that surprised and delighted the large 
audience at the third number of the Art- 
ist Recital Course of the Oberlin Con- 
servatory of Music was given by Hulda 
Lashanska, soprano. Miss Lashanska’s 
program was one of the most enjoyable 
given in Oberlin in the past years, and 
her splendid voice and attractive stage 
presence made the event altogether a 
notable one. Particularly charming were 
two Russian songs, one by Gretchaninoff 
and one by Tchaikovsky. The famous 
aria from Charpentier’s “Louise” also 
called forth much commendation. Miss 
Lashanska was ably accompanied by 
Katharine Eyman. 





Texas College Closes Successful Series 
of Artists’ Concerts 


DENTON, TEx., April 14.—The Col- 
lege of Industrial Arts has _ just 
closed its series of Artists’ Concerts 
and the season has been exceedingly suc- 
cessful. Audience of 1,000 to 1,200 
greeted Oscar Seagle, Godowsky, Max 
Rosen and the Zoellner Quartet. This 
was the fourth appearance of the quar- 
tet in the college, and also the fourth 
visit of Mr. Seagle, who has pupils in 
the faculty of the voice department of 
the school. Mr. Godowsky was warmly 
received, and Max Rosen excited great 
interest. Recitals by the faculty mem- 
bers have included a wide range of musi- 
cal literature and have been of strong 
educational value. Pianists of the fac- 


ulty who have given programs are Ellen 
Munson, Elizabeth Leake, Katherine 
Bailey, Selma Tietze, Nothera Barton (in 
a series of four historical programs). 
Elise McClanahan and Lennie Hallman 
have given song programs. Student 
commencement recitals are now in prep- 
aration. 

The climax of the musical year will be 
a concert by the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra early in May. 


LOUIS PERSI\GER 
AN ADEPT IN CHESS 
AS WELL AS VIOLIN 

















Louis Persinger, American Violinist 


Louis Persinger, the violinist, is-no 
mean amateur at chess (as Max Rosen 
can testify!). From the above picture 
one would suppose that he is endeavor- 
ing to imbue Louis Persinger, Jr., with 
some of his admiration ‘for the game. 
The smaller Louis was seventeen and a 
half months old when the picture was 
taken. 





San Antonio’s Week Features Programs 
by Mary Jordan and Local Chorus 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx., April 17.—A fine 
performance of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” 
was given on April 15 by the Community 
Chorus of San Antonio and the Kelly 
Field Glee Club, under the auspices of 
the War Camp Community Service of 
San Antonio, with David Griffin as direc- 
tor. The soloists were Mrs. L. L. Marks, 
soprano; Mrs. Guy Simpson, contralto; 
Charles Biehl, tenor, and Herbert Wall 
and David Griffin, baritones. Walter 
Dunham and Helen Goilfoyle were at 
the piano. The large auditorium of the 
Main Avenue High School was well filled 
for the excellent performance. 

Mary Jordan, contralto, presented by 
the Mozart Society, sang to a large, ap- 
preciative audience. “O Don Fatale” 
from Verdi’s “Don Carlos” exhibited her 
dramatic powers to advantage. She was 
recalled many times and graciously re- 
sponded with several encores. C.D. M. 





Noted Artists Sing to Aid Italian Free 
Milk Fund 


The American Free Milk for Italy 
Fund benefited to the extent of more than 
$3,000 from a concert given in the ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria on April 20. 
Giovanni Martinelli, as the principal solo- 
ist, was heard in the “Celeste Aida” aria 
and a group of Italian songs by Tosti 
and Sinigaglia. Nina Morgana, soprano, 
sang the “Una Voce Poco Fa” aria from 
“Tl Barbiere di Siviglia,” and with Mr. 
Martinelli presented a “Carmen” duet. 
Pietro Yon, organist, was also heard. 
The concert was given under the patron- 
age of the Queen of Italy, with the Duch- 
esse de Chaulnes as chairman. 





Thomas Askin Wins Favor in Concert 
at South Pasadena (Cal.) Church 


SOUTH PASADENA, CAL., April 16.— 
Thomas Askin appeared at a recent con- 
cert for the Brotherhood of Calvary 
Presbyterian Church, winning great 
favor. His program included J. Airlie 
Dix’s “The Trumpeter,” Clarke’s “The 
Blind Plowman,” Penn’s “Magic of Your 
Eyes” and Victor Herbert’s new Irish 
song, “Molly,” which the singer gave 
with an authentic Irish brogue. He was 
heartily welcomed. Clara Louise New- 
comb was the accompanist. 


CIVIC ORCHESTRA’S 
TRIBUTE TO PRESTON 


Baltimoreans Present Music- 
Championing Mayor with 
Mark of Appreciation 





BALTIMORE, April 20.—The sixth and 
last concert of the season given this aft- 
ernoon at the Lyric Theatre by the Bal- 
timore Symphony Orchestra, Gustave 
Strube, conductor, marked the close of 
the fourth season of this organization of 
which Mayor James H. Preston has been 
the sponsor. As a token of appreciation 
of the fine effort toward musical develop- 
ment made by the municipal government 
and of the educational advancement thus 
produced, the musicians of the orchestra 
and others interested in the musical 
growth of the city presented Mayor Pres- 
ton with a silver punch-bowl. Harold 
Randolph, director of the Peabody Con- 


servatory of Music, made the presenta- 
tion address. His remarks, which cov- 
ered the history of the movement toward 
municipal musical activity, lauded the 
energy of Mayor Preston in establishing 
the precedent of a municipally managed 
orchestra and in wakening in the public 
a desire for music of a cultural kind. 
The Mayor gracefully acknowledged the 
mark of appreciation and responded with 
an expression of hope for a continuation 
of the municipal organization under the 
coming change of administration. The 
usefulness of the orchestra to the com- 
munity cannot be gainsaid, as these con- 
certs each season present music of the 
better sort to approximately 20,000 per- 
sons, and through giving rehearsals in 
the high schools it reaches hundreds of 
young people. 

The concert to-day showed what high 
development the players had attained. 
The reading of the Chausson Symphony, 
Op. 20, was colorful, and many episodes 
were treated with beauty and skill. The 
soloist, John Powell, the American pian- 
ist, was given a veritable ovation for his 
interpretation of the Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo. He had to return to the stage 
seven times to bow his acknowledgments 
of the applause. The concert closed with 
the first “Peer Gynt” Suite of Grieg, 
which was ideally played. 

In appreciation of the splendid work 
that Gustave Strube has done with the 
orchestra, the members of the organiza- 
tion, at the last rehearsal, gave him a 
pair of diamond cuff-links. The pres- 
entation was made by Abram Moses and 
the director thanked the men for their 
loyalty and trusted that means would be 
found for the maintenance of the orches- 
tra next season. 

On the evening of April 16, at Arun- 
del Hall, Katie Bacon, the young English 
pianist, presented a prodigious program 
which consisted of a Bach-Busoni Toc- 
cata and Fugue, a Beethoven Sonata, Op. 
109; a group of Debussy and Ravel 
pieces and some Liszt numbers. This 
was the third recital in a series, and by 
the time she has finished her five even- 
ings the pianist will have presented 
twenty-five of the most exacting works 
in piano literature. 

Bart Wirts, ’cellist, of the Peabody 
Conservatory, and Felice Iula, harpist, 
of the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, 
assisted by Katherine E. Lucke, organ- 
ist, presented a musical memorial pro- 
gram in memory of the late Baltimore 
painter, Joseph L. Weyreich, at the 
Easter service at First Unitarian Church, 
Baltimore. 

The concert of the Meyerbeer Singing 
Society, given at Brith Sholem Hall on 
the evening of April 16, gave a large 
audience real enjoyment. The society is 
under the direction of Abram Moses. 
George Gordon, tenor, of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Association, and Nathan 
Brusiloff, violinist, were the —. 





Give Concert at Branch of the Ziegler 
Institutes in Asbury Park 


Its first concert of the séason was 
given by the Metropolitan School of Mu- 
sic, a branch of the Ziegler Institute of 
Normal Singing of New York, in As- 
bury Park, N. J., April 2. Artistic in- 
terpretations of works by Sinding, Hil- 
dach, Czibulka, Weckerlin, Eden, Gior- 
dano, Cadman and Huhn were among 
the offerings. The soloists, all artist- 
pupils of the- school, included Anne 
Knight pianist; Florence Underwood, 
Bertha Bland and Lola Betzel, sopranos; 
Vera Underwood, contralto, and Ray- 
mond Bartlett, tenor. The program 
concluded with songs by Gull, Shar- 


wenka and Weber, sung in ensemble by 
Miss Betzel, Miss Bland, Miss Finn, 
Miss Levey, Miss Pannaci, the Misses 
Underwood, Miss Varney, Miss Weeks, 
Mr. Bartlett, Mr. Bresnahan and Mr. 
Brown. The solo part was taken by 
Nettie Reed. 
Interesting readings 
Miss Betzel of works of Mrs. Booth 
Tarkington. A humorous reading given 
by Hildegard Pannaci was also among 
the enjoyable features of the program. 
Certificates for satisfactory progress 
were awarded to Miss Betzel, Miss Pan- 
naci, Mr. Bartlett and Mr. Bresnahan. 


were given by 





SAINT-SAENS’ VIEW OF LISZT 





Hungarian Revolutionized Destiny of 
Piano, Wrote Frenchman 


In these days of sharp cleavage be- © 
tween the musicians of alien races, it is 
interesting to read what the dean of 
modern French music wrote of the Hun- 
garian virtuoso who revolutionized the 
destiny of the piano. In his Portraits 
et Souvenirs, thus writes Saint-Saéns of 
Liszt: 

“Tt is difficult to realize fully with 
what brilliancy and magic prestige the 
name of Liszt appeared to the young 
musicians of the early Imperial epoch. 
A name so strange for us Frenchmen— 
sharp and hissing, like a sword that 
cleaves the air; traversed by its slavic 
z as if by a flash of lightning. The art- 
ist and the man seemed to belong to the 
realm of legend. Most of the pieces which 
he had published seemed impossible of 
execution for anyone else but himself, 
and they were so in truth, according to 
the antiquated method which prescribed 
immobility—the elbows kept at all times 
near the body, and with a limited action 
of fingers and of arms. 

“The influence of Liszt on the des- 
tinies of the piano has been immense; I 
see nothing that can compare with it, 
except the revolution accomplished by 
Victor Hugo in the mechanism of the 
French language. It is more potent than 
the influence exercised by Paganini in the 
playing of the violin.” 








Creatore Opera Performances Excite 
Chattanooga’s (Tenn,) Interest 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., April 19.—The 
Creatore Opera Co. gave two perform- 
ances in Chattanooga, April 7 and 8, pre- 
senting “Aida” ,“Cavalleria Rusticana”’ 
and “Pagliacci.” The Bijou Theater was 
well filled on both occasions. The operas 
were given in good style. The singers 
are also very competent actors, and the 
orchestra was skilfully conducted by Mr. 
Creatore and Adolf Schmid, formerly of 
the Boston Opera Company. 

Grand opera is given here so seldom 
that all music lovers are glad of an op- 
portunity to hear something that has not 
been given here before. 

There is much interest in community 
singing here and the theater is crowded 
every Sunday afternoon with people who 
like the familiar tunes and well known 
songs of popular favor. H. L. S. 





Reuter Triumphs at Closing Recital of 
Series at Milliken Unversity 


DecATuR, ILL. April 17, 1919.—Ru- 
dolph Reuter, American pianist, substi- 
tuted for Ethel Leginska at Milliken 
University last evening, and scored a 
rousing success. He was suddenly called 
upon to appear as the last attraction for 
the season of the big artist series at the 
University, and in an interesting and tax- 
ing program disclosed his musical gifts 
and technical talents. The program in- 
cluded several novelties by Griffes, Bu- 
soni and other modern composers, the 
Paganini-Brahms variations and a group 
of Liszt pieces, of which the “Waldes- 
rauschen,” the “Au Bord D’Une Source” 
and the Rhapsodie “Carnival de Pesth” 
were the principal selections. All these 
were performed by Mr. Reuter with au- 
thoritative means and musical insight, 
and five encores were added to the printed 
list. The Caprice by Scarlatti had also 
to be repeated. 





Two of the largest bandmen in Amer- 
ica have just been engaged by Lieut. 
John Philip Sousa for his forthcoming 
tour. They combine in equal degree the 
physical bulk and musicianly ability 
which are absolutely essential for the 
services required, it is announced. They 
will play the two “Sousaphones,” which 
are important instruments in the make- 
up of the band. The Sousaphone is an 
invention of the leader and is the largest 
instrument used in any band. The two 
men are John M. Kuhn and W. V. Web- 
ster. Kuhn is a full-blooded Indian, a 
graduate of the Carlisle school and a foot- 
ball star of a few years ago. 
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Cincinnati Pays Mighty Tribute 
of Music to War’s Heroic Dead 








INCINNATI, OHIO, April 14.—Cin- 
cinnati’s heroes who fell in the war 
_ were commemorated yesterday afternoon 
in a solemn and impressive concert given 
by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
the May Festival Chorus and four emi- 
nent soloists at Music Hall. The audi- 
torium was crowded for the most impres- 


sive concert in the history of this city. 
The memorial was Ysaye’s idea, and the 
conductor seemed inspired by the emotion 
of the day. Music laid its hand on trou- 
bled spirits, and all sense of petty per- 
sonal woes was, momentarily, at least, 
exorcised by the spell of great art. It 
had been asked that there should be no 
applause, and the silence of the great 
audience gave added dignity to the occa- 
sion. 

After a brief opening address by Mayor 
Galvin, Ysaye conducted a superb per- 
formance of the Beethoven “Eroica” Sym- 
phony. The choice fell on this work be- 


HELPING 





To the Editor of MusiIcAL AMERICA: 


I have received the following letter in 
answer to an article by me in a recent 
issue of your paper. It touches on one or 
two facts that previous discussions of the 
Same question (a system of awards for 
worthy American composers) have bare- 
ly skimmed. 

BERNARD ROGERS. 





DEAR MR, ROGERS: 


I was glad to read your article in 
MUSICAL AMERICA in regard to the Amer- 
ican composer; we do not seem to be 
nearly as far apart as I thought we 
were. 

You look forward to the time when the 
mass of the American people will have 
“found a love of good music,” when “the 
people will buy music.” I feel that this 
time is far, far distant, if indeed it 
will ever arrive. And the objection, I 
believe, is an economic one. It takes 


Monster Audience Hears Concert in Reverential Silence— 
Ysaye Conducts with Inspiration—May Festival Chorus 
Co-operates with Orchestra—Florence Hinkle, Merle Al- 
cock, Lambert Murphy and Henri Scott the Soloists— 
‘Most Impressive Concert in City’s History”’ 


cause it celebrates the generic idea of 
the hero; not of any one individual, but 
the universal concept of a heroic indi- 
vidual, whatever his station might be. It 
was in this spirit that the orchestra 
played it. Both the performers and the 
audience stood as the magnificent funeral 
march was given. 

The second half of the program 
brought Verdi’s Manzoni Requiem. Flor- 
ence Hinkle, soprano; Merle Alcock, con- 
tralto; Lambert Murphy, tenor, and 
Henri Scott, bass, were soloists with the 
May Festival Chorus, and the orchestra 
in this number. The chorus, which had 
been drilled by Prower Symons, responded 
perfectly to Ysaye’s leadership. Miss 
Hinkle’s enunciation of the final prayer 
set a fitting period to a magnificent and 
thrilling performance. 

Altogether the afternoon’s program 
formed a majestic tribute to the soldiers 
and sailors of America and the Allies 
who have laid down their lives in the 
great struggle. 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


money to get a musical education. Leav- 
ing out the voice, there is the purchase 
of a good instrument and the payment 
of lessons of from five to ten years. I 
should say, therefore, that to educate 
the children of the United States so that 
they would grow up and acquire sufficient 
technique to make it worth their while to 
buy serious music and acquire enough ap- 
preciation of good music to give them-a 
desire to buy the best would cost on an 
average between $500 and $1,000 for each 
child. Of course, you realize that prac- 
tically all of the best music is difficult 
to perform, difficult either technically or 
musically. A person who is unable to 
perform the music of our serious com- 
posers is very unlikely to purchase a 
copy. Therefore, to support our com- 
posers by royalties, we must have a 
large number of skilled performers, 
whose education would cost the sum I 
have mentioned. I do not believe that 
the ordinary American workingman can 


afford to spend this amount of money on 
each one of his children. And another 
point, I do not believe from my experi- 
ence with music pupils that many stu- 
dents would arrive at tnis stage no mat- 
ter how much money were spent on 
them; they lack either the industry, the 
intelligence or the disposition to do care- 
ful practice. 

Let us take the case of an orchestral 
composition—a symphony, for instance. 
Let us suppose that there are in the 
United States one hundred symphony 
orchestras—hold your breath! Let us 
suppose that this number, all completely 
organized sufficiently to play a modern 
work, have finally been formed. Sup- 
pose fifty of them buy the score and 
parts of a new symphony by an Amer- 
ican. The composer’s royalty amounts, 
let us say, to $5 for each score and set 
of parts; $250 for receipts. Now let us 
count up the expenses. No publisher 
is likely to accept for publication a big 
orchestral work, unless it has already 
been performed and found satisfactory. 
The parts must therefore be copied out 
for the first performance. Therefore, the 
composer has to pay a copyist’s bill of 
about $200. If the performance is given 
in another city, add transportation and 
hotel accommodations. What does the 
composer get for the months spent in 
writing his symphony? 

I must confess that I do not feel your 
repugnance to accepting aid from a fund. 
Neither can I say that my pride is hurt 
when I attend a performance by the 
Boston Symphont Orchestra, formerly 
supported by Major Higginson, or of 
the Philharmonic, also kept in existence 
by wealthy backers and a trust fund, or 
of the Chicago Opera Company, whose 
deficit of $300,000 was met by a wealthy 
Westerner, or of the Flonzaleys, or of 
other similar organizations. Or when I 
pay a visit to Palisade Park or to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and look at 
the collections of art donated by wealthy 
philanthropists. True, neither the con- 
certs, operatic performances nor collec- 
tions were given directly to me, but I 
share in the enjoyment coming from the 
gift. The fund for American composers, 
which I hope to see established, would 
not be given to me, although I should feel 
proud—yes, sir, proud—to be able to 
write anything that would be sufficiently 
meritorious to be awarded a prize by the 
judges. At the same time, those who 
thought that they would demean them- 
selves by accepting any award could 
easily escape by simply not sending in 
any MSS. 

I look upon the question of the fund as 
simply being a means of supplying a real 
demand. I feel that there are a number 
of musical people in our country who 
are hoping and wishing for the advent 
of at least one great z.merican com- 
poser. They are willing to pay their 
good money to see this day arrive. But 
you cannot ask them to buy scores of 
American orchestral works, they 





Two Significant Letters 
on “‘La Question Wagner ’”’ 





Saint-Saéns Still Bitterly Set Against Performance in France 


of the Master’s Works—The Editor of “‘Le Monde Musi- 
cal” of Paris Refutes His Compatriot’s Arguments, De- 
claring that the Aged Composer Has Been Equally Hostile 
to Beethoven and Schumann. 





HAT Camille Saint-Saéns is still as 

violent in his anti-Wagnerism as in 
the days four years ago when he de- 
clared that “a person who listened to a 
Wagner opera would be capable of cut- 
ting the throat of his own mother” 
is revealed in a _ letter which the 
venerable composer wrote last February 
from Algiers to A. Mangeot, editor of 
Le Monde Musical in Paris. Mangeot 
was not at all disposed to look at things 
from the Saint-Saéns angle and an- 


swered the composer with characteristic 
French logic. The Saint-Saéns letter 
— Mr. Mangeot’s spirited reply fol- 
ow 

“My DEAR MANGEOT: 


“Since you have raised the ‘Wagner 
question’ you will be so kind as to per- 
mit me to say my say. 

“For me the question greatly trans- 
cends musical considerations. 

“After long denying R. Wagner the 
Germans ended by making him their 
national artist, their ‘great art hero,’ to 


the point of giving their trenches the 
names of heroes in his operas. 

“Under those conditions present per- 
formances of his works among us would 
be equivalent to hoisting the German 


flag. Yours, 
C. SAINT-SAENS ” 
To which Mr. Mangeot replied: 


“Being accused of honoring the Ger- 
man flag when they ask not to be com- 
pletely deprived of the operas of Wag- 
ner is precisely what is enraging those 
musicians who helped capture the Wo- 
tan and Siegfried trenches. 

“General Mangin and his staff, who 
recently in Wiesbaden attended a per- 
formance of the ‘Walkiire,’ would cer- 
tainly laugh, dear master, if you were 
to tell them they had saluted the Ger- 
man flag. 

“The musicians who drove the Ger- 
man eagle from France declare that for 
them the question is of an exclusively 
musical nature. 

“We thoroughly respect—at the same 
time profoundly regretting—the inter- 
pretation you give to this question, but 


we take the liberty to tell you that your 
interpretation is not ours. 

“The solution we propose is, 
over, extremely simple. 

“We waged war because the idea of 
being subjected to German authority 
was insupportable to us—even though 
French authority is not always easily 
supportable, either. Since we have 
made sure the liberty of our country we 
ask you to leave us free to enjoy our 
artistic pleasures that we may leave you 
free with yours. It will be very easy 
for those who do not wish to hear Wag- 
ner to stay home when his music is 
played. And if you believe that Wag- 
ner has become a public poison that 
should no longer be dispensed openly we 
shall ask the Opéra to give private per- 
formances. 

“Besides, we cannot forget, dear mas- 
ter—and this fact has saddened us even 
more—that your hostility against things 
German has not spent itself solely on 
Wagner. It has touched Schumann, 
Schubert and even Beethoven, whose 
names did not label the German 
trenches. Had we listened to you we 
should have had done with the Mass in 
D. You would have made us destroyers 
of cathedrals. 

“Come back, dear master, to nobler 
sentiments. We shall love you the bet- 
ter for it. The longer you dam the Wag: 
nerian river the higher will the water 
rise and when it breaks the barrier it 
will inundate the plain. 

“What we want to tell you is that we 
do not care to have Wagner take a 
too preponderant place at the Opéra and 
the subventioned concerts. Does his 
shadow seem to you so gigantic that 
you fear it will blot out all else? We 
do not entertain this fear. 

“Have confidence in yourself; also a 
little in us and leave us free. 


“A. MANGEOT.” 


more- 


wouldn’t know what to do with them. 
You can’t ask them to buy copies of 
difficult piano, violin, ’cello music and 
songs, which they could not perform. 
How then is a connection to be made be- 
tween their readiness to pay for good 
music composed by an American and the 
composer who needs assistance to enable 
him to write good music? It seems to 
me that a fund is the solution. 

If my proposal “smacks of charity” 
and is simply a continuation of the “de- 
grading business” that our musical an- 
cestors had to go through, what about 
community choruses and leaders, that 
owe their existence to wealthy contribu- 
tors? What about all our symphony or- 
chestras? Our Carnegie Hall and other 
concert halls? Our municipal organs, 
donated by private individuals? Our 
War Camp Community Service? Are 
you or am I any less a man because we 
send our children to Columbia and other 
endowed institutions of learning, which 
owe their excellent facilities of many 
kinds not primarily to the tuition fees 
paid in by the common individual, but 
to the gifts of the wealthy? Do I lower 
myself if I borrow a book from a library 
donated by Andrew Carnegie? Or enjoy 
a walk in a private estate kindly kept 


_open to the public by a generous owner? 


Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT W. WILKES. 
Yonkers, N. Y., April 14, 1919. 





Bangor Bands Win Appropriation Over 
Alderman’s Opposition 


Bancor, ME., April 17.—The Bangor 
city fathers, in a somewhat fiery discus- 
sion recently, tried to reduce the appro- 
priation for the municipal band concerts 
given by the Bangor Band and Bangor 
High School Band throughout the sum- 
mer in the parks of the city. Orders ap- 
propriating a total of $850 started the 
discussion. Alderman Quine was of the 
opinion that this was too much money 
to spend on music. He thought that $750 
was sufficient. The High School Band, 
nevertheless, was granted $100 and is to 
furnish three concerts, while the Bangor 
Band will give twelve for its $600 and 
three extra July 4 concerts for its extra 
$150. J. L. B. 


Frank Gittelson Joins Faculty of the 
Peabody Conservatory in Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, April 19.—Harold Ran- 
dolph, director of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music, has added Frank Gittelson, 
the American violinist, to the faculty. 
J. C. Van Hulsteyn will continue in this 





department, and a third teacher is to be . 


announced later. Mr. Gittelson had great 
success as a concert artist in Europe. In 
London he participated in a joint concert 
with Mme. Melba at Albert Hall before 
an assemblage of over 10,000. Nikisch, 
after hearing Mr. Gittelson perform, pre- 
dicted for him a future that would place 
him among the first masters of his in- 
strument. Mr. Gittelson studied with 
Auer and was then -accepted by Karl 
Flesch and for a while was the only pupil 
of the Hungarian master. During 
Flesch’s concert tours of Europe, Mr. 
Gittelson was entrusted with the teach- 
ing of his pupils, and in this way gained 
invaluable experience as a teacher. He 
has also appeared with leading American 
orchestras. 





Marie Bailey, Pianist, Gives Recital 


Marie Bailey, pianist, gave a success- 
ful recital in the auditorium of the Rand 
School, New York, on the evening of 
April 20. Her program included Chopin, 
Rubinstein, Liszt and Nemerosky num- 
bers, with the Beethoven “Moonlight” 
Sondta as the principal offering. 





Reardon Makes Easter Appearances with 
Mrs. Keator and Mildred Dilling 


George W. Reardon, baritone, sang 
“The Easter Sun” from the “Paschal Vic- 
tor” by John Sebastian Matthews in the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York, on the morning of Easter Sunday, 
and Jules Grannier’s “Hosanna” in St. 
Andrew’s Church in the evening, with 
the assistance of Mrs. Bruce Keator, or- 
ganist, and Mildred Dilling, harpist. 





Mme. Niessen-Stone, vocal teacher, of 
New York, recently wrote Amy Ash- 
more Clark of Artmusic, Inc., that she 
is using Dunkerley’s “There Are Roses in 
My Garden” and Vete’s “Mary Wants a 
Little Sun,” “Oh, You Don’t Know What 
You’re Missin’,” “I Love a Lovely Lady,” 
and “If Love Should Come to You” in 
her teaching. 





Mrs. Gertrude Wieder, contralto, was 
the soloist at an Easter festival in the 
Bergen Reformed Church of Jersey City. 
Rose Ford, violinist, and Carl Dodge, 
cellist, of the Boston Opera Company. 
were also heard. 
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TWO FAMED ARTISTS 
ENCHANT DES MOINES 


3,000 Stirred by Art of Russian 
Artist —— Galli-Curci Draws 
Another Great Throng 


Des Moines, Iowa, April 17.—Jascha 
Heifetz made his first appearance in 
this city recently, playing to- an audi- 
ence of 3000 at the Coliseum. Music- 
lovers had gathered from throughout the 
State for the event and the quality of 
the audience probably surpassed any 
similar one in local history. Two hours 
of marvelous playing sent the great 
throng forth with loudest praise for the 


impeccable art of this boy. A request 
for a return engagement next season 
was promptly forwarded the Heifetz 
management by George F. Ogden, local 
manager. 

Mme. Galli-Curci made her first re- 
cital appearance here April 8 under Mr. 
Ogden’s direction. A previous appear- 
ance was made with the Chicago Opera 
forces two years ago; consequently the 
announcement of her coming drew an 
audience of 5000 persons, who packed the 
immense spaces of the Coliseum to the 
last bit of standing room. It was a gala 
night and the enthusiasm of the audience 
wove a spell over the great diva, who 
sang as only the elect can. With the 
able assistance of Homer Samuels and 
Manuel Berenguer, she regaled her hear- 
ers with such choice morsels of florid 
song as are not often heard. The arias 
heard were “Una voce poco fa,” Waltz 
Song from “Romeo and Juliet” and the 
“Mad Scene” from “Lucia.” A number 
of charming songs were added as encores. 

The French Army Band Veterans gave 
one concert at the Coliseum, April 3, 
under the local auspices of the Chamber 
of Commerce. Capt. Fernand Pollain had 
prepared an interesting program, in 
which the band had the able assist- 
ance of Georges Truc, pianist, and Alex- 
andre Debruille, violinist. Two other en- 
gagements were played in lIowa—at 
Keokuk and Cedar Rapids. 

The annual convention of the Society 
of Music Teachers of Iowa will be held 
at Cedar Rapids, May 27, 28 and 29, in 
conjunction with the Music Festival to 
be given by the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra and soloists at oe 





Mrs. Harper Scores in Brooklyn Civic 
Forum Meeting 


At the meeting of the Brooklyn Civic 
Forum at FP. S. No. 84, Brooklyn, on 
Sunday evening, April 6, Edith Baxter 
Harper, the soprano, scored a decided 
success. Mrs. Harper appeared first 
singing the “Depuis le Jour” aria from 
Charpentier’s “Louise,” which she gave 
with great feeling. She was heartily 
applauded after it and had to give two 
encores, Bartlett’s “Sweet Little Woman 
o’ Mine” and Aylward’s “A Khaki Lad.” 
She also offered a group of songs, includ- 
ing Kramer’s “We Two,” Clark’s ‘The 
Linnet” and Woodman’s “An Open 
Secret.” In these she was again warmly 
welcomed and had to respond to extras, 
singing Ward-Stephens’s “The Night- 
ingale”’ and Charles S. Burnham’s “The 
Cock Shall Crow.” Beatrice Meller at 
the piano played the accompaniments 
finely for Mrs. Harper. 





Falk Popular in Pittsburgh 


Jules Falk will give his second recital 
‘in Pittsburgh at the Carnegie Music Hall 
May 1. Falk’s program will include the 
Bruch G Minor Concerto and works by 
Glazounoff, Chabrier, Albeniz, Arensky 
and Wienawski. On March 24 Falk 
played to an audience which filled Car- 
negie Music Hall to its capacity. The 
large advance sale for the second recital, 
May 1, shows a pronounced amount of 
enthusiasm in his return. Falk will have 
the assistance of Eileen Castles, soprano, 
and Malvina Ehrlich, pianist, at his sec- 
ond recital. 





Charles Gilbert Spross Gives Annual 
Good Friday Recital 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., April 15.—At 
the First Presbyterian Church on Good 
Friday afternoon, April 13, Charles Gil- 
bert Spross gave an organ recital, as is 
his custom annually, assisted by Clara 
L. Hey, contralto. Mr, Spross gave an 


-excellent performance of Guilmant’s “La- 


mentation” and “Marche Funebre et 
Chant Seraphique,” the Prelude and 
“Good: Friday Spell,” from “Parsifal,” 
Massenet’s “Elegie,” the Largo from the 


“New World” Symphony of Dvorak, the 
Finale from Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique” 
Symphony, the “March to Calvary” from 
Will C. Macfarlane’s “Message from the 
Cross,” and works of Chopin and Cham- 
inade. Miss Hey sang Chadwick’s im- 
pressive “Ballad of Tree and the Mas- 
ter” and Harriet Ware’s “The Cross.” 
On the evening of Easter Sunday Mr. 
Spross is presenting his cantata, “The 
Glory of the Resurrection,” at the church. 





HAMLIN’S SUMMER CLASS 





Tenor Will Teach Vocal Students at 
Lake Placid This Summer 


A summer devoted to serious vocal 
study with all the advantages of a gen- 
uine vacation in the Adirondack Moun- 
tains is the inviting prospect George 
Hamlin will offer the members of his 
class of singers. Mr. Hamlin is now 
engaged with the plans for his Lake 
Placid seasons and besides those stu- 





—Photo by Matzene 
George Hamlin, Tenor 


dents who worked with him under these 
ideal conditions last year there will be 
a number ef new pupils. 

Mr. Hamlin has had a distinguished 
career as a concert and operatic artist 
in this country and the rare intelligence 
that has characterized his public per- 
formances has had its counterpart in 
the serious study he has made of all 
problems relating to voice production 
and interpretation. A ten minutes’ talk 
with him on these subjects is bound to 
be illuminating, for he has reduced vocal 
problems of complex import to simple 
and direct terms. 

Mr. Hamlin’s summer session will be- 
gin on June 1 and last until October. 





French and Russian Artists Fascinate 
Omaha Audience 


OMAHA, NEB, April 16.—To the Bran- 
deis Theater belongs the credit of ac- 
quaintine Omaha with the Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which, under the baton 
of George Barrére, gave a program the 
charm of which will long be remembered. 
A group of four flute solos by Mr. Bar- 
rére accompanied by the orchestra was 
the piéce de resistance and more than 
justified expectations based upon the ar- 
tist’s visit with the Trio de Lutécg earlier 
in the season. The second part of the 
program was given by the Pavley-Ouk- 
rainsky Russian Ballet with music by 
the Little Symphony and proved fasci- 
nating. Among the dances and panto- 
mimes, frivolous and serious, the out- 
standing feature was Mr. Oukrainsky’s 
portrayal of the crucifixion. The French 
Army Band, lead by Capt. Fernand Pol- 
lain, presented a program recently, at 
the Municipal Auditorium. Alexander 
Debruille, violinist, assisted. George 
Truc, pianist, played a group. 

W. L. W. 





Gale Lectures Before Staten 
Island Club 


Florence Gale, New York pianist and 
teacher, was heard in an interesting lec- 
ture on the Leschitizky principles of 
piano playing given before the Ladies’ 
St. Cecilia Club in Staten Island on the 
afternoon of April 16. Miss Gale demon- 
strated her remarks convincingly through 
her delivery of several works by this 
composer. 


Florence 


SARA FULLER IN 
PROMISING DEBUT 


Sara Fuller, Soprano. Recital, 
Aeolian Hall, Afternoon, April 
20. Accompanist, Richard Hage- 
man. Flautist, Wyert A. Moor. 
The Program: 





“QO Del Mio Dolce Ardor,” 
Gluck; “Ave Maria,” Cherubini; 
“Lusinghe Piu Care,’ Handel; 


Scene from Opera of “Lucia,” Doni- 
zetti; “Le Bonheur est Chose 
Legere,” Saint-Saéns; “Cré- 
puscule,” Massenet; “L’Oiseau 
Bleu,” Decreus; “Hymn to _ the 
Sun” from “Coq d’Or,” Rimsky- 
Korsakoff; “Little Fish’s Song,’ 
Arensky; “Lilacs,” “Floods of 
Spring,’ Rachmaninoff ; “My Lover 
He Comes on the Skee,” Clough- 
Leighter; “Pirate Dreams,” Huer- 
ter; “A Bag of Whistles,” Crist; 
“Do Not Go, My Love,” Hageman; 
“Robin, Robin, Sing Me a Song,” 
Spross. 











A week of farewells hailed also sev- 
eral new artists, among them Sara 
Fuller, a coloratura soprano, of promis- 
ing talent. <A lack of vocal force and 
a tendency to be impassive in her inter- 
pretation is compensated in this singer’s 
work by sweetness of tone, good control 
and flexibility and a pleasing manner 


Despite a slight nervousness, her two 
opening numbers were smoothly present- 
ed, and the taxing florid passages of the 
“Lusinghe Piu Care” and “Lucia” aria 
found her well equipped in her trills and 
runs, although her high E flat at the 
end somewhat tried her intonation. In 
the “Crépuscule,” a number making no 
great interpretative demands, the singer 
was at ease, and the “Oiseau Bleu” was 
one of her best numbers. More bril- 
liancy and far more liquid quality must 
be attained before Miss Fuller can do 
justice to the “Coq d’Or” aria, however, 
although Rachmaninoff fared well in her 
interpretations. 

The English group, which ended the 
rather long program, gained huge rounds 
of applause, the Clough-Leighter song 
being repeated and Mr. Hageman’s sony 
necessitating bows from both the com- 
poser and singer. As usual, Mr. Hage- 
man’s accompaniments were a strength- 
ening support to the artist. Fr. &. &. 





Garziglia Plays at Malkin School in 
New York 


A program arousing much commenda- 
tion from the audience was that given by 
Felix Garziglia, the French pianist, before 
the Malkin Music School, New York, on 
April 19. Beginning with a Chopin group 
which included the Impromptu in F 
Sharp, Nocturne in G, Prelude in F 
Sharp Minor and the A Flat Polonaise, 
the artist displayed his forte in the inter- 
pretation of Debussy, Chabrier and A\l- 
béniz. From the first writer Mr. Gar- 
ziglia gave “Claire de Lune,” “Danseuses 
de Delphe” and “La Cathédrale En- 
gloutie” and Danse; “Feuillet d’Album” 
and Scherzo-valse from the second and 
the Spaniard’s “Traina.” A return to 
the classics in Liszt’s “Sonnetto 123 del 
Petrarca” and “Forest Murmurs,” and 
finally the “Blue Danube,” Strauss- 
Schulz Evler, completed the list of work. 
Mr. Garziglia, in his interpretation of 
the modern group, especially, displayed 
his delicate interpretative abilities and 
called forth much applause. 





Receive Werrenrath’s English Program 
Enthusiastically in Erie, Pa. 


Erie, Pa, April 19.—On the evening 
of April 4 Reinald Werrenrath, the dis- 
tinguished baritone, sang his second en- 
gagement in the Artists’ Course Concert 
Series here. He won the hearty approval 
of an audience which completely filled 
the auditorium, including stage, foyer 
and standing room. His clearly enun- 
ciated, all-English program was enthu- 
siastically received. Mr. Werrenrath was 
generosity itself with encores. It is 
hoped that he may become an annual at- 
traction in the Artists’ Course series. 
The accompaniments played by Harry 
Spier were excellent. . M. 





Duncan Dancers Interest Brooklyn 


A large audience attended the second 
Brooklyn performance by the Duncan 
Dancers at the Academy of Music on 
Saturday evening, April 19. George 
Copeland again furnished the piano ac- 
companiments with splendid style, open- 


ing with a movement from a MacDowell 
sonata. The first ensemble dance was an 
interpretation of Schubert’s “Marche 
Funebre,” majestic in its solemnity. A 
number of solo dances to Chopin excerpts 
followed, Waltz No. 7, danced by Anna, 
finding special appreciation. After the 
Valse Brilliante by the ensemble, Mr. 
Copeland was heard in some delightful 
Debussy numbers. A Suite of Waltzes 
by Florent Schmidt were so pleasing as 
to evoke demands for an encore. Two 
Amazon dances from Gluck’s “Iphigenie”’ 
concluded the program. The Duncan per- 
sonnel was quite as ingratiating as usual. 


A. T.S. 





SCOTTI FORCES PLAN TOUR 





Baritone Announces’ Personnel and 
Route for First Season of Company 


Antonio Scotti, the famous baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, who is 
to begin his first tour of America at the 
head of his own opera company on April 
28, has announced that associated with 
him will be Florence Easton and Fran- 
cesca Peralta, sopranos; Jeanne Gordon 
and Mary Kent, contraltos; Orville Har- 
rold, Francis Maclennan and Giordano 
Paltrinieri, tenors, and Charles Gal- 
lagher, Millo Picco and Louis d’Angelo, 
bassos. The conductor will be Carlo 
Peroni. 

The company will start from Atlanta, 
Ga., after the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany’s performances there. Its chorus 
and orchestra will be made up from the 
Metropolitan’s personnel. The first city 
visited will be Memphis, Tenn., and 
thereafter the tour will take in Shreve- 
port, La.; Houston, San Antonio and 
Dallas, Tex.; Oklahoma City and Tulsa, 
Okla.; St. Louis, Cincinnati, Baltimore, 
Washington and Philadelphia. The com- 
pany will present the double bill, Leoni’s 
“L’Oracolo,” with Mr. Scotti as Chim 
Fang, and Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana.” It will also give Puccini’s “‘Ma- 
dama Butterfly,” with Mr. Scotti as 
Sharpless. The company will tour the 
East and Middle West in October. 





Prominent Artists Present Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater” in Brooklyn 


A finished performance of Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater was given by the choir of 
the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, 
on Easter Sunday evening, with Flor- 
ence Hinkle, soprano; Barbara Maurel, 
contralto; Forrest Lamont, tenor, and 
Herbert Witherspoon, baritone, singing 
the solo excerpts. A. Y. Cornell, or- 
ganist of the church, directed the work. 
The famous duet between soprano and 
contralto sparkled and soared with a 
richness and smoothness truly delight- 
ful. The “Inflammatus” chorus with so- 
prano solo left nothing to be desired 
either in choral effect or beauty of solo. 
The large edifice was crowded to the 
doors, with many standing. A. F. &. 





Stracciari Delights Nashville, Appearing 
with Local Soprano 


NASHVILLE, TENN., April 15.—The oc- 
casion of Aleda Waggoner’s début in 
joint recital with Riccardo Stracciari of 
the Chicago Opera Company at the Audi- 
torium on Saturday evening developed 
into a genuine ovation for both singers, 
the house being packed to its doors with 
an enthusiastic audience. This was 
Stracciari’s first appearance here and he 
scored a distinct success, especially in his 
singing of the aria from “Il Barbiere di 
Seviglia.” Particularly gratifying was 
the spontaneous enthusiasm accorded 
Miss Waggoner’s singing. In the “I 
Puritani” aria and the duet from “Don 
Giovanni,” sung with Mr. Stracciari, she 
displayed her ability. Alberta Reeves 
and Eric Zato were the excellent accom- 
panists. E. E. 





Christiaan Kriens to Present Pupil 


Among the interesting recitals sched- 
uled for the near future is that of Hazel 
Jantzen, violinist, an artist-pupil of 
Christiaan Kriens, the New York com- 
poser and instructor, who will be heard 
in the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, 
May 19, in a program which will include 
the Mendelssohn Concerto and other 
works of Bach, Paganini, Kreisler, 
Saenger and Kriens. Other talented vio- 
linists who have been presented in suc- 
cessful recitals each season by Mr. 
Kriens are Katherine Stang in Mendels- 
sohn, Carolyn Powers in the Beethoven, 
Violet Kish in the Wieniawski, Marjon De 
Vore in the Brahms and Kurt Dieterle in 
the Tchaikovsky concerto. The Kriens 
Symphony Club, now in its sixth success- 
ful season, will appear in Wanamaker’s 
Auditorium on the afternoon of May 24 
and for the Humanitarian Cult in Car- 
negie Hall on May 27. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
7 the contributors to this department.— 

d., MUSICAL AMERICA. 








Lack of Music Not the Least Sacrifice 
of Our Soldiers 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


By extremely good fortune and cir- 
cumstance some mail, after following me 
about this country, finally caught up to 
me, and two cevies of MUSICAL AMERICA 
thus came into my possession. And what 
a treasure is contained therein, for when 
in the states I always looked forward 
to the weekly issue with its host of mu- 
sical news and records of events. Im- 
agine, then, how much more it would be 
appreciated by me since being deprived 
of this pleasure for a long time. From 
cover to cover I have eagerly scanned 
the columns, even reading all the adver- 
tisements. 

It would be possible to dwell at length 
on the musical activities of the American 
Expeditionary Forces, but time is neces- 
sary to do this and at present it is not 
available, suffice it to say that I feel as 
though I am expressing thousands of 
others’ thoughts when I state that the 
absence of the artists’ recitals and or- 
chestral music was one of the real sacri- 
fices we have had to make. Wonderful 
work has been done by many disting- 
uished musicians, but two million of us 
is quite some audience to play to and 
consequently some of us have not had the 
good fortune to be auditors at any of 
them. And in the last category I stand. 

But hold, we have an orchestra here, 
one piano with a few keys left on it 
that will respond, two violins, one man- 
dolin, and two drums (some of the or- 
chestral conductors would be insanely 
jealous if they could but hear our music), 
and with this material we have organized 
a minstrel show, very prevalent now 
amongst the different units throughout 
France. We enjoy it immensely, yet 
our one big thought is summed up in 
one of our “gags.” Two ends, togged 
out as Southern darkies, have an inter- 
logue relative to the medals they wear 
for supposed bravery. And when they 
are finished with it a tramp breaks in, 
“Your medals ain’t nothin’, I got a cross.” 
“You all got a cross, how come dat?” 
“Sure I got a cross, and I wish to h— 
they’d send me home again.” So do all 
of us. 

The enclosed dollar is for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance of the 
United States, a noble work, well begun 
and bound to have fruitful results. All 
power to its indefatigable president. He 
may rest assured that even though some 
are slow to realize American music in 
its true worth ninety-nine per cent of 
the American Expeditionary Force are 
going to appreciate everything Ameri- 
can when they get back home (with all 
due credit to the wonderful French), and 
in many instances will demand such. 
That music will come within their call is 
the firm conviction and expectation of 


Sgt. RAYMOND V. CHAFFEE, 
109 Field Signal Battalion, 


American Expeditionary Forces, France. 
Lussac (Gironde), France, March 12, 


1919. 





Educating the Mass Step by Step 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I am again taking up your time to read 
a letter bearing on an insertion which I 
read in your Open Forum. 

The writer in making a plea for 
choral music, has evidently had little, or 
no experience in community sings as 
shown by his comment on same. America 
is not now a singing nation, but will 
soon become so, if the high-brow mu- 
sician casts away the aristocratic garb, 
and is sincerely and earnestly interested 
that the people, and «ail of the people 
shall sing. . 

I have been a high-brow musician for 
twenty years, and in my eight years’ ex- 
perience with community music, the last 
five including community singing, I have 
found that our high-brow theories are 
purely thecries, and not workable. The 
first point to consider in such work is to 
get everybody singing. At present every- 
body will not sing good choral music. It 


is a psychological fact that no one be- 
comes interested in a thing which has no 
relation to their present experience. It 
therefore has been an absolute necessity 
for the community sing leaders to use 
simple songs, and even trashy popular 
airs to get the certain groups to even 
sing. This will be true of all America 
for some time. If we get the people to 
enjoy singing through the songs in 
which they can take interest, we are 
ready to improve the grade of songs 
sung, and in the long process of evolution, 
we will be able to use good choral music 
in our community sings. Part singing 
of the simplest character, is a long ways 
ahead of the possibilities of the majority 
of community singing groups. I am well 
aware of the fact that in some localities 
large audiences of ten to fifteen thou- 
sand have been led in community sing- 
ing where the parts were sung. 

At present, this is the exception, rather 
than the rule. There are numerous com- 
munity choruses, so-called, which can 
ecen sing oratorio. I have had the privi- 
lege of conducting such choruses. But 
where an audience includes a large ma- 
jority of people who know nothing about 
music; have had little interest in music, 
and to say the most, can carry a tune, our 
first obligation is to get them to singing. 
We must have first the desire to sing, 
then the “Primer’’ must preced the 
“Readers” of higher grade. Actual par- 
ticipation in the work of leading com- 
munity sings will change the ideas and 
theories of the majority of high-brow 
musicians, and in this day of the much- 
talked-of-Democracy, I feel that the mu- 
cisian has been one of the most crim- 
inal offenders; both from the standpoint 
of the music he has tried to force down 
the throats of those anxious but unable 
to understand, and the exorbitant, out- 
rageous prices which he has charged for 
his services. 

I have led here in St. Paul 157 sings 
since the first of January, and have been 
told that the entire spirit of St. Paul 
has been revolutionized. The only com- 
plaints on our work have come from 
high-brow musicians who still continue 
to theorize upon the poisoning influence 
of the popular song. I am gladly will- 
ing to defend my position upon this point. 

The cowardly attacks of which you 
speak in your letter of March 31, is only 
an indication that those who make the 
attack have not yet felt the true spirit 
of music, and that they are interested 
more in themselves by trying to knock 
down other people, than they are truly 
interested in the cause of music. 

I am sorry that petty jealousy has be- 
come almost proverbially associated with 
the musician in particular. It is an in- 
justice to our profession, and is our 
greatest hindrance in musical progress, 
for it prevents that co-operation which is 
necessary in all great movements. 

Here’s wishing you strength for anoth- 
er thirty years, at least. 


WILLIAM W. Norton, 
Community Song Organizer, 
War Camp Community Service. 
St. Paul, Minn., April 4, 1919. 





Takes Exception to Criticism of Heifetz’s 
Stage Deportment 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


May I take exception to a part of the 
criticism by James Strasburg in the 
Open Forum of April 12th, under the 
heading, “The Stage Deportment of 
Jascha Heifetz.” “Let him be a little 
more liberal with his encore playing,” 
the writer said. 

I have attended several of the recitals 
of Mr. Heifetz; but particularly mention 
now the one held in Carnegie Hall on the 
afternoon of April 6. Besides one encore 
in the middle of the program, Mr. Hei- 
fetz gave us five “free” numbers at its 
close, including the “Ave Maria.” Surely 
no one has grounds for criticism in view 
of this, and it applies to every other re- 
cital he has played here. On the other 
hand, might not Mr. Heifetz question the 
right of the audience to expect him to 
give them so much more than he con- 
tracted for according to the printed pro- 
gram. 

As to Mr. Strasburg’s statement that 
“he carries an expression somewhat of a 
tired man of forty.” This is rather far- 
fetched, although I quite agree with your 
statement in the review of April 6 re- 
cital that Mr, Heifetz looked very tired. 
He did, and I remarked it when he ap- 
peared at the very beginning of the af- 
ternoon. The long program and the nu- 
merous encores must have been taxing 


on one who pays such strict attention to 
doing well the business he has in hand. 
As to his quiet manner, which seems 
to be the only thing that critics and 
others are able to find fault with, isn’t 
it rather a joy, after the “false and use- 
less mannerisms” of some, indeed most, 
of the artists? Why spoil this young 
man’s dignified acknowledgment of the 
publiec’s appreciation by continually in- 
sisting on affectation which by its very 
absence is so conspicuous? Hasn’t he 
been “heckled” enough about his smiles? 
E. M. Rone. 
April 16, 1919. 





Heifetz’s Attitude Proves He Is a True 
Artist 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I attended the Heifetz recital yester- 
day. Many had stood in line for hours. 
Even the stage was crowded, so there 
was just room for him and his accom- 
panist to walk on. In contradistinction 
to some who have found’fault with his 
quiet, reserved attitude, let me say that 
his very lack of mannerisms, of the tricks 
that have characterized so many violin- 
ists, were to me artd others a distinctive 
proof that he has that highly refined 
and dignified attitude to his art which 
the true artist should have. ot 


West Philadelphia, Pa., April 13, 1919. 





Explains That Spiering Originated “Con- 
trolled Relaxation” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


As a pupil and friend of Theodore 
Spiering, I feel it my duty to write you 
with regard to an interview which ap- 
peared in MUSICAL AMERICA on April 
12. I refer to the one with Kemp Still- 
ings on “Controlled Relaxation.” 

I fully agree with Miss Stillings as 
to the great merits of the principles in- 
volved, but I deplore that she did not 
possess the moral courage to give credit 
to Mr. Spiering, the master who evolved 
and taught these principles for so many 
years. I myself, as a pupil of Mr. Spier- 
ing, became acquainted with the prin- 
ciple of “Controlled Relaxation” twelve 
years ago. I happen to know that Miss 
Stillings recently studied with Mr. 
Spiering long enough to have become ac- 
quainted with his principles of con- 
trolled relaxation. 


NICOLINE ZEDELER-MIx. 
New York, April 20, 1919. 





Sincere Composer Will Create 


Under Any Conditions 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


In the discussion carried on for some 
time over the question of financing the 
American composer, the disputants seem 
to have forgotten that experience and 
observation reveal that the true com- 
poser will create, whether or no, and 
that what the untrue may or may not 
do matters little. 

Noticing a mite of a boy on a street 
corner who repeatedly sold his single 
newspaper, immediately purchasing 
another with the proceeds, a bystander 
asked the reason of this apparently 
futile transaction. The newsy’s reply 
was that he did it “so’s to get to hol- 
ler.” There’s an example of the artistic 
instinct which may be seen at work all 
the way from a mere urchin to an Edi- 
son or a Beethoven. 

If the fire of musical creation is in 
you, it will not die, though it may 
smoulder more often than it flames; 
nor can starvation or bribery quench it. 
You must compose, and will, for the 
sheer joy of the experience; and that 
joy will be proportioned to the sincerity 
of your utterance. Whether what you 
produce is acceptable to the publishers 
or not, if you would truly live you must 
build true to your inspiration, for only 
thus shall your own power continue and 
grow. You owe it to the race to make 
the most of yourself first of all; then to 
use that to the-utmost-in whatsoever 
you find at hand to do. The art of mu- 
sic is in your keeping. Bankers, mer- 
chants, statesmen, priests, soldiers may 
be trusted to maintain and build on 
their special interests. But without the 
devotion of creative musicians, the art 
of music would decay and perish from 
the earth. 

When the armies of Hezekiah re- 
gained possession of captive Jerusalem 
the leader called on all the dwellers in 
the city to aid in rebuilding its shat- 


Says 


tered walls, “Every man beginning over 
against his own door.” We may well 
ponder that ancient chunk of practical 
wisdom. When the musician, creative 
or interpretative, does something which 
upbuilds himself, he by just so much 
raises and strengthens all musical art 
of his day and age and helps pass it on 
as a nobler bequest to the next genera- 
tion. What matter if the individual of 
to-day may miss the reward of personal 
distinction? He has woven his true 
figure into the eternal fabric, and his 
life will surely be an _ inspiration to 
those who must follow him. Can life 
grant any higher need than this? 

Of course the composer longs for rec- 
ognition, occasionally even for revenue 
from his productions. But too often 
publishers’ royalties act as a_ slow 
poison on the too ready talent. Patriot 
and demagogue, honest man and rogue 
alike despise the legislator or the ex- 
ecutive whose public acts are shaped by 
the desire to win votes or popular ac- 
claim; and examples multiply of com- 
posers who under the spur of too fever- 
ish exploitation apparently run dry of 
inspiration as an _ overtaxed fountain 
does of water. 

But a few weeks ago, alone in night 
and silence, a great soul passed out into 
the Beyond—the soul of a man who had 
ever spoken fearlessly and acted with 
sincerity and courage, and who, by the 
exercise of those qualities, had grown 
truly great, although abused through- 
out his life by jealous and petty time 
servers, in office and out. What, think 
you, will the world do with the truths 
that he so fearlessly and unceasingly 
proclaimed? They did not place him 
again in the seat of power, but they 
have entered into the very fibre of the 
race, kindling a flame of loyalty and 
honor that never ceased to glow 
— _ and State and Fireside 

elt 
The uplifting soul of Roosevelt.” 

His is a great and inspiring example 
of sincerity; and even in the smaller 
sphere in which we musicians strive to 
do our part worthily its lessons need not 
be lost. WILLARD PATTON. 

Minneapolis, Minn., April 16, 1919. 





Approves Mr. Wilkes’s Proposed Fund 
for Worthy Composers 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 

It was with much interest and approv- 
al that I read the long article by Robert 
W. Wilkes of Yonkers, N. Y., in refer- 
ence to the establishment of a fund of 
some kind for the assistance and support 
of musicians, Your editor-in-chief has 
a plan for setting up a Ministry of Fine 
Arts, and that would be another great 
step in the right direction. 

Certainly the phenomenon of artistic 
ability has not been adequately met at 
any time in the past. Men were willing 
to suffer the rare plant to bloom at such 
time as they were virtually compelled te 
admit its beauty and fragrance, other- 
wise they were inclined to throw it out 
as a pretty kind of weed that seriously 
interfered with the raising of food-crops. 
If the thing survived the throwing-out 
treatment, that was a sign that after all 
it had some kind of occult use in the 
world. 

After reading the biographies of Mo- 
zart, Schubert and sundry other im- 
mortals we are inclined, if we think at 
all, to believe that it may be worth while 
to encourage plants of this description, if 
for nothing else than to offset the fever- 
ish materialism of our everyday life. It 
may dawn on us that we have been try- 
ing to cultivate palms under the same 
conditions as potatoes, surely a proced- 
ure to make even an agricultural ignor- 
amus laugh in his sleeve. But, “If it is 
any good it ought to grow somehow,” we 
intelligently explain. 

Ideas on this subject are much mud- 
dled. There is danger of excessive wealth 
being devoted to the furtherance of ma- 
terial progress alone, a sure sign of de- 
cadence in a nation’s life. The plan out- 
lined by Mr. Wilkes offers a legitimate 
and useful outlet for surplus capital. 

CHARLES H. BATTEY. 

Providence, R. I., April 14, 1919. 


~~ Theo 
KARLE 


America’s 





Great Tenor 


The Power of a Robust— 
the Color, Quality and 
Style of a Lyric. 


Sole Direction Kingsbery Foster 
25 W. 42d St. New York 
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FRENCH AND RUSSIAN 
FORCES DELIGHT LIMA, 0. 


Little Symphony and Pavley-Oukrainsky 
Ballet Draw Capacity Crowd— 
Women’s Clubs Meet 


LIMA, OHIO, April 15.—It has been a 
week of abnormal interest musically, 
with the visit on April 11 of the Little 
Symphony and the Pavley-Oukrainsky 
Ballet to cap the climax of a broadly 
diversified program of activities. 

Preceding this, a two day session of 
the Northwestern division, Ohio Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, developed some 
intensely interesting papers and a musi- 
cal program, in which the poet, Paul 
Shivell, shared honors. As a result of 
Mrs. Warren P. Williamson’s efforts in 
community singing during the meeting, 
that form of musical activity has re- 
ceived an impetus that will soon be felt 
in northwestern Ohio. 

The largest audience of the year 
greeted the Little Symphony and the 
dancers. Memorial Hall was packed to 
the doors with an appreciative audience 

Much interest is felt in the election 
of officers for the Music Club’s next sea- 
son. No choice has yet been made, but 
it is expected the mantle will fall on 
Mrs. C. S. Baxter, who is returning home 
from a several months’ stay in Los An- 
geles. The membership, nearly 1000, is 
the largest in the City Federation, and 
the club is second largest in the State. 

Bn. @: M. 





MISS WILLIAMS IN DEMAND 


Long List of Engagements for Young 
American Soprano 


A season of ever increasing engage- 
ments stands to the credit of Irene Wil- 
liams, the young soprano. Miss Wil- 
liams’s engagements, not including many 
private appearances, have included the 
Minerva Club, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, Nov. 25, 1918; Pittsburgh Male 
Chorus, Carnegie Music Hall, Dec. 12, 
1918; University Glee Club, Providence, 
Jan. 17, 1919; a _ recital before the 
Woman’s Club of Fall River, Jan. 20; 
five dates at the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York City; New York re- 
cital, AZolian Hall, Feb. 4; New Haven 
Symphony Orchestra, March 12; a re- 
cital in Princeton, N. J., March 20; 
Mana-Zucca composition recital, Avolian 
Hall, April 1; Presbyterian Church, 
Bloomfield, N. J., April 7; soloist with 
the Orchestral Society of New York, 
AXolian Hall, April 13. She is to appear 
in recitals at Elmira, N. Y., on May 11 
and at Salamanca, N. Y., on May 12. 





Werrenrath’s Concert Closes Easton 
(Pa.) Club’s Series 


EASTON, PA., April 15.—The music 
committee of the Women’s Club pre- 
sented the last concert of its first season 
last Thursday evening at the Orpheum 
Theater. Reinald Werrenrath sang an 
all-English program in a manner that 
indicated. his claim to the title of 
“America’s foremost baritone.” His 
voice is one of those few which are reso- 
nant without being harsh. The program 
ranged from an aria from the “Scipio” of 
Handel to modern compositions. There 
was dignity and precision in all of his 
interpretations. His popular group of 
old-time concert favorites was received 
with enthusiasm, and he added Tosti’s 
“Beauty’s Eyes” as an encore. The “Chi- 
nese Mother Goose Rhymes” of Bain- 
bridge Crist were artistically sung. He 
was especially at home in that splendid 
song by del Riego, “Homing,” and also 
in Aylward’s “Khaki Lad.” Harry Spier 
was his able accompanist. 

The season in Easton, though short, 


“was most successful, and plans are now 


in preparation for a more extensive 
course for the coming season. 
E. D. L. 





John W. Nichols to Open Studio in New 
York with Mrs. Nichols 


John W. Nichols, tenor, and Mrs. 
Nichols, pianist, are to appear in joint 
recital at the University of Vermont 
prior to the opening of their summer 
school session. They will also open a 
vocal and piano studio in Carnegie Hall 
shortly. 





Churches Take Lead in Music of Holy 
Week in Louisville 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 17.—Several of 
the standard Lenten oratorios were given 
at the various Louisville churches during 
Holy Week, and in all cases they were 
well done and heard by large numbers 
of people. For the fifteenth year Gaul’s 


“Passion Music” was given on Maundy 
Thursday at Christ Church Cathedral by 
the male choir of fifty voices under the 
direction of the organist, George Simon. 
The soloists were William J. Hedden and 
Walter Shackleton. On the same even- 
ing at the First Christian Church, Stain- 
er’s “Crucifixion” was given by a mixed 
choir of forty voices, under the leader- 
ship of Chester Solomon, with Raymond 
Rudy at the organ. The tenor and bari- 
tone solos were well sung by Edward Hill 


and Clarence Wolff. Chester Solomon 
sang the bass solos. Particularly fine 


was the work of Mr. Rudy, a gifted 
young man scarcely out of his teens. The 
work of the chorus also deserves high 
praise. 

The same oratorio was given at St. 
Paul’s Evangelical Church on the same 
evening, under the direction of Ernest 
Scheerer, with William Horn and Ches- 
ter Miller as soloists. The Louisville 


Conservatory presented Carl Wiesemann, 


a member of the faculty, in an organ re- 
cital at Calvary Church, with Cara 
Sapin, also of the Conservatory, as as- 
sisting soloist. Mr. Weisemann’s pro- 
gram was sufficiently varied to show his 
mastery of the~instrument and reveal 
his interpretative ability. Mrs. Sapin’s 
numbers, were well suited to her rich 
voice. oe. ©. 





HEAR MANY MONTREAL CHOIRS 





Revival of Interest in Ensemble Works 
—Local Artists Present Programs 


MONTREAL, April 19.—A revival of in- 
terest in choral work is being generally 
manifested here, to judge by the activ- 
ities of the different choral bodies and 
the large audiences at their concerts. 

On Wednesday night, at St. James’s 
Methodist Church, the choir of the 
Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul, un- 
der the direction of F. H. Blair, sang 
Verdi’s glorious “Manzoni” Requiem. 
The choir was assisted by soloists from 
Boston and New York, Grace Bonner 
Williams, soprano; Minerva Komeraski, 
contralto; Harold Tripp, tenor, and Wi]. 
liam Gustafson, bass. Their singing was 
loudly applauded. J. E. F. Martin was 
at the organ, and Mr. Blair, of course, 
directed the orchestra. Assisted by the 
same soloists, the choir sang “The Mes- 
siah” on Good Friday. 

The choir of the American *Presby- 
terian Church gave its third concert of 
Russian music Tuesday evening. J. H. 
Shearer is director. This was the finest 
display of choral singing yet heard in 
this city, and the program was beautiful, 
consisting as it did almost wholly of un.- 
accompanied part-songs by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Rachmaninoff, Gretchaninoff, 
Arensky and Balakireff. The Dubois 
String Quartet assisted, playing Glaz- 
ounoff numbers. The audience was deep- 
ly appreciative, and Mr. Shearer was 
much congratulated on the artistic per- 
fection of his ensemble. 

The pupils of the McGill Conserva- 
torium gave a recital last night in the 
Conservatorium Hall before a friendly 
audience. The program consisted of 
songs, piano solos and instrumental num- 
bers by the advanced pupils. Outstand- 
ing were the violin solos of Eugene Katz 
and the brilliant pianism of Olga Guila- 
roff. Irene Penna, Helen Hoffman and 
E. Cox were also favorably received. 

Sarah Fischer has accepted an engage- 
ment at the Orpheum Theater, where she 
will sing several numbers during the 
course of “Amoureuse,” the play which 
French artists are giving there next 
week. R. G. M. 





Bloomington, Ind., Honors Memory of 
Late Charles D. Campbell 


BLOOMINGTON, IND., April 15.—Sun- 
day, April 13, was a day set*aside in 
memory of the late Prof. Charles D. 
Campbell, dean of the music department 
of the University of Indiana. At inter- 
vals during the day the chimes rang out 
the “Hymn to Indiana,” composed by 
Professor Campbell in celebration of the 
centennial festivities two years ago. In 
the afternoon a vesper concert was held 
in the gymnasium, the faculty students 
and friends filling the entire auditorium. 
Adolph H. Schellschmidt conducted the 
college orchestra, and John L. Geiger 
directed the chorus. The soloists were 
Louise Schellschmidt-Koehne, harpist, 
and Gaylord Yost, violinist. P. S. 








Present Evening of Jewish Music at 
Y. M. H. A. in New York 


An evening of Jewish music was pre- 
sented by the Y. M. H. A. Choral Society 
and the Hadassah Choral Society, A. W. 
Binder, conductor, at the Y. M. H. A. 
Building, New York, on April 13. The 
program gave: the Liturgy, Palestinian 
folk songs, Yiddish folk songs, and ended 
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Famous American Composer and 
| His BrideinTheirNew Y ork Home 
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Photo by The Illustrated News Service 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hadley ‘‘At Home’”’ 
ENRY HADLEY, the American composer, and his wife, Inez Barbour, in their 


New York studio. Mr. and Mrs. Hadley were married this past winter. 


Mrs. 


Hadley is a well-known concert and oratorio soprano. 





with the “Hatikvah.” The Liturgical 
works were interpreted by the Y. M. 
H. A. chorus, Mr. Binder’s ““V’shomru” in 
I’ Minor gaining a dignified interpreta- 
tion. Jean Skrobisch, tenor, sang the 
Yiddish folk songs, and won especial ap- 
plause for the “Auf’n Preptochook” and 
“Bulbis.””. The Hadassah Choral sang 
with good quality and precision, the “Ha- 
ku-ki-yah” being sung most feelingly. 
The soloist was Rose Kanter-Brod, who 
in the “Eli-Eli” displayed finely trained 
voice and unusual interpretative powers. 
Mr. Binder’s conducting deserves com- 
mendation. 

Choirs Join Forces in Gaul’s “Passion 

Music” at New Albany, Ind. 


New ALBANY, IND., April 17.—Gaul’s 
“Passion Music” was well given at the 
Central Christian Church on Palm Sun- 
day by the combined choirs of this and 
the Hutchinson Presbyterian Church, un- 
der the direction of Dr. W. J. Leach. The 
soloists were Mrs. Clarence Schindler, 
Mrs. Daniel Shrader, Thelma Walls, Dr. 
Noble Mitchell and James King, Arthur 
Scott and Frederick Sabins. A _ string 
quartet, assisted and Esther Scott and 
Raymond Rudy were the efficient accom- 
panists. A large audience was present. 

On Friday evening, at St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal Church, Harold Moore’s “The 
Darkest Hour” was sung by a chorus 
choir, with Mrs. Clarence Schindler, Dr. 
Noble Mitchell, Frederick Sabins, John 
P. Mallett and James King as soloists. 
Frederick Sabins was the director and 
Mrs. Katherine Talley the ities ‘ 





Concert Plans Prevent Dorothy Jardon’s 
Acceptance of Bracale Offer 


Previously made plans for a summer 
concert season in the United States pre- 
vented Dorothy Jardon from accepting a 
lucrative engagement with Bracale Opera 
Company of Havana for a season in Cuba 
and Mexico with this organization, which 
ranks in the Southern republics as La 
Scala does in Europe. The Bracale man- 
agement had chosen Miss Jardon for 
leading dramatic soprano, with Barrien- 
tos as coloratura. Amato, Stracciari 
and a number of other grand-opera stars 


have accepted engagements with this 
company. The extraordinary offer made 
by the Commonwealth Opera Com- 


pany to Miss Jardon to sing the prin- 


cipal role in “The Pirates of Penzance” 
for one week at the Academy of Music 
in Brooklyn was so urgent and so finan- 
cially attractive as to cause her to accept 
it as the one departure from her con 
cert plans. 





San José Composers in Concert 


SAN JOSE, CAL., April 10.—The con- 
cert given by Howard Harold Hanson, 
composer-pianist, and Charles Mascha! 
Dennis, baritone, at the Pacific Conser- 
vatory last Monday evening, was of 
three-fold interest. It was Mr. Hanson’s 
first appearance in recital since the an- 
nouncement that he is to succeed Warren 
D. Allen as Dean of the Conservatory. It 
also marked the professional return of 
Mr. Dennis, who has been spending most 
of the past year in the service of his 
country, and presented both men in the 
role of composers. Mr. Hanson, a famil- 
iar figure on the local concert platform, 
made up his part of the program entirely 
of his own works, all of which were 
played here for the first time, These in- 
cluded “Three Miniatures,” “Reminis- 
cence,” “Lullaby” and “Longing,’ a Scan- 
dinavian Suite—“‘Vermland,” Elegy, 
“Clog Dance,” “Ecstasy,” and a Sonata 
in A minor, in three mcvements. Mr. 
Dennis’ setting to “A Dirge’”’ by Shelly, 
was an interesting contrast to Mr. Han- 
son’s numbers. Mr. Dennis sang a French 
Group and a group of English and Rus- 
sian numbers. M. M. F. 








Dallas Teachers Sponsor Successful 
Composers’ Day 

DALLAS, TEX., April 14.—A Composers’ 
Day concert was given recently by the 
Teachers’ Association. The plan for the 
concert originated with and was carried 
out by Isabel Hutcheson, chairman of the 
program committee. It is planned to 
make this concert an annual event. Many 
persons were present from Corsicana, 
Fort Worth and other near-by cities, and 
hundreds had to be turned away for lack 
of room. 





Josef Martin Wins Favor in Long Tour 


Josef Martin, pianist, is winning much 
success on his coast to coast tour which 
began last October. Since that time he 
has appeared before large audiences in 
forty cities covering fourteen states. Mr. 
Martin will give another recital in New 
York next winter. 
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BARRE, VT.—The Barre City Band has 
asked the City Council for the sum of 
$1,500 to assure the concerts of the com- 
ing summer season. 

* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Portland district, Oregon 
Music Teachers’ Association, George Wil- 
ber Reed, president, was held on April 
14. 


* * * 


PITTSFIELD, MAss—The 120th recital 
of the Berkshire Music School was held 
on April 15 by the piano pupils from the 
third grade. The program was chosen 
from modern composers. 

* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.— The _ International 
Trio, composed of Gertrude Hoeber, vio- 
linist; Fritz de Bruin, baritone, and 
Kathleen Harris, pianist, has returned 
from a tour on the Ellison-White Chau- 
tauqua circuit. 

* x 

PORTLAND, ORE.—A program prepared 
under the direction of Mrs. Lena Wheeler 
Chambers was given at the Coterie Club 
on April 16. The artists were Marcella 
Ruth Catto, Mrs. Chambers, Mary Edna 
Rice and Eva Johnson. 

* * * 


HAVERHILL, MaAss.—At the Orchestral 
Club concert in city hall, on March 31, 
Evelyn G. Martin, contralto, who is well 
known in this city in musical circles, was 
the principal soloist. Miss Martin is a 
pupil of Jennie Sargent Goodelle. 


* * * 


NEw YorK, N. Y.—Marie Toledano, 
artist-pupil of R. W. Weigester, ap- 
peared before the alumni association of 
the Hawn School on April 12. She sang 
among her numbers several by American 
composers, and was_ well _ received 
throughout her offerings. 

* * * 


PITTSBURGH, PA—“The Seven Last 
Words” was the oratorio presented for 
Lent by the choir of St. Andrew’s Epis- 
copal Church. The soloists are Alice 
Davis, Mrs. R. F. Huseman, Edmundé 
Ebert and Harold Gittings. It was given 
under the direction of Walter C. Renton. 

A * oa 

NEwportT, R. I.—The first musical eve- 
ning of the Musical Club was given re- 
cently with much success. Under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Florence Carley-Hurley 
an admirable program was presented by 
Margherita Rooney, Mrs. Edmund 
Brandt, Jessamine Chase, Alfred G. 
Langley and David Brodsky. " 

* * & 


Sioux Ciry, Iowa.—At the concert by 
the French Band on April 8 irrepressible 
applause greeted the playing of the band, 
Alexandre Debruill’s violin playing and 
M. True’s piano solo. It was certainly an 
exceptional treat to hear this splendid 
organization under the direction of Capt. 


Fernand Pcilain. 
* * 


RUTLAND, VT.—The Rutland Music 
Teachers’ Association met last week at 
the home of Gertrude Aldrich. The pro- 
gram included numbers by Charles V. H. 
Coan, Elsie E. Shippy, Mrs. Asa Bloomer, 
Mrs. James Hart and B. H. Brehmer. 
A general discussion of methods of teach- 
ing young children followed. 

* a * 

LAWRENCE, MaAss.—The sacred can- 
tata “Olivet to Calvary,” by Maunder, 
was given recently at the United Congre- 
gational Church by the choir of thirty 
voices, under the direction of Organist 
Edgar H. Vose, assisted by Ethel How- 
ard, soprano; Ernest Pearman, tenor, 
and Herbert Vose, baritone. 

~ 7” * 


Sioux City, Iowa.—The opening of the 
new organ in the new Baptist Church 
drew a large audience on April 9. The 
organ, the largest in the city, was pre- 
sented to the church by Mrs. A. S. Han- 
ford. The opening of the organ was cele- 
brated by a recital by Hugo Goodwin of 
Chicago, one of the younger players of 
the country, who has evidently given 
much time to preparation, as he played 
his entire program from memory. Mr. 
Goodwin’s numbers were received with 
close attention and his recital was greatly 
enjoyed. 


LAWRENCE, MAss.—Carl Barleben, vio- 
linist, a member of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra for eighteen years, gave 
an enjoyable recital April 11 in Essex 
Hall before a large and cordial audience. 
He was ably assisted by Ethel Harding 
of the New England Conservatory, Bos- 
ton, as accompanist, and also as soloist. 

* cd »* 


LIMA, OH10O—The Bluffton College Girls’ 
Glee Club, Pearl Bogart, pianist; El- 
friede Franz and Cleora Basinger, vocal 
soloists; Ruth Ringelman, reader, and a 
group of singers will start soon on a 
tour that will take them through the 
greater part of Indiana, Illinois and Iowa 
in a series of secular and sacred con- 


certs. 
oo a * 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—The first recital 
to be held in the new Assembly Hall at 
Vassar was that given by Harry Cump- 
son on the evening of April 16. he au- 
dience was enthusiastic and Mr. Cump- 
son played a fine program, including the 
Prélude, Chorale and Fugue ipy Franck, 
Theme and Variations, Op. 19, No. 6, of 
Tchaikovsky, and numbers by Rachman- 
inoff and Moszkowski. 

+ * ca 


CHARLES CiTy, Iowa.—The Cecilian 
Glee Club of the State Teachers’ College 
at Cedar Falls gave the operetta “Feast 
of the Lanterns” at the college audito- 
rium April 15. It was given under the 
supervision of Elizabeth Burney of the 
music faculty. Thirty young women were 
in the cast, with the leading part taken 
by Shirley Wild. The proceeds were for 
the support of French war orphans. 

+ * . 


SAN FRANCISCO—Piano pupils of 
Maud Wellendorf gave a program at a 
studio recital recently. Assisting were 
Dorothy Seeley, soprano, and Mildred 
Randolph, accompanist. Mme. Armand 
Cailleau presented several vocal pupils 
in an interesting studio recital last week. 
A feature of the program was the sing- 
ing of Mme. Cailleau, accompanied by 
her little daughter, nine years old. 

* * * 


PITTSFIELD, MASs.—The pupils in the 
violin department of the Boys’ Club re- 
cently gave a recital of interest under 
the direction of Ray Poag, a graduate 
of the New England Conservatory of 
Music. The expense of the violin depart- 
ment is met by Mrs. F. S. Coolidge, the 
sponsor of the Berkshire Quartet and 
Elshuco Trio. Miss Poag also directs 
the orchestral class of the Young 
Women’s Club. 


* * * 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Orpheus Club of 
male voices gave its annual concert on 
April 8 before a large audience. Arthur 
Mees, conductor, and Frank Kasschau, 
assistant conductor, alternated in direct- 
ing the numbers, all of which found favor 
with the audience. The soloist, who was 
the chief attraction of the evening, was 
Sue Harvard, substituting for Mme. 
Hinkle at very short notice. Miss Har- 
vard made a very favorable impression. 

a” * * 


TOPEKA, KAN.—The presentation of 
“The Mikado” by the Cast and Score 
Club of Washburn College on the after- 
noon and night of April 12 has been 
pronounced the best amateur production 
ever given in Topeka. The cast of Wash- 
burn students was augmented by Harry 
Davies. The opera was directed by Dean 
Elias Bredin ot the Washburn School of 
Fine Arts. The Cast and Score Club 
expects to present other operas in the 


future. 
+ * + 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Minnie Romeyn, a 
pupil of Ford Hummel, gave a violin 
recital April 9 at the Madison Avenue 
Reformed Church, assisted by Mrs. 
Christian T. Martin, soprano. Lois Knox 
was accompanist. A recital was given 


Wednesday evening at the studio of Er- 


mina L. Perry by Mrs. Peter Schmidt, 
violinist; Kathryn McMunn, pianist; 
Alfred Green, tenor; Mabel Meaker, so- 
prano. Mrs. W. H. Van Guysling and 
Miss Perry were accompanist. Lucile 
O’Hara, soprano, was heard in a group 
of songs, accompanied by Roland F. 
Beers of Binghamton, at the Albany 
Community Chorus sing on April 7. 


METHUEN, MAss.—The choir and pa- 
rishioners of All Saints’ Episcopal 


Church tendered a reception on March° 


29 to Frederick H. Johnson, organist 
and Choirmaster. Mr. Johnson has re- 
cently resigned his position at All Saints’ 
to accept one at Bradford. A fine con- 
cert program was given by the members 
of the choir under the supervision of 
Cyrus Robertshaw. Charles E. Naylor, 
the new organist and choirmaster, pre- 
sided at the piano. 
. & « 
ALBANY, N. Y.—Florence Jubb, in- 
structor in music at St. Agnes’s School, 
presented Franz Bornschein’s children’s 
operetta, “Mother Goose’s Goslings,” 
from manuscript, April 12. The principal 
roles were sung by Gertrude Corning, E]- 
eanor Hoyt-Smith, Louise Van Loon, El- 
eanor Bonticu and Alice Thompson. The 
orchestra comprised Mrs. Andrew Mac- 
farlane, Alida Theisen, Marian Carnes 
and Frances MarArthur. Dorothy New- 
ton was at the piano. 
* * * 


SAN FRANcISCO.—Emma Duff pre- 
sented her pupil, Mary Chester Williams, 
in recital on April 5. Miss Williams has 
a very sweet lyric voice which she uses 
with intelligence, and her interpretations 
of the nine songs on her program gave 
much pleasure to the many friends pres- 
ent. Especially good were “Si mes Vers,” 
by Hahn, and two songs from the song 
cycle, “Summer,” by Ronald. She was 
assisted by Dorothy Manning, pianist 
and acocmpanist. 

* * * 

BRANFORD, CONN.—A _ recent recital 

was given by Wilhelmina Mattson, pian- 


. ist, and Harry Holbrook, baritone, pupil 


of A. Russ Patterson of New York. Miss 
Mattson’s number were devoted to the 
works of Chopin, Briggs, MacDowell and 
Mendelssohn; while Mr. Holbrook’s of- 
ferings were by Beethoven, Ashford, 
Campna, Herbert, Huhn and Gatti. Mr. 
Holbrook has been appointed soloist at 
the Madison Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of which Mr.. Patterson is or- 
ganist. 
* * * 

Sioux City, lowa.—The opening of the 
new Baptist Church and the dedicating 
of its new organ was brought to a fine 
close April 15 by the recital by Harriet 
McConnell, contralto and Katherine Pike, 
pianist. Both artists were accorded a 
splendid hearing by an audience that 
filled the church, and both were called 
upon for numerous encores. As an added 
attraction to an already attractive pro- 
gram, Hugo Goodwin, organist of Chi- 
cago, who gave an organ recital April 9, 
played several numbers. 

* + . 


CoLUMBUS, OHIo.—Robert Barr, bari- 
tone, and Edmund Stainbrook, pianist, 
were the assisting soloists at the concert 
given at the Athletic Club on April 13 by 
the Cicchinelli Orchestra. These con- 
certs, under the direction of Kate M. 
Lacey, have become quite an attraction to 
the members and visitors of the club. 
Alma Marie Mohr, soprano; Hortense 
Mohr, piano; Genevieve Collins, violinist, 
and Marie Collins, accompanist, gave the 
program for the Outville Music Club on 
April 21. These club concerts come each 
month. 

+ * . 

SAN FRANCIScO.—Alberta Livernash 
Hyde, pianist, and Louise Lund, soprano, 
gave a delightful program at the Domini- 
can College at San Rafael on April 5. 
Mrs. Hyde played MacDowell’s “Sonata 
Eroica,” and a group of Chopin composi- 
tions, and Miss Lund sang songs by 
Rachmaninoff and Massenet. Emelie 
Lancel, soprano, was the soloist at the 
Fairmont Hotel on Sunday evening, and 
Elfrida Wynn, soprano, was the soloist 
at the Palace Hotel, both programs being 
under the director of Rudy Sieger, the 
conductor of the orchestras. 

os * * 


OTTAWA, CAN.—On Passion Sunday 
the choir of St. Joseph’s Church gave 
Spohr’s “Last Judgment,” under the able 
direction of John M. Casey. The duet 
by R. Casey and J. Powell was the out- 
standing number, while the solo work of 
A. Archambault, and the quartet sung 
by Mr. Powell, Mr. Leblanc, Mr. Poulet 
and Mr. Vincent left little to be desired. 
The chorus sang with fine effect. A 
special solo, Dudley Buck’s “Salve Re- 
gina,” was sung admirably by G. Victor 
Gaynor, a baritone, of Toronto, who has 
been here for some time. Mrs. E. Tassé 
was at the organ. ; 

COLUMBUS, OHIO.—A rehearsal of the 
Trombone Choir, composed of a hundred 
trombones, under the direction of Frank 
M. Sutphen, was held at the Coliseum at 
the State Fair Ground on April 13. The 
first number rehearsed was the new har- 
monization of “America,” by Edgar Still- 
man-Kelley, which was heard by the com- 
poser himself, who was invited to be pres- 


ent to make suggestions, if criticism was 
needed. Dr. and Mrs. Stillman-Kelley 
were guests of Ella May Smith while in 
Columbus attending the rehearsal. An 
elaborate program is being prepared for 
the Methodist World’s Fair. 


* * * 


SouTH BEND, IND.—Mrs. Emma Har- 
rington presented her piano pupils in re- 
cital on April 11. 
peared were Eloise Tasher, Geraldine 
Barnett, Wanda Lavengood, David 
Smith, Lenora Capes, Julius Korn, Opal 
Myers, Dawson Alison, Norma Murphy, 
Neteth Nash, Mildred Hahnafeld, Ella 
Mary Smalley, Crystal Juday, Irma Kop- 
per, Warren Frame, Irene Machlan, 
Mary Magdalene Smith, Doris Roley, 
Dorothy Born, Francis Lavengood, Ar- 
thur Gaik, Laura Weidman, Celia Saline, 
Robert Nicely, Miriam Spohnholz, Lu- 
cile Tasher. A gold medal was awarded 
to Lucile Tasher for the greatest techni- 
cal proficiency. 

+ * * 

URBANA, ILL.—The Choral and Orches- 
tral Society, J. Lawrence Erb, director, 
of the University of Illinois, gave a per- 
formance of the “Stabat Mater” in the 
University Concert Course recently 
which was received with much favor. 
Edson W. Morphy was concertmaster; 
Edna Almeda Treat, organist, and Ma- 
belle Genevieve Wright, pianist. The so- 
loists were Olga Edith Leaman, Sarah 
Elizabeth Bryan, Frank Tatham Johnson 
and Arthur Beresford. Mr. Erb also 
gave his hundred and fortieth recital re- 
cently, when one of the featured num- 
bers was “Moonlight” Intermezzo by 
Walter Howe Jones, which here received 
its first public performance. 

* * «& 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—A fine perform- 
ance of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” was 
given on April 8 at the Church of the 
Assumption, with Arthur S. Somers di- 
rector, and Sadie Cronyn as organist. 
Springer’s orchestra assisted. Handel’s 
Largo opened the program. The chorus 
work was effective and finely shaded. A 
— comprising Agnes Hickey, Mrs. 

eorge O’Keefe, Peter J. Collins and B. 
Brady, sang the “Stabat Mater” excerpt, 
and a second quartet, composed of Mrs. 
Edward J. Fanning, Mrs. John. Thiery, 
Francis Weismann and Edward V. 
Mooney, sang the “Sancta Mater.” Other 
soloists were Frederick W. Davidson, 
Arthur Somers. Joseph W. Scanlan, Mrs. 
Anna Duffy, Anna Mooney, Car] Schlegel, 
James J. Byrne and Clarke Morrell. 


* * * 


LIMA, OHIO.—Etude held its last reg- 
ular meeting of the year recently. 
The feature of the session was the pres- 
entation by Julia Ackerman Adams, pro- 
fessor of musical theory and history, 


' 


The students who ap- | 








Bluffton College, honorary member of the | 


club, of a paper on “American Musical 
Centers,” 


noting, in addition to the in- | 


creasingly splendid advantage of New | 


York, Boston, Chicago and other large 
cities, the marked interest paid music 
culture in smaller places such as Beth- 
lehem, the Bach settlement and others. 
Esther Lynch played three preludes by 
A. Walter Kramer, “At Evening,’ “An 
Oriental Sketch” and “Tristesse’; and 
Mrs. Warren Snyder gave. Ethelbert 
Nevin’s “Cradle Song” from “Arcadia” 
and “The Water Nymph” from “Water 
Sketches.” 


* * * 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—One of the most | 


informal and delightful musicales given 
by the musical department of the Cen- 
tennial Club this season was the joint 
recital by Mrs. Paul Hardeman, violin- 
ist, and Charles Stratton, tenor, with 
Mrs. W. C. Hoffman at the piano. Mr. 
Stratton received the warm welcome of 
the returned soldiers. His singing of 
“Mélisande in the Woods,” by Goetz, as 
an encore was the crowning feature of 
the evening. Nashville is undoubtedly 
lucky to gather into her musical coterie 
Mrs. Hardeman, who came to this «ity 
recently from Cincinnati. Her initial 
appearance here on this occasion won 
great approval. Mrs. Hoffman as chair- 
man of programs for the club and accom- 


ti tia 


panist of the evening, was consistently | 


gracious and pleasing. | 


WASHINGTON, D. C a Saree Sing- 
ing at the Central High School under the 
direction of Gilbert Wilson celebrated its 
first birthday April 6. Features of the aft- 
ernoon were the singing of Mrs. Newton 
D. Baker, which was highly appreciated; 
saxophone solos by Mrs. B. Hacken- 
berger and orchestral numbers by the 
Community Orche ‘tra under the direc- 
tion of Hamlin E. Cogswell, director of 
music of the public schools. This orches- 
tra is composed of fifty selected instru- 
mentalists from school pupils. This com- 
munity singing is one of the many ac- 
tivities of the local War Camp Com- 
munity Service that have become a fea- 
ture of the Capital City. 
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7000 CHEER DENVER FORCES IN ‘MESSIAH’ 





John C. Wilcox Leads Inspiring 
Performance, Introducing 
Municipal Chorus 


DENVER, COL., April 16.—The perform- 
ance of “The Messiah,” given under the 
direction of John C. Wilcox, municipal 
chorusmaster, at the Auditorium last eve- 
ning, before an audience of approximate- 
ly 7000 persons, was a truly local affair, 
introducing the Denver Municipal Cho- 


rus; Bernice Doughty, soprano; Bessie 
Dade Hughes, contralto; J. Warren 
Turner, ‘tenor, and Everett E. Foster, 
bass, as soloists; an orchestra of twenty- 
four and the magnificent municipal organ 
played by Lawrence K. Whipp, municipal 
organist. The concert was the tenth and 
last of the municipal series and has 
never been surpassed by the production 
of an oratorio in Denver. 

It is no reflection on the soloists to 
state that the finest work of the evening 
was that of the chorus. The audience 
was amazed at the excellence of the 
choral work. Such responsiveness has 
rarely been achieved in Denver from any 
chorus. Commendations are due in great 
part to the untiring efforts of the seem- 
ingly indefatigable Mr. Wilcox. Of espe- 
cial excellence were the choruses, “Glory 
to God,” “Behold the Lamb of God” and 


‘““All We, Like Sheep, Have Gone Astray” 
and the magnificent “Hallelujah” given 
as the closing number. 

The quality of Bessie Dade Hughes’s 
voice was best displayed in “He Shall 
Feed His Flock Like a Shepherd,” and 
she also brought out the true pathos of 
“He Was Despised and Rejected of Men.” 
The finest work of Bernice Doughty was 
in “Come Unto Me” and “I Know That 
My Redeemer Liveth,” both of which 
were filled with beauty. “Behold and 
See If There Be Any Sorrow” was espe- 
cially well done by J. Warren Turner, 
while Everett Foster’s voice in “The 
People That Walked in Darkness” and 
“Why Do the Nations So Furiously 
Rage?” with their elaborate instrumenta- 
tion were heard with excellent effect. 

The orchestra was quite adequate and 
blended well with the municipal organ. 
Lawrence Whipp was a most necessary 
adjunct to the performance, with his 
capable and understanding playing. One 
of the gems of the evening was the “Pas- 
toral” Symphony, with organ and or- 
chestra. 

It was the opinion of the audience— 
and a collective opinion—that never has 
this sublime contemplative setting of the 
Scriptures by Handel been more ade- 
quately or reverently given in Denver. 
While certain numbers were omitted, due 
to the great length of the oratorio, an 
almost perfect sense of style was main- 
tained. = 





MME. LANGENHAN OPENS TOUR 





Dramatic Soprano Gives First Southern 
Recital in Lewisburg, W. Va. 


LEWISBURG, W. VA., April 15.—Chris- 
tine Langenhan, the dramatic soprano, 
opened her Southern tour here with a 
recital before the Lewisburg Seminary 
(Junior College) on April 14, where she 
aroused great enthusiasm. The Carnegie 
Hall auditorium was packed to the 
last seat. Mme. Langenhan, in excellent 
voice, gave her numbers delightfully. 
Her artistic interpretations of “Allah,” 
by A. Walter Kramer; “To a Swallow,” 
by J. W. Metcalf; “It Is Rainy, Little 
Flower,” by Blair; “My Love Is a Mule- 
teer,”. by F. di Nogero; “The Glow of 
Spring,” by Rungee; “The Look,” by 
Rosalie Housman, were particularly 
liked and had to be repeated. In addi- 
tion to her varied program, the soprano 
was forced to respond with many extras. 

Mme. Langenhan’s program included 
the aria from “Joshua,” “Oh! Had I 
Jubal’s Lyre,” by Handel; “Allah,” A. 
Walter Kramer; “To a Swallow” (dedi- 
cated to Mme. Langenhan), J. W. Met- 
calf; “The Lcok,” Rosalie Housman; 
aria from “Mignon,” “Connais tu le 
Pays,” Thomas; Elégie and “Ouvre tes 
yeux Bleus,” Massenet; “Awake! It Is 
the Day,” Florence N. Barbour; ‘Bes’ 
ob All” (Negro song), A. Walter 
Kramer; “It Is Rainy, Little Flower,” 
William Blair; “The Glow of Spring,” 
Rungee; “My Love Is a Muleteer,” F. di 
Nogero; aria from “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” Mascagni; Lullaby, Gretchani- 
noff; “Songs My Mother Taught Me,” 
Dvorak; “When I Was_ Seventeen,” 
Swedish folk-song; “From the Land of 
the Sky-Blue Water,” Cadman; “Ma 
Curly-Headed Baby,” Clutsam; “Deep 
River,” Burleigh; “Ring Out, Sweet Bells 
of Peace,” Caro-Roma, and “Star of 
Gold,” Mana-Zucca. 





Dorothy Jardon to Introduce New Song 
by Rhea Silberta 


Dorothy Jardon, the American dra- 
matic soprano, who recently made her 
operatic début with the Chicago Opera 
Association in “Fedora,” will, on April 
27, at the Hippodrome, make her first ap- 
pearance as a concert artist, the occasion 
marking the beginning of a tour which 
will extend into many of the principal 
cities of the United States and Canada. 
A singular and significant feature of 
Miss Jardon’s program at this concert 
will be her singing of “Jahrzeit,” a Yid- 
dish hymnal aria by Rhea Silberta, which 
has never before been sung in public. 

Although Miss Jardon is a Gentile of 
Scotch-Irish-English strain and has no 
knowledge whatever of the ancient He- 
brew tongue, she has fully mastered both 
the Yiddish words and phrasing of this 
prayer-song. In Hebrew and Yiddish 
musical literature “Jahrzeit,’” Miss Jar- 
don’s new solo, is classed as “Kadish,” 
or an anthem of comfort for the be- 
reaved and of prayer for the departed. 
The chants used originated centuries ago 
and were handed down from father to 
son, retaining their original forms to- 
day. Such a melody, beginning genera- 
tions back in the composer’s family, forms 
the opening of this song. 





ALICE GENTLE WILL 
APPEAR WITH OPERA 





FORCES AT RAVINIA 




















Photo by Mishkin 
Alice Gentle, Popular Mezzo-Soprano 


Called to California by the sudden ill- 
ness of her sister, Alice Gentle was com- 
pelled to forego the trip to Atlanta with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. Miss 
Gentle will be heard this summer at 
Ravinia Park, Chicago, singing Carmen, 
Santuzza and other réles in which she 
has won much fame. She will not return 
to the Metropolitan Opera House next 
season, but has cther operatic plans and 
will also appear extensively in concerts, 
under the management of Haensel & 
Jones. 





Grainger Showered with Engagements 
After His Release from Army 


Since his discharge from the army 
on Jan. 6, Percy Grainger’s spring book- 
ings have been extraordinarily heavy. 
The following are his dates since his re- 
turn to the concert platform: Feb. 2, 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall, 
New York; Feb. 25, Rubinstein Club, 
New York; Jan. 27, Bagby Musical, New 
York; March 11, Bangor, Me.; March 12, 
Lewiston, Me.; March 13, Bangor, Me.; 
April 7, Aeolian Hall, New York; April 
14-15, Winnipeg, Canada; April 19, 
£olian Hall, New York; April 21, 
Montclair, N. J.; April 24, Toronto, 
Canada; April 25, London, Canada; April 
30, Baltimore. Md.; May 14, Utica, N. Y.; 
and May 17, Springfield Festival, Spring- 
field, Mass. 





Saenger Artist-Pupils Score 


Oscar Saenger gave his final musicale- 
tea of the season on April 15 at his 
studios, when his artist-pupils were again 
heard in an admirable program. Mel- 
vena Passmore, coloratura soprano, in 
the “Carnival of Venice” and the Nor- 


wegian “Echo” Song of Thrane, displayed 
her flexibility and agility of voice. Bertha 
Schrimshaw, contralto, with a robust, 
full voice, sang “Amour Vient aider” 
from “Samson and Delilah,” Aylward’s 
“Khaki Lad” and Dichmont’s “Such a 
Lil’ Fellow.” Ruth Bender, a child so- 
prano who recently made a success at 
Mana-Zucca’s recital, sang two groups of 
songs from “Child’s Day in Song” by 
Mana-Zucea. Arthur E. Bulgin, a bari- 
tone with a wide range. sang “Hear Me 
Ye Winds and Waves” from Handel’s 
“Scipio”; “Plaisir d’Amour,” Martini; 
“Values,” Vanderpool; and “Tommy Lad” 
by Margaretson. Helen- Chase Bulgin 
was an efficient accompanist, and Grace 
Austin and Lois Haughey-Hodgson were 
the hostesses of the afternoon at the tea 
table. 





TO HEAR VAHRAH HANBURY 





English Soprano to Sing at Chautauqua 
—Concerts Before Societies 


Vahrah Hanbury, soprano, who 
achieved some conspicuous successes in 
her native England before adopting 
America a few years ago, will appear on 
May.2 with the University Glee Club, at 
Providence, R. I.; on May 5 she will 
give a recital for the Thursday Musical 
Club of Elmira, N. Y., and on May 6 will 
sing a program for the State Normal 
School at Mansfield, Pa. 

A few days ago Alfred Hallam, who 
has been musical director at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., for the past sixteen years, heard 
Miss Hanbury and secured her for the 
entire month of July at that famous in- 
stitution. Here, before audiences gath- 
ered from practically every State in the 
Union, Miss Hanbury will sing four 
times each week and during the latter 
part of her stay will be heard with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra. 

Miss Hanbury is under the exclusive 
direction of Evelyn Hopper. 





ARENS PUPILS IN RECITAL 





Club at April Meeting Presents Artists 
in One of Best Concerts 


The Arens Pupils’ Club, which was 
organized for the purpose of mutual 
criticism and the acquisition of poise be- 
fore audiences, held its April meeting 
on April 12. An admirable program was 
presented at this concert by Miss Can- 
trell, Miss Gauggle, Miss E. Zulauf, Miss 
Kemp, Mrs. Mallet-Prevost, Miss Landle, 
Miss Calbreath, Miss Rockwell, Mr. Reu- 
ben, Miss Combs, Miss A. Zulauf, “Oske- 
nonton,” Mr. Heroy, Mr. Lewis, Miss 
Berlin and Miss Davis. ; 

It was one of the most satisfying meet- 
ings in the club’s history. The advanced 
pupils sang their difficult numbers with 
fine style, placement, breath control and 
diction, while some of the younger pupils 
gave proof of remarkable zrowtu in the 
essentials of vocal a:tt. The last meeting 
of the club for this seasen will be held 
in May at the home of its founder, Mrs. 
Mallet-Prevost. 





Firm of J. Fischer & Brother Celebrates 
Fifty-fifth Annversary 


The New York music publishing firm 
of J. Fischer & Bro. celebrated its fifty- 
fifth anniversary on April 9. The busi- 
ness was commenced in 1864 in Dayton, 
Ohio, by Joseph Fischer, father of the 
firm’s present directors, Georse and Carl 
T. Fischer. This house, which for many 
years specialized in church and organ 
music, has in recent years attracted much 
attention with its catalogue of songs and 
part-songs. 
songs which it has issued vre James P. 
Dunn’s “The Bitterness of Love,” a 
favorite with John McCormack and now 
being sung by Riccardo Stracciari; Cecil 
Forsyth’s “Rest,” sung by Sophie Bras- 
lau; two Louis Graveure songs. Bryce- 
son Treharne’s “Rock, Rock, o’ Weary 
World” and Fay Foster’s “My Men- 
agerie,” and A. Walter Kramer’s “Of the 
Robin and the Master,” sung by Mav 
Peterson with success at her recital in 
San Francisco on March 22. Albert Lind- 
quest, the young tenor, is now singing 
Miss Foster’s “My Menagerie” on tour 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra.. 





Rosalie Miller and Whiting Score in 
Unusual Programs 


Rosalie Miller’s appearance in New 
Haven with Arthur Whiting in a pro- 
gram of old sixteenth and seventeenth 
century songs created deep interest. 
Most of the songs had to be repeated. In 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., on April 10 this un- 
usual program was repeated and a gen- 
uine ovation greeted the two artists. On 
April 14 a third of this series was re- 
peated at Harvard University. 


Among the successful new . 


APPLAUD PLEA FOR USE 
OF ENGLISH IN OPERA 


Rubinstein Club Hears Mrs. Williams’s 
Appeal—Ganz and Mrs. Hunter 
in Splendid Program 





At a musicale of the Rubinstein Club, 
Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, presi- 
dent, held at the Waldorf-Astoria on the 
afternoon of April 19, a paper on “Opera 
in English” was read by one of the mem. 
bers, Nina Ratisbon-Williams, who was 
known in Europe as a Wagnerian so- 
prano. Mrs. Williams’s paper, which re- 
solved itself chiefly into a plea for Amer- 
ican singers and opera in the vernacular 
at the Metropolitan, was greeted with 
hearty applause. Mrs. Williams’s recom- 
mendations included the giving of tried 
and true operas, such as “Traviata”? and 
“Butterfly,” in English; the frequent 
repetition of such worthy native products 
as Victor Herbert’s “Natoma,” in order 
that the public might become acquainted 
with the work of our own gifted com- 
posers, and the engagement of at least 
two good American conductors. 

The musical part of the program more 
than measured up to the high standard 
the club has set for itself. Rudolph 
Ganz gave two groups of piano solos, 
which included, in the C Minor Nocturne, 
the most thoroughly satisfactory bit of 
Chopin playing the present reviewer re- 
members having heard this season. His 
other Chopin numbers were two of the 
Etudes, the Berceuse and Valse in A 
Flat. Inclining rather to the virtuosic 
than to the purely musical, perhaps, was 
the selection of his second, the Liszt 
“Petrarca Sonnet” in A Flat, the Paga- 
nini-Liszt “Campanella” and his own 
“Capriccio for tne Right Hand Alone” 
and “After Midnight.” These two com- 
positions proved highly interesting, but 
coming, as they did, immediately after 
some half-dozen of his very charming 
songs, a certain lyric paleness was more 
noticeable in them than dynamic bril- 
liance. 

Mrs. Elsa Alves-Hunter, soprano, who, 
with Mr. Ganz accompanying, presented 
his “What Is Love?” (1893), “A Grave 
in France” (1917), “A Memory” (1918) 
and “Love Must Be!” (1895), has a voice 
of natural richness and warmth and of 
intelligent cultivation. The artists co- 
operated to such good effect that the au- 
dience demanded and got some equally 
delightful extras. While Mr. Ganz’s 
songs, particularly those recently com- 
posed, have a modern tinge in harmoniza- 
tion, they belong in spirit to the older 
song-tradition which seeks to establish 
and maintain a mood, rather than to the 
newer styles in which impressionistic 
looseness and cacophonic meaningless- 
ness stand out most eeu ae 3 . 
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Future engagements for Edith King- 
man, soprano, of New York, include an 
appearance as soloist with the Schubert 
Club in Malden, Mass. Miss Kingman 


will also be heard with other clubs in 
New England. 











Jean Elsner 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 10.—Jean 
Elsner, a talented pianist of this city, 
died at her apartment in Wellington 
Court on Tuesday, April 8. Miss Elsner 
studied abroad for years under Mosz- 
kowski. Upon her return to America, 
she opened a school of music in Cincin- 
nati, later moving her school to Honolulu. 
She remained ten years in the islands, 
returning to this country on account of 
ill health. She was fifty-eight years old 





and a woman of rarecharm. N. J.C 
Marie E. Ahlers 
Marie Emmeline Ahlers, widow of 


Hermann Ahlers, a manufacturer, and 
formerly well-known as a concert and 
church singer in Brooklyn, died of apop- 
lexy on April 15, aged seventy-two years. 





J. Cleveland Cady 


J. Cleveland Cady, designer of the 
Metropolitan Opera House and many 
other public buildings, died of heart dis- 
ease Thursday in his home in New York. 
He was eighty-two years old. 
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Will Earhart, Supervisor of 
Music, Tells of Pupils’ En- 
thusiasm—TIwelve High Or- 
chestras Work Together— 
Board of Education Buys the 
Instruments — “Seven Per 
Cent of Pupils Making Money 
Through Their Music” 





By HARVEY B. GAUL 
Ovk copy books used to say some- 
thing about mighty oak trees grow- 
ing from little acorns. If you want to 
see the adage in its complete and flowery 
fruition you must come to Pittsburgh 


and witness our combined high school or- 
chestras of 420 players, which from little 
fiddles grew. 

“How many high school orchestras 
are there?” repeated Will Earhart, 
supervisor of music. “I think eleven, 
perhaps twelve. You know, all our high 
schools are ambitious to have orchestras 
and, for all I know, there may be a new 
one born this minute. How do they 
play? Well, they play much better than 
we have any right to expect. You see, it 
is all due to the ten hours’ ensemble work 
the young people have weekly. With ten 
hcurs’ work a week they just naturally 
get cohesion, and I want to say that for 
precision and unanimity these young 
people are wonderful. Of course, the 
strings sag a little before a rehearsal 
is over, and the brasses grow sharp, but 
the attack and style of the youngsters 
atones for these defects. The esprit de 
corps and the enthusiasm really takes 
your breath away.” 

It has long been Mr. Earhart’s desire 
to have a large high school orchestra. 


PITTSBURGH'S 


SCHOOL MUSIC BUILDING 
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UP CITY OF YOUNG MUSIC-LOVERS 








Orchestras from Two of Pittsburgh’s High Schools in Rehearsal 


board and checked out by them. Up to 
date the Board of Education owns about 
$7,000 worth of instruments and music. 


City Buys the Instruments 


“This is the way we do it,” said Mr. 
Earhart; “if a boy or girl comes to us 
and would like to play the French horn, 
or the double bass, or some other instru- 
ment, we get him one. First we make 
him sign a contract that ‘said instrument 
and its appurtenances are to remain the 





Orchestra of South High School 


In 1913 all the instrumentalists in the 
schools were brought together; to be 
sure, they were chiefly strings, but that 
was the beginning. Mr. Earhart and 
his assistant supervisors went quietly to 
work to meld and mold them until they 
became a machine worthy of the name 
“orchestra.” 

The Board of Education appropriates 
$1,000 yearly for the purchase of new 
instruments, a practice begun two years 
ago. Each high school orchestra gives 
two concerts yearly, during the two sem- 
esters, at which a charge of admission is 
made. The proceeds, along with the ap- 
propriation, buy the music and the in- 
struments. It is all deposited with the 


property of the high school,’ the boy to 
take the instrument home and it ‘is to 
remain in his possession only during my 
membership in the high school’; also, he 
is to assume all expenses for perishable 
adjuncts, such as strings, reeds, etc., and 
cannot lend, rent or sell the instrument 
to anyone. It is a good contract and 
as binding as ‘a secret treaty.’ 

“Of course, no instrument is bought 
unless the pupil who is to study it has 
our complete confidence. We must know 
he is trustworthy and really means to 
learn. We have no idea of buying in- 
struments just to satisfy a passing whim. 
You may believe we are seldom dis- 
appointed. The students more than live 





up to our expectations.” 

The fact that a pupil is given an in- 
strument does not bind him not to make 
pin-money with his music if he gets the 
opportunity. He is encouraged to play 
all he can; to play in Sunday school, or 
church or anywhere where he can turn 
a few pennies and about 7 per cent of 
the pupils in the high schools have made 
money with the music. Only the high 
school orchestra is not permitted to ac- 
cept engagements for personal aggran- 
dizement. All the money the high school 
orchestra makes must be turned back to 
the board. 


Character of the Programs 


For instance, a program recently 
given by the pupils of the Larimer-Irwin 
Junior High School Orchestra, Lillie B. 
Held, Emma Steiner and Jacob Kwal- 
wasser, directors, included such numbers 
as.-“Marche Celebre,” by F. Lachner; 
“Calm as the Night,’ Carl Bohm; 
Entr’acte from “Mlle. Modiste,” Victor 
Herbert; “A Day in Venice,” Ethelbert 
Nevin; Hungarian Dance No. 5, Brahms, 
and the “Antony and Cleopatra” Suite, 
by Gruenwald. 

Many of the pupils have put them- 
selves on record as preparing to go into 
music professionally. Does this mean 
much for music? Pittsburgh thinks it 
does; it also thinks that Will Earhart 
in teaching the young idea is doing a 
work of more than parochial importance; 
it is a work that may reach incalculable 
dimensions. It further believes that he 
is working out some of the best ideas 


in school music pedagogy in the country, 
and what he has accomplished is little 





Will Earhart, Director of Music in Pitts- 
burgh’s Public Schools 


short of marvelous and certainly is Her- 
culean. 





Pershing Heads Directors of San An- 
tonio Philharmonic 

SAN ANTONIO, TEx., April 15.—In re- 
sponse to a letter written by Arthur 
Claassen, conductor of the San Antonio 
Philharmonic Society, to General Persh- 
ing requesting him to accept the honor- 
ary presidency of the society, the follow- 
ing answer has just been received: 

“Dear Mr. Claassen: I have received 
your >tter of Dec. 31, recalling with a 
great deu! of pleasure your concert which 


I attended so long ago in San Antonio. 
I appreciate very much the honor which 
you do me in suggesting that I head 
your list of directors as an honorary 
president of the Philharmonic Society. 
If you consider that this will encourage 
good music in San Antonio, I shall be 
greatly honored in accepting the posi- 
tion. With best wishes for your success 
and the success of all my San Antonio 
friends, believe me, sincerely yours, 
“JOHN J. PERSHING. 
“March 7, 1919.” 





EHLIN 


PIANOS 


Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made. 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musicilan—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN &CO., Makers, 
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